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The Wilton Diptych—A Re-examination 


By JOHN H. HARVEY, Esq., F.S.A. 

[Read jth February 

T he Wilton Dipwch (pis. t. u) is in quality the most outst^dlng pamttng 
knovrm from the English middle ages. Its unique interest has produced a 
massive literature, much of it concerned with stylistic problems and with purely 
theoretical interpretations. Little can be added to the meuciilous descnption of Sir 
(ieorge Scliarf,' while onlv one tnaior contribution has been made to the histoncm 
analvas of the painting’s heraldic data, by the late Miss Maud Clarke.^ This heraldic 
analysis offered abundant evidence of appro-vimate date, yet the subsequent bterature 
has failed to take adequate account of the limits set, and a fundamental reassessment 

of the facts is overdue J ... r ^ ^ 

Such a reassessraenT starts from a strong prima facie case, whose leading leatures 

may here be summarized^ 

i The work concerns King Richard 11 who reigned from ^377^ *399' 

deposed, and died early in 1400 ; or, according to his partisans, not until Uie m 1419 . 

TThc netsonal badk of tlie White Hart with golden anUers, gorecd with a crown 
andchain^. and the arms attributed to Edward the Confessor 

royal arms of France Ancient and England, do not merely indicate R U^d but 
d^lv imply that the object on which they appear was made to his dictation, and 
cerLW for his personal possession.- Unless eonyntic.ng evidence is produced 
to show why these peisonal emblems, of die sovereign at that, should have been placed 

' George Sduuf, Detcfiptian (if titf \t Htoif HmteDiptych 
(.^ninilcl Society, iSiJi). r.noii 

* M. V. CUftc ui ItifThfigHin Magusint, Mu 
z&l If.; rcpriniKl in Fourleenth Ce/ittiry Stuibts Ogj?!- 

ftuicc^lhc nuhlicilion of Miss Oarke'* paper there 
huve been a number of outstaiulinB r x 

Diptych. ITiiifle of F.. VV. Trtttnm in 

th» FUtcmtk rffliwy ( 1955 ); PP- X^IatlSh 

Evaiw in AfckmeoIt^ieaJ jf'iurnai, J 

Art j {Oxford Hisioiy of English An, v, 19^)* 

PP ukd in t:(EU, Chrbmut^ <956. PP- 

ILt with smnptnnu* eolom^ pltttWr pli/v 

/*aiiiO^ 0953 )< y /mihjfffj avii 

h T^nirntd of tht IVarhvrg and Ccmriittdd 
fiQM), 101-201, plead fnf dnito after 14W (praltably c 
l4n-i5)!m th« following * line of «^nn»eni ™gp^d 
K W. a: Shww in Jiarbagion Magattne, l*v (i w)- 
■iid bv V. H. Galliraiih in Ifirtory, «vi (Mar. 1942^ 
j37-a! 'Hie best summing-up of the piclum 
iSkin. The WihoH IfifTyth 0947 ). “d there hiivc beer 

VOL. xcvni- 


■eriuua accounts of it by M- Davicg in Gadery 

Caialagur: French Schemt {29+6), pp, 46-+i> (the 
edition of 1957. pp, gi-toi, cnntjiiTi* a much enlarged 
CQssJon of ill the Ji'iiiliihle evidence); and by M. Rickert 
in Fainting in BrUain: Tkt Mitidh .Iges 11954). pp. 170 2. 
Tlie ictent fllcmture also inclodcB etudita by M. Galwiiy 
iti Anchiiajlf/gical -evil (1952)1 *>-14; mid by Js 11, 

Hanev m Gothic Fngittad (l947}> PP- ™ 

oiclui^t of leueni with E. W Trtitram in Thr Month. 

N-A 11(19*9). 433-31‘“t* 9 SBk 2 J 4 -®* . , - * 

• For the view diit Richard 11 cacapeu and survived 

unUl !4t9 see P Kraaef-TnJer, HiHaty of ScalLmdJitd 
cd., 1445 ). it,459-5 Tvlier'i cbk im i^n wdl refuted; 
5 (it j f unnuiiig-up sec Rolfs af ScatJaiid, iv (1800)1 

PP- bv-Utui, . 41 - 1 

* 18 Ac norimJ piirpasc of Armmiil hcnring^, Aim 

any eveeptiuna) usage reqairr* ti* he juwificd by apUcit 
evidence. The point lia» been nuJo in relation to the 
Uiptych hy Jnnn Evims Journai, 5 ! 

L'&tl Eluistmaa tgyfi. p. 19) mid hy TrifitTam (Tw* 
Mtoith, 1949 i. ySi; il ^9). tint )»“» olheiwiwfi been iti- 
saiffi aently jtnsM in the Jiteraliirt. 
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on a work not made for their pcassessor, they must be accepted as a controlling factor 
of date and purpose. 

3. The tack ol other lieruldic emblems precludes any purpose not immediately 
related to Richard 11 himself^’ and suggests a date when the king i\'as unmarried; the 
picture shuuld belong to one of three periods, between 31st June 1377 and 6cb 
January 1382: between 7th June 1394 and rst November r396; or, if the partisan 
case be accepted, alter 13^^^ September 14^1 when fsabella of France died,- 

4^ An indicarion of the Diptych’s purpose is given by its portable character: 
entirely consistent with its having been made tor the king to carry with him; but onlv 
with difficulty reconciled to a fixed situation such as the permanent altar of a chand 
or chantry.^ 

-Vo cddence seems ever to have been brought to controvert these presumptions, 
apart from sMistic arguments. 1 he validity of purely stylistic criticisnii must be 
considered dubious, since the whole period i377~*4^9 ('Overs only for^'-tbree years, 
well within the working career of a single painter. There are too few dated works in 
iinv way companible with the Diptych to allow to their evidence any primacs* over 
that of other kinds. 


Consideration of the Diptych must fall under three main heads: (i) the history of 
the painting since iLs production; (2) its probable date and authorsliip; and (3) its 
purpose. 'Fhe first certain mention of the picture occurs in the catalogue of Charles 
I's collection made in 1639 by Abraham Vander Doort, who states rliat the king had 
the painting of one Lady Jenings by the means of Sir James Palmer in exchange for 
the king s awn portrait in oils by ^LifTeris\* Hence the acquisition took place by 1630 
and not earlier than 1632, when the king could first have been painted by Jan Lievens 
or Livens, who spent t^vo or three years at the English court between 1632 and 
and painted Charles 1 and im queen.^ - , > 

The question of provenance thus amounts to the inquiry: who, at that time, W’as 
Lady jenings? li lias been shown that Sir James Palmerdaughter Verc married a 
certain Thumas Jenyngs, son of Sir John Jenyngs;* but there w'ere in fact two Lady 
Jenyngs then living; Vere’s mother-in-favv Dorothy, widow of Sir John Jenvngs the 
elder, who had died in and Alice Lady Jenjmgs, wife of Sir John JenVngs the 

younger, the elder Sir John's son by his first wife." 


SuLh u II tniidt fur prEfentaticiit ro n reli|^iDu^ 
tiuuse (ir ti> n piivaU? irkdividud. Ji may Jit «ilmfit):d ilurt 
B pnrr4ib!r; drpiych niailf: fnr occasimMl utie al ui sltaT (c.j{. 
fnr lu.xpijig the umiverfiaxy nf Richsfd'iJ dradii niigbu. bear 
hk onm 4 ind hadj^ tmd nn othera, but for the difficu]liv» 
ill regarding the bipiych 4a a memuriil picture ««; Ifelaw, 
pp. 13-'i4 ind fouUiotia, p. j j n, 5, p. ign. j. 

‘ Fnr the dale* the best authuritv is atdJ 11, Wiltim, 
// (Pen*, (, 4, iJj, ^6, 556. a 1 

RirhttrH II ^1^1), a politicBl hiator^’, ahould Htfio be 
tooiiiltetj for the hxiUtgrtniud of (lit- reign in the light of 
ttLodem 

‘ Scvtral diprycfis, some otf gofikiiutiiV ^il ai 
troAi ttne p^tnlcfi^ urt Ikitii in nht Enventofif^s oF the 
Eng^H ItojiaJ 'rreasurv {K! Pal^mvie. Antient Kafaniort 
<toii/ttf»WoriFi(jfrAr Trfaaity, [(bft, iii, iti. 144. -tAt. ^46. 

349I. I am indebted tn Mr, Chriiinpher tfublrr mr io- 


fnrmingmethal he boa found very few rdTercnces tDamnll 
alfur-piecea ut painted nanela in hn jrfkli rtcurds, and for 
the inioctiv that partable folding drptvcha Ttiav hare heea 
a continental foihJori. 

' hfLfs. R LanC'PixtJe in Aaliiiuunn Jnumai, xi (1931J, 
Seharf, op. nV, pp, y-y, ,4 new editlnn of 
Vander Doort'a cmafpLniif, edited hy Mr. Oliver MUUr^ 
appeaca as Wafpole Society, ml. lotavii 09601 - 

' H. Schneider, 7riA Ijramt, tdj l^ea tm<i mug ItWAe 
[ffaarlcm, lyjaJ. pp. 4. 145. 

* The hist publiihcd idrmtificatinii wiib the Jenyngs 
(amiiy to have been made by the fme W. A. Shaw 

n V** ‘9^9: scc'aJao G. ttevnuldi in 

. July ig4tj, igd- 7,and p, 4 above. 

" V on the Itoulcit and JeraimK 

Faradtca in MitgcHiitiea GftufAihgirti rt i/reoAAca, cih ser., 
VIII (i 93 =-+J, S8-10S- 
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Dorothy Lady Jenyngs did not die until 1649, having remarried John Latch;* 
Alice not until i 0 (> 3 ,= and either could he the Lady Jenyngs who had owned the 
Wilton Diptych before 1639. It might be though*" that Dorothy's remarriage (the 
date of which is not cstahlished) would have deprived her of her title, but at that 
period such titles were retained by ctmrtesy;^ and whereas nf> reason for the Diptych 
being described as the property of Alice, rather chan of her living iiusband. can be 
suggested, Dorothy had succeeded to the personal property of the first Sir John. In 
any case, all the available wills of the ancestors of che iw'o Lady Jenyngs and their 
husbands have been read in the hope of finding some reference to the painting,^ This 
hope has so far been disappointed, but several suggestive facts occur in a particular 
group of wrills, Dorothy’s husband w^as the grandson of Barnard Jenyns, citizen and 
skinner of London, who died in 1552. Among Barnard Jenyns’s bequests W'cre these: 
‘To Elyn ray wife her own apparel with Ringes, bedys, gyrdles, J uelts of gold and 
silver, and a lylle cheyn of gold enammcled of the weight of two ounces with an harte 
()f gold hanging on the same cheyn’, and ‘to my brother William Jenyns ... a stonding 
Cupp gilt wilfi a Cover weying xxxviij ounces with three harts stonding in the toppe 
t)f the same couer’.' 

Whence did Barnard Jenyns acquire these pieces featuring harts r None of the 
earlier wills in his family suggests the possession of such treasures. But his first wife 
Elizabeth was a daughter of Ralph Rowlett, goldsmith and Merchant of the Staple 
of Calais, who died in 1543, leaving important ‘ornaments belonging to my aulter 
at Corambery’, as well as ornaments of altars elsew^hcre and much household 
stiifT> The wills show' that by 1595 the elder John Jenynp had inherited through 
various channels much of Rowlett's personal property including valuables from 
several of his houses.' On Sir John Jenyngs's death intestate in 1609, his widow 
Dorothy w'as granted letters of administration, and an Inquisition post mortem 
shows that valuable plate was included.“ Probate inventories, if they survive, arc not 


‘ E. I Sjiilsionr, fiitlifty und .istii/utHtt af tht l^aridt »/ 
(Canibndgc Aritiquoma Sodcly, 8vo. Publ., 

*873)1 P’ 

* The wifi of , 4 Jice jenninp of the Ctiy of Ijondon, 

widow of Sir John Jcnnjiigs, K.Jt.i miuJc on 26 Dec. t66t, 
V.T19 Oil JO Muy ifiAj hy her ion itaJoh Jctining» 

(FX’.C. ^5 Iuhod). Die will bequeaths to her brulhcr. 
Sir BpickEit Spencer, 'my owoc Picn^ wKiclj tiollcr 
drew and mv dau^ter Anne piirbjre'. Sir John lennyns. 
K.li.j of HallywtlT. Su Alhtuti, hia vrilJ fln li 
^638/9; ii was prfTvtd by kiii widim 9 Axig. 1642 
(PXX. 105 Campbell), 

» lliis Qiage k abundftDily oonfimtd by desCTiption^ 
piv^en In rtic iifficwJ ciilimdar^ und ncgiircrrs nf wills. Air. 
Aliinm Davies kindly infmrrB mt thai Mr- E..S. dc fleer 
quiiioii die specific imlaticc nf l-ndy Cettan, wife oi dit^ 
bmther of Ihc dimist Johii Evi!:tyn- 

* For the wills and EOiealoj^ical tnfomuiiiun wx AppiOL- 

dii L . I r I 

^ PX\C. t5 Pctwdl In iinlflikm, the embkm the 
diBin might be ir^ardtd a* a Iwurt (though in this sense 
the spiling b«nnjiriR rtlstivcly micDnmionJ; 

but iWs is rciidtfcd improbahte by the ftference to 


a cup wbcfesr: cover bore thivt stamdin;^ harts. 

* P.C.C. tj Sprt. 

^ By i5(f4 Brujuud Jenyns's son Rjilph wae the nnly 
siirrivin^ male of the Jenyns family, and id 1571 he 
left by Ills childJw unde ftir Rulph Rtiwiett'sjf my hoijj&e- 
huld stuff in my amnsiDD liouse called Tl^iWywell' by St. 
Albums, the Manai of Sandrid^ and the hnusc of Ffaiy- 
wcH Itself (P.C.C J3 liolnry^ printed abstract by IL C. 
AndrEws (acc p. J, n. 7 abmic)). Bit Riilph hud himself 
kihuritcd ffOTi hii fcyrutiiE^" Aniphiibell or AffiabcII Rowlett, 
who died in 1546, 'a]l mv ;^LK>ds i>f my liouse of Cofhiim- 
borj'^ rabsimci of will. Society of Genealogies^ MSS, 
' FiMiitiles' which he had tieen kfi by hia father^ 

ilir imt Riiiph: KuwlEti- Rdpb Jciiynj* died in 137a Leaving 
di kh jewels ftnd the like to bis mn Thomas (who died 
without in iS95b with remainder to his mn 

John (Lc_ Sir John Jenyngs the clderh (P-C^C t^ Dapcr.J 

^ P.C,C, 93 Wood. In the hiblif Record Office aic iwn 
IriipnsitinTLi taken after Sir John JejiyngH had becoiue a 
lunalU; (C. t4z;297/l6o; 298/631 and a normal Inquisition 

E ost mortem of 13 Apr. i6io(C 142/3 iSh 56). abating thiii 
e had died on 2 Oct, 1609 and Thar his hflir was John 
JcTiyns, aged 13 on May 1609. Sir John’* manor <if 
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accci^ble^' so that tt is irapossibie ai present to test whether the Diptjxh did in 
fact form part of this estate. 

Besides Gorhainbury, Ralph Rowlett acquired at the Dissoluiton many Hertford¬ 
shire estates which liad belonged to St. Albans Abbey» as well as the manor of Hyde 
in Abbots Langley, w'hkh he bought from the duke of Norfolk in 1539.* ft is a 
striking coincidence tliat, w'liile Gorhambujy had belonged to Richard ITs closest 
personal friend, Robert de Vere, 9th earl of Oxford,^ Hyde was the home of John 
-Montague, ear) of Saltsbun\ who lost hLslife in 1400 in the loyal outbreak on Richard's 
behalf.* Both manors were within three or four miles of Richard's favourite residence 
of King's Langley. 

Passing to consideration of the Diptyches date, it must first be established that the 
work is a unit; for suggestions have been made that front and back are not contem- 
pomry,’ or that the collars and badges worn by the king and the angels are later 
additions.'* Dr. W. G. Constable stated that ‘there is no technical reason for thinking 
that the back of the diptych is of later date , . in fact, all the technical evidence 
points to it having l)cen painted at the same time’/ This verdict is supported by the 
way in w hich the gesso and the red bole undercoating cover the w'hote of the mouldings 
and panels on both sides and continue over the edges; by the identical character of the 
pounced work; and by the use of what arc, to all appearance, identical pigments. It 
can now, moreover, be proved by the use of infra-red photography (pis, Ill-Vl) that 
the collars am) badges belong to the original sketch on which tlie painted surface is 
superimposed: identical underdrawing can be seen in the case of some of the hands 
and of the collars and badges/ In the technique used the device of distinguishing a 
profile or outline with a thin black line Is found both on front and back,'* Moreover, the 
groups of small flowers which appear on the front and alstj beneatli the hart on the 
back (pis, [ft, n, iv, vr). arc drawn in the same unusual convention wMch makes them 


Siuidrfdge^ HmHn 4TLd praprrtica in WitcaJiire^ Soniiirwt, 
dud Lhc div of nitniiorked^ wbile si bis JaatUIui 

in 'Ic in Atiddlcicx fiht Stnnd, London) 

silver pl^ir sighing 313 ttz,; ^nne hzarn iod pwFt 
par^ll gdLCf tiAtj. Jittlc \my pens pflitt-ll gilte* bodies 
4II oiic sdtr ivith .1 mo twn 

silver hnvvlts^ 3 Bilvri saltc with a cover, tw-cKv ^pannes 

jtnd ;i «dv^r portmj^f." 

* Sacb PX X- ln>irnTcrn«r at EtilrHcd ^mr-dudiagc: 

in ^ hrnnfijogicil cnnfidsion wid i3niip( at prr^nt hz prfH 
duwd. I ^itii joddbied iu Mi - f). A, NewUiti, Secttiarv nf 
the Ptinizipal i^rnbalc Z^rgi^tni'. atid 10 Mt. J. K. l\'hjttiirld| 
tot informmtfon ^ xo ihw mvuitonee* 

= rj/rmirt fp’flMjt/v ii» 325, 355, 

3(^9, 40<x 4CI4, 4^5, 433-7 j ill, W iK 

4 i>-4i, 'lliE property’ iiidudtid dm Manor? of Gorimm- 
hun\ ScAvnhafni Prtty. Kapsbtfr>\ Sandridgc. and Ca!de- 
cote^ Hint {he aifyowsons of kedboum and St. Michacr^ 
all of which liad hdon^ tft Sl Allmits. Abbey; and tiw: 
Manors of HoaF« aiiif Hvdc tram tfae I hike cif 

Norfolk. 

® //rrn. li^ 394. ^ iiftd. ii, 335, 

* For cxafTipb, tsy Joan Evuna m Arehufolqgrji^tyffurxiit, 

cVip 4~ 

* Uy Rickerti in Enlain _, p, 172. I litre 


witlidfRia/, m face of the evidence ortnfri-rcd pbrnographyp 
my own earlier aiigge^tiotJ tliai *dic grddoi toLLii^ wTmld 
probahfy br ajiiDnij die last detaU^ to be atickd" {Golirw 
£nidiirid^ p. 65). 

^ In Sutiingitm W^iTarire, July 1929^ h-, 4?* 

* J*hoti:igtaphs hy infia-red (i^hi and by X-ray-a were 
taken by ike Naiiomd GaUtfr in 1955^^ and ilic new 
fuLts have h«n piibiishtsd in iht 19^7 edition of die 
CiiUilfigutf of ih^FTimch Schmt 92-93} by Mr^ Martin 
Ddvin, tn whiim I am mpet mdebted far a pre-view of the 
cTiddacc, 

^ Owing to the Iirgt r «:aic of the detail tm the back, the 
black lines are wider and Jess catcfuliy draNvn^ btii are of 
ihc ^ic liiiiiattcr. Notc opcoally ibc liim drawing tif 
f tie iiQfi as lliis tcchniqu-e of the black ou Uine 

not to be very cotmnnn, tiul ii found also in the illuniina- 
dim of Tiuimaa Ocdcuc pTcseiiting hU hi*ok In Prince 
Hcniy [BriUKh MuBciim, Arundel MS5. jS, f, 37)1, iJius- 
tinted hi kEckerr, op. fil,t ph l\ Oullining of deitira* 
tiou ocxaim ia fnuiteenili-Cfrnmiy Bc^eniiaii paiitU 
iRgs, nniably tlm 4^onnrnn of rlie Magi from ibe Vym 
Brad Cycle (rtproduted in colour in A. MalfjCek ani J. 
I^dina: Czeih Gothic Pmnfir^ ^35i>-^450, Ffagur, igjo, 
pL 9)1 w'here the form of the ctovtaa alw la to tJio^ 
of tbe fJiptydi* 
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look like tiny toadstools. There: is no longer any possible doubt that the whole 
Diptych was produced in one shop and in one operation, though not necessarily by 
a single hand/ 

From the heraldry' and badges displayed, it has been shown that there are strong 
reasons for regarding tlie date as not earlier than 1395/ The instances of use already 
Listed can be buttressed by independent e\ 4 dence of a system; new badges and new 
forms of tile royal arms were matter of policy, of which die most notew'orthy instance 
is the assumpdoti by Edward 111 of the arms of h'rance when he formally claimed 
the French throne in 134O. In the same year the Palace of Westminster was being 
ornamented with ‘the quartered arms of the King of England and France';* while 
from the beginning of Henry IV’s reign the eagle made its ajipearance/ and in his 
first year payments w*ere made for working rich cloths and cushions with his arms 
and livery collar/’ 

The use of the arms attributed to Edward the Confessor impaled wdih the royal 
arms w'as traced back by Miss Clarke with certainty to October 1395, when King 
Richard made use of a signet of St. Edward, impressions of w'hich exist,^ but a semi- 
officiai linking of the Confessor’s arms with those of the king and queen had taken 
place over tw'o years earlier, in May 1393, tvhen the Masters of London Bridge paid 
Thomas Wreuk, mason, for carving images of the king and queen and three shields 
of arms, of the king, the queen, and St. Edward, at the kind’s orders^ for placing above 
the stone gateway on London Bridge/ Similarly, the Confessor's arms appear 
separately in the new work of Westminster Hall, begun by January 1393/4,* and 
specifically on stone corbels ordered in March 1394/5.^ There was, therefore, a short 


• Tht iijTO <m the shield art Ich* carefully dniww thar 
the dttaJh tjf the othjctr ptuidjs^ but Hua pajrsJ necessarily 
presents tht ooutroet of pure iurraJdry on a fnirly 
scale to the pfimll-scalc pictorial Treatnient of the other 
thm. While H m imrinsically likely ihai the heraJtlry 
Mxjuld he puinted by anoihffr artist, there i# oothitig to 
4Ug|rest tluLi it was aiideiJ at anotber timct nor any trace 
of rcpauiliiii^ of sn earlier coat, which lU ifias: case wnuld 
surely tiavc CAisttd.. 

- By M. V, Clarkri scr p. t, n. i alKivr, 

^ P.R.O., f;. loj'470/7; *ajTiit& i|i;fadnuis Be^is 
ct l'>itndc/ 

• 30^/34: ctirn Gcfiesirca, Emea vt rotu lb infrj- 

senptiB SoucrtiigneH' I'hq use of ihc csgit tratt:d hai.-k 
to Edward 111 and John of Caunt by the lilt H. Stanford 
Lfindon^ Emul p- 6t ■, Iml there is Jiothin^ lu 

:Suggt^t JtA iiAie ae a badge by Uicfmrd FE Tlie politicaj poem 
Mtim md the (ed. Day and R. Steele, Early 

English Teitt SociotyH voL 19^1 niAjc^ it clcttr ifiat 

Hetiry of Lmic^ter (Henry H") was rpfermd tu av *tJic 
E^Je’lal the viui uf Rkliatd's A painted fjj^ire of an 

eiigjr made to staiiJ uti the new cotidujt outside West- 
ndnater Hal! on the day of Henry coronation [E, 

‘ F, Devon, fmui 0/ iTA** p. 274. 

• Far e^mple, attairhfld lu Richard‘s will fP.R.O.. E. 
zj/i): the armis flttnhuted to the OirfesBor impale the 
quartered arms of J-raiUT? Ancient and En^anJ. See 
T. F. Tmt, Chaptm . v. 448, pi. iv, 


MitKwcIl Lytc, TAe GFtal Stal En^lasd, pp. 116—17; 

and for the will* below, p. 1 B, n. j. 

" Corporation f>fI>:indoTi Records Office, Bridge-Masters^ 
Ai.xcjunt Roib^ xlip -S.W, xlvii^ xlttu, 1 , 

lii ItL 'The Best of the^e item?, dated tn Satuniay lO- ^lay 
1393, reads, ‘Item solutum Thome Wrenk lathomo in 
partem soluoloiiis pro factura et opcnicione dj* ytitatfiitium 
do Rege ei Uegtna petri^ Uberia ad ponend. supra poitam 
laptdeam super Ponitm cum dij. Scutiit de armi* Regia et 
RegfncT et SaucH Edn-ardi et uimi gnjfifiia talnfitiaculm per 
preEiqjtiiin domini Regifl Xjc-a/ WrruE wbb paid £10 
in alt for tlie job. and * certain pointor i^emdum put^yri) 
£20 fur painting fhe jmagest ^hjclds and tkibrmjiclf:^,, 
w’hik 20J. ¥fa4t paid for two tatten iceptTEs ('pnii .ij. 
fcpltid de laiflfL et deaitrals etnptia pro ymaginibui pre- 
ftcfiptis'), 

* . 4 . Fu^nn. Sptamrm of fjojAi'r AFchiu^wre {i8it)p 
^4, ph 33 j, 35; Royal Commiission on Historiad Monu- 
inent* fEnglind); L<m{iimf H {1925), 121, ph 174- ^Fhe 
c^tentid and much of tbc inteimi] [naaanry nrnewed 
duiitig the eighteenth and nioeteenth eentunea,! but there 
11 evidence the HetuldJc charges were copied with 
Botnr care- The ticw wnrk of the hiill was put under the 
diatge of John <iodni«tnri a* clerk of the wnrH and Hugh 
li^rland as carpenter and cotiltoiler on zi Jan, 1393/4 
(Co/fwi/af 0/ Fiiirnl 1391-6, p- 

^ The nevr vmne cornice and the nventy-six srone ^or- 
btb were tntidt by the masnni Richard WoBhbourne and 
John SavoIwc under a Lzantraet of t8 1394/5 (E. 
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period, lasting Irom 1393 to 1395, when the Confessor^s arms were used separatelVi 
but do not seem to have been impaled with the royal arms. It may be that after his 
queen's death Richard adopted the impalement as a sign that he was now W'^edded 
solely to the royal tradition of England. 

.According to Froissart the assumption of the arms of St. Edward had taken place 
during the year preceding July *395; while throughout the king^s Irish expedition, 
which had landed at Waterford on 2nd October 1394, the Irish were won over by 
the name and reputation of the Confessor,' Froissart is supported by the records. 
Invemories of royal plate from the reign of Edward IIJ and the early years <)t Richard 
IT do not mention the arms of St, Edward.^ The book of the Keeper of the Wardrobe 
of the King's Household for the year to 30th September 1393^ describes many pieces 
with the quartered arms of England and France, including twenty' pieces newly made 
and another fourteen pieces specified as made in the year 17 Riehard 11 , i.e. between 
22nd June anti 30th September 1393, but there is still no mention of die Confessoris 
arms. Rut an enrolled inv'cntory' covering the years September 1393-6, and the next 
surviving hook* for the year iVTichaflmas t39S^>, show that by September 1395 
about a dozen pieces of new plate displayed die arms of St. Edward impaling Engird 
and France (armn Sancii EdmmU ei Anglie et Fraude partita), while fresh purchases 
during the year to 30th September 1396 included no less than eighty pieces of plate 
marked with these anns.^ This sudden spate articles bearing the arms recently 
adopted, accompanied by the breaking up of old plate, fully confirms 1395 as the 
earliest time when the arms on the back of the Diptych could have been employed, 
Jr is unlikely tJiat this campaign of use of the impaled arms began until the king had 
relumed from Ireland in May 1395, for the Confessor's arms were stiSI used separately 
in the work at Westminster Hall ordered only nvo months before Richard was back. 

The inventories show tliat die white hart had appeared earlier, supporting the 
statement tliat Richard first assumed dus badge at die Smtthfield tournament held 
in October 1390," In 1392- 3 there were four pieces bearing a hart, and we know from 


toi 473,' 21 ^, pTTiTicd LnL. F- Salzmai^, fnEm^lanJ, 

19P, p. 4T36), ituaudim^ 10 designa by Htiirj 

JmJr tu lie c^nipklcd b) June 1395 uul tke rtat 
by 2 Feb. Fur the aiAsunt ind carpcnlcr of tbt 

Kali ^ j. Jl. Kiirvey, Enghih ( 1954 )^ 

* Froi^tt, UimTfti Kcrryt] dc Lcrtctihtjvc+ 

1871)* p. iJki; d. WjiilEiEi* dft. ar. iL 83. The 

C 'hiliiy that the Confessor'* Aima mtghi hev't b^n first 
Jed iWfore ihc dcarii of Aniu; of Boheroiu is suggested 
by in the north chsniry' ebapel of We^nidl 

Cliurdi^ Ki:£IT (R. firiffin in slvu^ 

lilt arm* uf ibc Conlmof att twict 
iiYjp3li:il nnee thsjsc attributed to St; Edmund (.A^urt 
three ciQwTis or], 'flic other shielEl CDritainu a duubk un- 
pafemeot: the amis inipuhiTg Fnmce Ancient 

and En^afiii Cjuancr^y impolt; tht Empire qititrtcring 
Biihcmijt. Rut it *eeiTu rnure likely lEai ikc elasi 

trirmcirates s royal inlemt Ln the work mujii after Animus 
dcaih hui before Kidiard's ^cond momuKC. For RicJiard^n 
upe of Annt i badgei after her death sec below, and for 
hLi TTTobtthfe uwt t4 Iwr *mt* posthuinikneiyp p. 20. 

' The enfuDed 44XiJLLn» of tlif lvfe|xrr of Wardrnhii 


of the Hmisehold for ihc wboJc of Richard IFs ici|^ art 
a^n^iricd in P.R.O.^ iL 3fir;5, rot. at tlori^c tl. The 
earliest mExirion of tJw arroii of St, Fd^^iu^d tMXUr^ in an 
accfiiintcovaiii^g pkte arvvjy Umtfe fictnTcii 30 HepU 1393 
and SqjL xjqh (rou 24 )- 

' P,R.O*t E* tot/4o 3.'22; t T ff., f. 5^* f. 7; the Con* 
titillfr'i hofilt sino for this year; briii^h Muecluii, 

Add. MS. 35115. The nrirnmi ctc^'npiion is ^cum ortnis 
Afi|dk et Froiidc quartel]atis\ wJikii is applied withunt 
exception to tht pieceit of n™ plate tn^dr in the y e^ r 
17 Ric, IL 

^ E. 361;*;^ E ioii40'^yio, ff- 55^ (bound 

after f E 3H, The fommlii tiKif k armfe 

Edwardi ri Aoglir ct Francfe partkb’. Antony old «tm 
ATtssels scni lo Londun poldsmitlis for bteaking up^ p^rt 
exchange fur were some "ai^iat, anida quBrtcIlaus% 

^ Monk nf Kvii^ham: liutftriii regni Ricardt 11 , 

ed. T. KeaTW (1729), p. iia: *rbi datum erat primp 
Bi^niim vtl gtid^rnn tllnd cgTegium tajm CersFxi Albo, ettm 
coiDiin ct cathena aurea." 11 rooches of ^hite Imres luid been 
pawTied by Richard m the Chy of LoUdou in 13711 (H.T. 
RiJut, \ifmimttlt n/ Ijmdm, i8fr8, pp. 42^^ 445, 550; cf. 
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a letter of Ridiard to the Doge of Venice dated 5ch September 1392 that in creating a 
Venetian subject a knight he had also given him *our badge of a hart couehant ’which 
is home by the knights who stay at our side’.' The use of the badge became more 
prevalent later. In 1395 the king’s painter, (Gilbert Prince, painted the royal barge 
with a white hart, also making banners and standards of the arms of the king and St, 
Edward,-' while Prince’s successor Thomas Litlyngton was responsible for producing, 
for die joustings iield in January t 390 / 7 . twenty long gowns of red taitaiy'n having 
white harts of silver with golden crowns and chains lying among broom-plants, or 
possibly broom-cods {^tTiesires}, for twenty ladies who were to lead twenty amied 
knights from the Tower to Smithfidd, as well as twenty short gowns of the same kmd 
for^the knights themselves p a description remarkably like that of the robe worn by 
Richard in the Diptych, In the same year, 1396-7, accounts for work at Eltham Palace 
show that Geoffrey'CIasyer was paid ^8 for his contract for making in die hall new 
glass windows powdered wnth harts/ w'hilc in 1397 Litlyngton the painter received 
/aSg i6j. 6rf. for the painting of five rooms, two small chapels, and a great chapel 
70 feet long in the Old Manor in Windsor Park; the great chapel painted with 
harts with gilt antlers {cum ceruis amt cornibus deauratts), a peculiant}' shared wiUi 
the hart of the Diptych.* At Westminster Palace in 1397-^ the windows of the new 


G. NicliiPb xxix, 38), but ihereia^norhjng 

to 9Ugge*t the ^listribution of the badgt sia a livtr) hefone 
1390. G* t'\ Btltz, in KfrrospttJm MmrtP. u {1838K 
joi, actually the hadge of a liart UistrjbiilcJ at 

Smilhfeld in 1390 wita *petideiit fiorn a collar of cmldcn 
bTDCnni;cod9\ rrfcmiig to Cotton Mf>. Titwiriiis C. is, f- 
15 j hut tltbi itf inensly the Monk of Bs cshsitn*? stafeentnt 
iiuoted above, and iocs- fntntioti hroom-cods; cf. 
LeJand, ColUfiantd (177a). ib 4821- 

' Pcmiy: CiifTc^jrtfrrtfi'0/ Rnmrd // 

(Ruyal ^5nckty. Cajudcii 3rd scr., SLlYiii, 1933)* 

p. 103- ‘cui-^ue Bignuin nostrum qun fruimiir et quo 
uostci fniJites nostriB la^cribiot jisststeuieift wtunturT atlnro- 
Jum cervi cuhraniis, tradisliinuB iU^iUbot de/erctitltiJit. 
'ITic VVanUolie Jk»cik nJ 1392-3 above, p. 6, n. 3), 
r. I ff., fficnticms Mj. oHe arcem. deaur. dc lapcna eyem. 
!Lc, ciiiinelled] in ctJoperculi# mo oJho ccrtini iaccnli sun 
jubon:*! ^ piece 'emn Rege equitwite auper equuiu 
nibuiti cinn viw eeitiiJ allxi mcenti in tnedki pJftt. awper 
manidii" and aiiutlief 'giuh vnn cefuo super cooperculuin*. 

' K. 361/5. 7d.i 'El Gilberto l^rLnce pic 4 Tjri J-andnn. 
pt-o diumb operibua per ipaum facti^ ciriai vTi|nilfiC!onnm 
diuersoiiini BmiDtiiarLiED pr.nfiuji penceJi. itanuiird- c 
arm is dnrnnii EdTAitfib ^i eum fSafliis [i.e^ 

hrtitgcsl tuU aL pictura vnius bargic domini Regis cum 
vTiD ceruo albo pro cadem ^ iibjs ncccstiarija 

oflictujfi tuutn nmgcfitibiiH * fur whiidi be psud 
/i8o. ij. ToJ. b\ A TftTll of Privy StaJ eniolkd m the 
Memfiranda of Eaalrr 'rcmi yxai 19 (1394-6). The word 
iiipuluaf> h used of printed or stamped deBignsi 1 arn 
itidebiLHJ to Mr. R. E, Latham for mfctencc* to the word 
in simile ootirexta Lo Rviticrr, foniffd* hi, 334 {i™n ^ 
wHrdrohe accmint of 14^6); E. 101/407,5, nL 3 (f*. 

and 409/2, m. ti) (1439-40% . r 1 

3 /Kd: ‘Et Illume Lltlirm^ton pfctori Ivondon, pm 
diiicrsis operibus . , , ac pro vapnliGione -ss. gotm. tong^ 


dc tanaryn mb. vurn ceruis Alba* dc argento cum coruim 
el ^tbenis dc auro tacentihus in Gcnfiftir, fa-L-tia piro 
doTiurtaljus urdjufliia ad diiccndurn -ix. roiJjfe^ armatos de 
Turn rjOiidon, usque i^mclbdeid oemtr^ ha&tilud, ibidem 
tenn ptist ei^ronadoucm diiniinc Ijiiibelit Rt'gine meniiw 
Januaiij anno raa cum yuiin, curt Uc cadetn 
Bccta pro djetb milURju*. ^ . / Lidyngtoti paid 
jfTOO. Jf- uL for his work for the U orduilje sione 

in 139S-H; Prince had sitmlaily received very Lirgr |Kiy- 
nieots and it is quite po?!Bilde that the Diptykdi wms Intiliided 
the 'vadouft iidier work^ nf their art' faliis diuersis 
operlburt artem suain Utfigentibus') rtifcrred to in r he 
Diary accouiUs which alone survive. It ahtitild be noted 
that iwn nf ihc halLyearly Issue Rolls itre miBsing for flic 
pmod Apt. I39ft-Apr. 1397 ijut nf a serw* otbmvb* ^ 
tiiiuuus for itiany years, wbUe uo sjcommts for the King's 
Cltaml>eT siirvivc At ibts periods Harts Ivmn: tn irnils of 
broom occur berw ceil words of the luscfiptinn on the brasii^ 
of inr John Colofrc (died November 1396) in the soudi 
ntnJiuUtary of TiVestniijister j\Hbe% . ( For a nibbing 

iMM! Sodet}' of Aiitiquarkfi^ Bni&s Riibbtiips, Middlesex 
portfolio il) 

^ |£. iai/494.'7i3, particnlar!? of aMiunt From 14 CX"t- 
1396 lo tt» l3cc- 1397* Anuiijg I he works tJonc 4,1 KJtfcmm 
palace wais, 'flpcra yi(K Aii tasatn. Et Galfrido Glusyt^r 
pm factutaijtm diuersaruni ftincEtramm vitr. dc nuiicj pul- 
ocriML cum ceruis in sula ibidem quam pro emerHln- 
ciont fencsinirum ^irr. infill insgTiam Capellam 

ernsdem mdncTij €X contitnckw sficum facta m ipMssn pm 
muiori eomnuxlo dicti dnmitii Regis-“vujji-' 

^ E. loi ,'495/3t>, co tntter-mll of works at the Old Man nr 
in Wuidaor E^ri: ^Opera pictax. ad toxum. Et Thome 
Ptynce pm picton camcraniin ortlinaLirtim ptO Rcge 
el .1]. capdlU pariiis necnati vnituk csjwJlc mAgne dc 
lon^dtudine .Lax. pedum depict, cimi ceruis cum cornibus 
denurans v nm cum muencionK oolorum ct ami pro picrura 
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hall were glazed with tlie arms of the king and of St, Edward by \\^lJjam Bourgh,' 
while many badges of the hart carved in the new stonework of the hall (pi. x), in pro* 
gress from 1394. still surv ive.^ 

The documents then prove that a major campaign of redecoration with the Con- 
fessor's arms impaling those of France and England, with white harts, and tv a more 
limited extent with broom-plants, was taking place between 1394 and 1399, while 
comparable records of the reign of Hemy IV show how rapidly these badges were 
superseded. In r40i Eltham was glazed again with scutcheons, garters, and collars 
of the new king’s badges, and with collars, crowns, aiid flowers bearing the motto 
Souetgftez t'ftus de moy,^ while in the following year there were tnsertit>ns of broom 
{genestres) and eagles with scrolls marked Sm^eraigne* By 1406 the wardrobe inven¬ 
tory shows only one piece of plate bearing a hart, and only eight marked with the arms 
of the Confessor.® 

Broom-plants displaying both flowers and cods appear on Richard’s gilt bronze 
effigy in Westminster Abbey, ordered in April 1395/ and broom was, as we have seen, 
also used by Henry IV. Considered with the use of the biv>om as an English royal 
badge through the flfteenth century, these occurrences indicate that the plant vsas 
already held to refer to CeofTrey Plancagenet. founder of the royal house.^ While 
the English use of the collar of brciom*CH>d& may derive from the collar of the Cosse 
de Geneste used by the French kings from 1378, the collara of the Diptych differ 


ronindem ex LOBUCiJL-ionp ^ecuitl ffteta in grc»tim pro rniiinri 
cotnmorfo dicti domipi Rqpa . . . CCl mjju vj^d/ 

For relfrrrnces lo this ucraunr and lo severaj otJiers T lini 
grejiily indf^bted to Mr. L F. Sdjrnian. 

* E. 101470117, particuldF^ of for wnrkji ni 

Wofttininatcr Palace und ikr 'IWer tjf London^ 1397-^' 
Ainong the works At Westjoimter a paymcni iucltiikd 
to WIliiiTifi Boiiiijh, 'pio .xij, pediKiiii vpri op^Tati 

tiifn Jxmiji domioi Regie ct Saiicti Edwafiii ^imdker 

pro oyJctti» earundfm .tiijr feocitranifn aulir.' 

^ Maiiy^ but not all, of diL-sc Liadj^es were rcuiu ui thf 
liiiietixjph ccniur)'; see p. 3* d, alwve. 

* H. t0i/5O2i''23: *cun], E^bcuciioruf ei ookri dt 

lf.7 Bagts: nrc lire Je Roy , , , turn Paaichnog colym et 
coronei ct flor^ cum ^uciffoex de itinv/ 

* See p. g, n. 4 nbovt. 

^ B.M., HaHcuio MS, 719, fT. 33-5S. TfiL- principal 
devi^’eai dc^rihed meriting the roy^l pliite ut iJuf lime 
SepL i4c^ K l>ec. 1407) turn ».Tmk Aught cr 
Frapcie tiuartdlafiii (ifij; atmi» FmiEit 

srmk dotnhtt Rcipa i^uanelfatiB (ft): atmifi duminl Rtfiif 
(7); -cifin HUD |eopardi.>(7j; butiib Anglic et Saneti EdA^anJt 
portitlfi (h); ^um unm pairiui corona (4); cvifn iirio Cres^om^ 
umt StelU, et uoti Rosa (3^ cum ona Rufla (3^; aim unit 
ct>/ona{2) : armiB Franck et Saticil Kdwardi pnrlitiA 

(j); armij Foinck pmilk (i)r itrink AiiL’lic el 

FnmdE pariitk (t);(luTn too ccrun f r^Miud 20 other iiiurks 
each occurring otil^ once. 

* Sdiitrf. op, pp, 39-4j . The wsia tiodenakm 

by an indenture uf 14 Apr. IJ95 fprinml by R>Tnf-r, 
Foedfra, xii, 797J and was to be conipltrted by iEctmelniui^ 
*397 ► otarbk tomh^ made under indenture of i Apr. 


1395^ liad been paid fnr (with exeepticui of 131. 4 jJ^ 
out <if A total uf £2501 b> 34 July 1397 (E. tDi/473/iO)t 
The accfhunl for paymeuE:i to X jeholaiErrijef and Gotlftey 
Prwfp the tivo coppennniths wliij made the cfRfpes jmd 
OT^r metofoork fE. 364 >35. rot. K. FofCigii Roll 2 K«l 
J \\ isJirjwi thni tbi^ rccdved the fuh Burn of £400 for the 
wcirit in iiiBulmeniH paid between 28 Apr* U95 smd 23 
July J397, and a further /jgo allowed fur the ^Tiling of the 
work between 7 De^Ci i and 14 Apr 1399, The imagefi 
tycTc ti^ir in nin huuHrs in the piLrish of Sl Allvcui ’RWd 
irtiret in tht^ City of Emdnn hiined fur fonx ycani (Le, Apr, 
^39^'“ Apr, 1399)^ 40 d thr miitcrjal^ ptircJifl^sed sixc listed 
a!j til aunip argcriiij, cupm, latoo.. rnro* abskrii carboni 
Timntxmo %’oc- charcolc. Ibciile, ^jabulo, uUisf pannik 

tel Im, et alij& diiirryts rebus'; the lem^tba of linen tloth 
ms^y hav^ been hir drawing full-size cartoona. ft j«, worth 
iiutLnj^ tlwt the EL^gltA att $pcizxlici] aa bciiig made in the 
likcrut^ of the dtijeaBEtl Itiiip and ijueen: *iid. slmiUtudijicTO 
liiaorufn nuper Regw et Rcjjinc Anne onntrafacl/ 

■ rht vkw that the kw of the broom by Riiihard II waa 
uiUirrly Ufu'Ofinccted with the siimaniic Plantacenct 3ia*i 
liccii generally afi;cepliiil tjnee ihe appeaiancy m rS42 of 
two Ixrilliam patxrrs bv Juhn Gough Nitihob on the 
hcmiclic dencL-B t>f ctflgics 32-50) 

and an rnyuf Irvtry co!k« (Geffrlffiftan'i 1^42. 

pr. h pp. Z50 fF., 37H-9J. V\liile Nichok proved br^yond 
<picBtiQjs die mmiediate FnuiL-h oriRni the collar of 
brsKWTJ .etHia, \m disnumal of the iradiitonal connra ino wirli 
The dyrwTy of PlanUigEoet dependij rm the ncgaiivc 
evidence ihat die eogonmeo Is nut fount! In use as a Ikmily 
lumamje umil il wm adopti:d hy Rkhard. duke uf York, 
about J448. 
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markedly from the detailed description of the collar sent to Richard by Charles Vld 
and it is possible that an English version of the collar was adopted by Richard IT in 
emulation of, rather chan in compliment towards, the House of Valois. There is some 
evidence suggesting English use of broom-cods as early as 1392,* and on 3rd Decem¬ 
ber 1393 payment was made for ivvo collars of gold ornamented with pearls and 
precious stones, for Richard's own use; but the design of these collars is not stated.^ 
Even if the first appearance of the broom-cod coflar in England was in r395-6, when 
the French king’s collars were sent, the profuse use of the broom-plant, but not of 
the collar, upon Richard’s effigy' cannot be explained as a mere compliment to 
Charles VI, and still less the employment of broom by Henry IV, It is reasonable 
then to accept that the English royal house, probably stimulated by the Yalois use 
of the broom-cod, actively reasserted their own right to the symbol of the broom- 
plant, and that it is here dial the idea of Plantagenet aa a family name took its rise.* 
We are on safe gTound in considering 1394-5 as the earliest possible time when the 
Confessor^s arms could be found impaled as they are upon the back of the Diptych. 


' The danjKption was girai in an niicount of Charles 
Pfiufarf* lih'ersnuih Chirico VI nf France, fomifc'fly iii. 
ihi: ClLimbre ilc* Osnipt« ax Phtes, aiuJ injcluding pay- 
mctiTA 1.0 jehsn Compere^ goldAmith o£ Paria^ for nisf^iiig ^ 
gotdcD collar for tht Kxisg of France, Morher like it for the 
King of MogioJicl^ and three similar htit vatuabk cnlLir^ 
fm like diikea of Liiicaater^ Glmidtatcj:, and York, Accord¬ 
ing icr P. ilcJyut, i/iVrairc fjfdrej fit- 

(1719)^ viii, 278, the date of tlic origiiial account was ^ 
hni dn eighiccnth-cencun' rranHcxipt fPana, BibI* Nat. 
ft- ff. 4^17-781, puhlrehed by L Mimt fA/rawim 

U Smidtd Vliiiioifr H I' 

1902, iz^ If.) putt die dutc of die dccoulll ^ 1398 and the 
occaaton of the of iht collani as the proxy at 

Piiri^oi laahclJa dr YuJoiato Ricliard tl on iz Ivlar. 139^^6. 
The king% ccjlluf » described a* Tail cti fa^ort dcdfwx grm 
tuyaulx nJiiJi, ct wilfc iceuai Tuyaux cosset de geneaten 
doublea, eutictcnmi par queiix. et auliiur d’yceltil 
collier eiif lead, coases, fan 9 potency, gamies ctiacunE dc 
deux [ueuf] grubscs per lea run par rauinc ct cnlrcux ileux 
d'rcdlw potefux* Autnur dudh collier a 50 lettres li^or 
pendant a l\m dHixubt tuyaux, qni lout jiar diz foLi le mt>l 
du Tijf Jiimh, ei au devant d’lcelluy L^IJier a im (p’ui baEay 
usrre envtroiin.fi de huii grosaea perlea de comptc el ^u 
cnicrc iricelm collier a lIcux Icfirs^tsen fornic cle] eoaaea 
dc geneatn ^IV ouverle^p camaiUiM* r«tir dc blanc et 

Taulrt dc an a dcUana eti chusomc dVUe* 3 

9emtikblci petlea, et Icsid- luyaii?i d'iceluy colhcr 

p 4 )oin^rLnc 2 dc htdJicbesh Heurs ct tosses de geneates, 
valant m lout Z5H fraiiB., Tif., (The text given hcr^ 1$ 
taken from Mimt; priMihlywipiLficant variuntsfinmUrly^l 
are induded withm iMjuare bracketsO I liave m thank 
AL Jean Cliaz^W for a detailed invesitigaiiian of the French 
accounts which he moai tuMUy imdcrtooki M- Uhazclita 
finds That Uibh N'al. MS. ft. X06S4 dues nm refrr t» i jijAn 
hut quite spcctficallf tu ti'-niks dune herw^en the bc^tiriing 
nf Mw. 119;/^ aiid titt begirinuig of Oct. He Im 

discXH'etcd ujrthcr that Aichiveg nat,^ KX- z^i f. 74* 
contains a nelcrcnce to repaini carried out, between t Fcb^ 
1395;6 and jt jan- 131P1.71 in the Fitfich king's caUar 
VOX* XtTIIT. 


'pattil ^ celiii qiie Icditxirc eitvoia an tuy 
hirthcr that the mnney-clmugciT Andiy dii Mouiijq who 
appears as one of thuse responsihle fnr making the collani 
fsent to Enjjiand^ is mrntioTtciianJy inacciumis ofThe period 
1 July 1395-3T J™. IJ 9 S.'^ 

Aiinthrr hTOotu-oad colldt brought 10 i^gland by Quecru 
|s4hclla Liter in ijqh ia dc^rdlicd aa being made of eight 
pieces like npan hroom-floweiSt with ciitfit other pieces 
shaped like pans of broom-cods (K U ormald id Journal of 
r/c. ijrxf. Avii, 499). It ifr in ihe higbesf degree 
unlikely ihat the cant fully drawn collar wom l>y Ridurd 
in the Diplych would dilfei so markqdW frum both of diese 
Fcendi cullait if lEic only purpose of showing the eoUat 
ivas to cnniplimoiE the House df Valois. 

* E. Hurtuhorne. iti Ar^-hae^diigiral Jouritiil, fxvj (1909)^ 
S6, smicfr- 'When Richard tl and Ann^nf Bohemia viaited 
London iu 139;^ the quccii 1*01^ a rubfi cnnbroidfrrtd with 
on edging of hrwm-cods, and a rich cartanei round her 
ntek-' No reference is given fnr this statemcnl^ and it iiAs 
n^fi mhr hrai txacin] id any tit the dtroniders' acccptmii of 
tlu? state visit lo Ivundun in 1392^ nar in ihe Latin pnem 
describing It (T. Wright, PaUttcai Parms fiom Edziard fli 
to Rklund III, RoUa Setiesj 1859, i, 582-300), 

' F tisuerof ihf Ex^c^jpier P- ^53- 

original Issue Roll fE. 4p3!'54A, m. 13}, under the date 
VVcdneiwliy, 3 Dec- 17 Ric- 11 . read^ir "DniganLi Baraiityii 
et Kans Daublcr a.urif:jbTis London. In denar, th liberat, 
super fahricaoinTio duo LnUarium ct vniiis N out; he de mirn 
cum periia ct tipidihus pnedoaii otTkororum pm pcrmnji 
dnmitii Regis. l^Xvj.lL xiij-S. Ltij.d/ 

'lliis muPl he icgErdcd us dispitrvii^g the began ve state- 
miml: nf Miss CJorkt iBwhit^lom Iviii* 289) ihti 'There 
fs THJ evidence that Richard wore a collar of his iTstti iwid 
no evidence beyond the diptycli thd.1 lie ever wore any 
other collar than that of Lan^tcr'. Sec further n. 1 abtrve, 
and p- 10, n_ 5 belnw- 

^ Rivalry henveen the English and French roval houses 
in heraldry, badges^ the holy oil of unctkin, snd prohably 
the broffitumd cnltir hiUj bwn miphitsisGed by Trtttrainm 
Tkf Matilh (i94i>)i ii« ih-27. 
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Not only is there no evidence lo support the suggestion of earlier private use ot these 
arms:^ the consensuB of records, seals, and monuments is overwhelmingly in favour 
of their having been newly assumed in 1395. It seems no less certain that the display 
of the king’s arms and his personal badge, with absoSutely nothing to suggest any 
other association, indicates that the Diptych was made for Richard himself, and 
therefore before the autumn of 1399, unless we are to revive the discredited view' of 
his later survival, for which there seems to be no adequate evidence,^ 

There is another valuable indication of a date during Richard^s lifetime, and 
probably soon after die death of Anne of Bohemia. The white hart on the back of 
the Diptv'ch (pis. u, vj) lies in a green mead surrounded by small flowers springing 
among the grass, widi fronds of bracken. But immediately beneath the animal are 
the flattened branches of a low hush: unlike the generalised view of grass, bracken, 
and flowers, this bush must have a special significance. It certamly does not represent 
broom, but appears to be rosemary,^ known to have been a badge of Queen Anne, 
and to have been used as her livery collar.* This personal use of his dead queen’s 
badge could hardly have been dictated by anyone but Richard himself, and is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that w'hen, at die end of October 1396, Richard met Charles VI to 
receive from him his second wife, Isabella, the gentlemen of his company were 
arrayed in gowns of the dead queen’s livery, and a precious collar of her livery, 
wortli 5,000 marks, was his personal gift to the French king.^ 


* TrwtKWTt, ffic-nV. p. ^o. 

= Sec p. i, nn. 4, diovc. It seem* inctcdiblc that ibe 
Frtnch C'nuii:+ which had ccitumly sent Crtton od a v&y^c 
of 10 S^iland expressly to aecenain the tmt 

faeti, not huve been certmui uf KithurdV dejuh by 

140^, M'him QucLi!! Isuhcila ivu» niBnieil for die iccond 
time (sq Jurm; Iwr lielmthsJ had taken place on 4 June 
1404, See W^ffon, cp. eif. li, 536, and p- 1, n. 4 ahovejw 

* The plum is withrmt flijwcTS nr $rrds, whrrcnt 

ItTirmi reprtstntaijoiii^ of the PLmfJi Grmfa fthrm u 
bearing both btmi fmJt. The plant of tJie Piptydi 

agreed with roikimiiTy in tiavin|; L'OrkaEsCciilJy opposite pairi 
nf sesAik loaves^ with parrs of smaller leaves in the aaiitfik 
The likcnt^ tg dried branches of rcnKnutry b very^ 

m Thii^ niiay tie TClcvanl^ its It is liouhtfui 

wWthrr the plnnr wiq ipuwii in lingiand at the time, imd 
if not, the lack of flowers on the plant shotYn in the Diptych 
would be cxpldjied. RoscmHiy is not menfioncd in tiie 
ton;^ list of htH>a given bi a mid-fifteenth^ntuty 
lisii on gardening (ed. A. M. T. Amhrt^i in 

liv, !S95v 157-73)^ but ii docs appear in tkc 
Ufit in H-M' Skffljie Mi?, izoi of about the same period 
(priUlcd in T. Wnghl^ ofOthtr 1^71^ p. 313). 

' Falgritve^ Aniuvl p. (cf, J. Wylki 

IItiJ{try 0/ under Ihitry ihr 1H98, iv* iflj 

fT.y. Ko, of the InvHitorv of JcwcLn wltich hud be¬ 
longed TO Kichard II, taken 39 May 1400^ mads; ^ ttern .ix. 
ovrxagCA d^or d'ini Goltr dn livere de la Ruynr Anne dc 
bnunchi^s di* m«< rnitn n gamrMri dc perlei^ saitz ptm pom 
—t'k orif. iij, Kjuan/ A sword-hdL and iheath wereetn- 
bmidcrrd for the ting with white hnjis ami ifli 

be hung bwieaih his hehnet in the chapet at 
VVindaor- ‘Ad hnmjdat. iiniufrTaghuie et Zonae pro i Cladin 


IXom, ftegb optni. in hrmid^r- miper ii'eJvet rub. luiii 
C efA'is sLbift coryn^ cl Ru'seriuity dc jium dt- Cipn:, et 
scricoad pendend. Bkibtns Galeani Dohl Regis infra capeJ^ 
lam de WTndesore hoc anno/ (J. -Anstis, The of ihe 

Order ihr Gtiriew, 17241 ii| sftr) In the siaiqc jtar two 
long gmvnswith eii!ii:rE$iv^rternhrnidmd fur Qiitcn fsabcL 
far Christma^^ with flprays of roscmitry imtl hmoni: 'pro 
broiidaiurr ti gnwm. long,, com manieps larg. miA dt; panno 
fangtiio. in gTmiOt ^Tem di Biinket long, t^pemt in 
hroiukr cum fitoKlihus dc li&semciry n GrtTfitre de mini 
dc Cipro cl scrieo pro dum- RieginA contra fctstum Naialis 
Domini ad hroudalur* ii gOAvn/ {Ihtd. i. ti5, 
account of Keeper of the Creat W'Hrilrohe tot 2Z Ric. TI.J 
' A detadEcl aceounr of the niccTnig Ik I ween the two 
khigs Dfar Ardm on 37, ^ and 30 ii given in 

a mautiMcript (Oriel Cdlegc, Oxhinl, No* 46^ tf* 10+“6) 

f iiintcd by P, Meyer rn dr fji Sod^M dt 

dr FraftCf (18So)^ ppr If. Hicha rd is deHcrihed 

is witariog b long gcr™ of md veJvfit, -with a hat full of 
hmiging pearb and n rich fotlar of the Itvm of ihr French 
king, a grr^ h&rt on hh and itccompiinied by his 
itenlkmen in gowns of red doth ivith b^ds of bile uj the 
R very of the dead queen 1 kn giiw tiia ile drap rugt ox’e 
I'rendcs dt hlaoc dc In livretdD migne que dtirciti murruH*, 
p. M2.), Richard ga^e in Llmrlra N CDlhn nf pearls and 
Ollier prtduuji »tonrs of the livery nf ihc dead t^ueeii, wnnh 
5,000 marks ("^un esnkr dis pctlcs etaurraspreciouscs pcfrea 
do la Hveiw de h roignr qtie derrein tourrusL, pres dc 
V “5 p. 317}, Charles VI gave iq the duchessnof 

Lancaster Biiil Glmictalcri to the ccuintcss of Hirnringdon 
and to Joan ihmghmr nf ilie duke of ctiLh^ of 

his liATry of brootti^^ods ("coJers de &on livcree de brum- 
cndifcs', p.2tq: printed 'broEuoodilea'h which hr haaituml 


THE WILTON DlETYCH — A KE^EXAMINATION it 

While stylistic parallels at both earlier and later dates have been urged, some of the 
closest rcseniblances of treatment are to be found in English an of the [3<)o’s. 
Notably die archaic convention of drawing eyes as elongated slits, giving a witlidrawn 
and hieratic expression, appears also in the face of the standing Virgin from the east 
window of Winchester College Cliapel (pL vn), glared in 1393d A Uke treatment is 
found in the stone statue of the Virgin over the outer gate of the college (pi. XI, a), 
built in 1394-7 ' Turning to other details, the curly hair of some heads ironi the 
Winchester glass closely resembles that of angels in the Diptych (pL vill, rt), while the 
coiffure of Richard II is much more Uke that of several of the kings ot the Winchester 
window chan the pudding-bowl cut seen in the Beaufort Hours and in other work of 
about 1410. 

The Winchester glass also includes a panel of Richard II before the Baptist (pi, ix), 
again with comparable liair and showing the king beardless; and kings from the Jesse 
Tree, such as 'Josaphat' (ph vriLfr) and 'Ochozias', who confonn to the same lashions, 
both with and without the forked beard. Though Richard may have been represented 
in the Diptych as more youthful than he actually was, the evidence suggests that he 
did not start a beard until 1395; certainly not until after Anne^s deaths Richard's 


round thuir necksL 

Rit Kurd’s preoccupation with dit memory of 

hffl first wife, at the verv' moment of reedving his iecundT 
btuggesfta that tbt Klizabcihan emiflikiu of rojemary with 
rcmrnnhrinice may htrvo been due to a tradition nf this 
royal obsession. The earltefit fjccurrenct of the iJiemt 
tpjoted in O.E.D. dates <inly from 15S4. 

^ The glass of ihe east wmdaw Appe^ara to be ciertsinhr 
nf earlier date than Mine of in the ^ide witidow^ bear* 
ifip both and oniwnet! *H’s, the foimcr doubtless 
alluding to Williiim of Wykriiam (died 27 Stpt. 1404^ the 
Vkiiidows bore inscnpiinn^ asking prayers for him, Tim fiir 
bis soul), ihe latter to Hcnty IV, who intefeaicd hunsrir in 
the allege {h>ct Ft. Kociliani, VkUma ami Aihfri Muuum 
Ciilk 4 fk$iSoj StiimeJGf*in, JO ■51). 

II is then reosonsbic to associate the gluEs o£ the east 
•Lvindow wilh that hrouj^ht ftom tJafoni 10 the ctdle^ in 
the smnmrr of 1 J93i as reoarckd by a •tnrt^iviftg hfiiuehidd 
ajxwni nf Wykeham for Apr.-Sept. in that year: 'In 
cipctisi^ .iir charicttnrtiiti de Inhere usque Oxomam ct 
de ibidem "ujuiue Clcre ct W ymoniain cananUam Titmxn 
pro fenesiria Colkgij di.nniui Wynttrfik Ja. iiic& nun 
,*ij- eqiib et Knimnilnii^ cbincEtiviii, nj.d-' tWtfi- 

ehrater Celkgc Mtiiiimenta, no, i = Oitmtu L i, printf?dp 
out quite correctly, by ]. Hh r,.eCoutcur, C/iUf jk 

IVittchestef^ iipo. p. 117). The chapel w-as con^crated 
on 17 July £395 (A. Leach, niJfiwy FFufrft^frtrr 
p, I34)t by which tune ii is to hr trsipeeted 
that the glsBH of the east window would have been in place, 
while the Accemnt Rolla of 15^; (WCM 22 oft'o] record 
D payment to a ^la?ict for mcndin|f the of iretrat 
windows damaged in the cba|id ('SoL ,j. vitreatciri emetir 
ilaiidn vitnitn dfvcraiuoin feotesttanim tn Capclia hoc anno 
pckitaiarutn vj.fln viij+d.'^ df. IjetJuifteuri^ pt.). The 
painter of the gkja Ls tenawn to have been Tbonruis (of 
Oiford) H'ho inserted his own portraii in ihe enffi window* 
i^h ihe fiiscripllDTE: ''ninmnd operatnr isttur^ vitri*, Lind 


viaited the college from turn: to time, as well as producing 
thr glass fat X«w Colley* Oifiird (C. Woodforde^ ITAa 
EratneA Ciaa &f Nr& tg5i* pp^ J-fib For 

the ^Mnehesterglass act LcCuuteur^op.n^*; J - FL Har^^cy in 
lilui. Lamlijft NmSi i Apr. 1950, ccxvi, 491-I; Rickert, 
«r Brttatn—Tht StiddU 1954, pp. 

Thomas of Oxford witt very probahly not the dcaigntr 
of the puinUrd glass, anil it is therefore interesting to note 
that Yteham's acooujit mil fnr 1393 shows thai he was 
employing the Londem p^fimer ifenehright ('In carecta 
Roger! aite Groue conducts dt Esdierc viqiie Farnliaijn 
eum hcrricuo Herchrighi pictoris Lanikmutnisia cariato 
mense Aprilif iiiji.d."), pteaumably the same as the 
Ilciehtigiii de Cologne, dtiSfieu aud painter of London, 
who on 13 Aug, T39S undertook to paint un irii^gc nf 
FiuJ with its Tahemadc of caipentTy on the righi of iht* 
High Aliar uf fit. Raul'* Cathedral for more, and ktci 

pctiticjncd the Dean snd Chapter for £12. ifif. for pain ting 
the imagt of St. Paul (Hislarical ManuscriprtB Conniiisdcm, 
t/ih RiforU i.i JOi 7 i 4 t)^ 

- Tht building of ihc (hner Gate can be dated li> 1394^ 
7* An Lircdiuil mil foe 1394-5 fWCM dJowctl 

cornniodii on All Saints Day (1 Noir. 1394) to mason r and 
carpcutCTS who had come Eo make a contract with William 
Wynford, the mazier maenn, for boRdhig rhe outer tower 
(*pm nnrr CKtEnori constntendfl" ; LieCoiiteiiT>i3^. eft pp^ 
77, 119L and in 1397-8 pa\Tnciit wa* rmide lor the piu- 
viisiun and fletting of cre^et-stnnea at the gates (Cuslus 
Operum mil 3* WCM J 3 ], The deaign and execution of 
rhe s^tue presumably belong within tbeec same yeans; it 
A-mild have been paid fnr as pan of tht nmn work fmaticcd 
by Wykeham, recorded in acojunts now iosU 

' TTic mofll decifllve evidence Is that uf the WiiicltestCT 
College gltihia panel and smnt hcadj ^lec above, n. 
and betmv, p, 12, nn, j, 4. Some apparent cvtdcncr tn 
the contrarv exists in the ilhirninateu uiiiials tif cliarter^ 
Ipiswkh (Ip-v^ich and East Suffolk Record Office, 
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effig}', iirdcred in April 1395 and certainly cast by 1397/ sliows him with a small 
moustache and tufts of beard, which Utter appear also in the Westminster Abbey 
portrait probably to be associated with that for ivhicfi Master Peter Combe the 
sacrist was paid in December 1395/ at the same time that he received payment for 
the paintings of the tester Over the tomb, now defaced. If Richard had already grow'n 
a short beard by December 1395. hut not yet the moustache which is seen on the 
effigy already being made, it is reasonable to suppose that the beard w'as of recent 
growth. This is supported, not only by the figure of 1393 in the Winchester College 
glass which has no trace of a beard,^ but by a carved head (pi. xi, Aj, obviously Intended 
for the king, on the southern label-stop outside the east window of the college chapel/ 
made either shortly before the window' was ready for the glass in summer *393, or 
thcreafier up to the consecration of the chapel on 17th July 1395/ Opportunity for 
actual portraiture existed, for the king w'as in Winchester to hold Parliament from 
20ih January to lOth February 1393/' and again in July and September, when he 
dined with Bishop Wykehain at Wolvesey/ The corresponding labd-siop, of an 
ageing bishop, gives every sign of being a genuine portrait of Wykehani,^ Richard 
is also shown beardless in the French illummadun of Mraieres’s project for the Order 
of the Passion,'' datable to 1395-6, 


plmtogi^phcil by tiie CcrtiriAurJ InstiLutc of Arl^ nt^ative 
118767(33)1 nnd ShiEwstrury (Corpuratinn MuniiTreniftx 
Boa I, No, 24I bfith (if which iher^' rhe king wrtli a forierd 
bf-snl, ouii iJ^t ai SltTEWiibtiry vi-iih a uiou^taclie wetL 
ShiUMbury charter h tiflird zt So^\ 1389 ami ibat si 
Ipwkh j 6 Feb, 1379.80, wl«ri Richard thirlccn years 
old. Since it ih mdiiirmlv irnpassihie tlmt Rmhard shoitid 
have wirrn » bcmnl ot this date, njid the iHummsitioit ot 
initials wja 411 xddititiD to churtor^ ^fter dn^it 

didivcfj'. it miifit be pic$iiincd that llie djitea of 
^ some years later than those of the cUartciB. At njirews- 
hiH7 tile poni tdi may otct hare been on the life 

duKng Riidiurd"! risit lo ^Kild Puriiamciit lIieh: lq Jam 
1 on indebted irt i)r. G, Zamecki ff>r drawing mv 
attiMitinri In the T|jswich riiiiiLatiire and Tor lii^ 

^ife of A phoTd^tmph of ti. ' See 8, n. 6 above, 

^ The Tdimtity of the 4ui viviii^ portrait frith that rc- 
feiTtd io in the Boll (E. 403/554, m, 12; ah&trMrt in 
r, Devun, /j^iieJ of tl$e p, 262) was by 

W. Bui)^ fill Cm. Cj, Btott, Ctfojjtngi from ff rifmiWe/r 
and ed,, iWji p. iTfin.J and accepted hy W- R- 
Lcihaby {UWtmmirr Ahhiy itwJ rAe Kinjir' Craftiwtrn, 
1906+ pp. 378-9} ami E. . Triatram (Ei^hsk IVaii- 
Palling of 14ih Ctmary, 1955, p, 45), who r^^ardt 

Moflter l^tet (Combe) w Ininself mo«i probably the 
painieT. (Fur Coinl>c see E. H, FeancE^ Thr n/ 

iFfT^mi'Hrfvrj p* tOJ.) I'he mdjy in fht roll, dated 
Tueftdiy* 14 tk€, 1395, mna: Bacrivtr 

ecdTOr bc^ti Petri Wi^stto* lii dentriia tiki Lityeratit per 
idBTLUE jobemmi Ifaxey la pcirsoiucionem jlxAL quaif 
dnmimi^ Rei sibi lib^arc rTtmdavil tam pm pi^tum 
Cf«?pt:i1tirc tiipra Tumbonn Anne tiupi:! Rtginr Anj^lic 
infta durtBtn ccclcaiam huinaic existent is quani pro nemn- 
cione VTULia tunibc prope tiimbaiB ciusdem Regiruj ac 
edain pro picruri du&drrti nimbi: remote el pro pietura 
vTiiits yncaginii ad ^iirubtndifiimi vniiis ftcuis contrafacie 


in chnrn ecckdi; predicts pci breve de priuuoj tigilJo inter 
mandaui de hoc nermino—.xSili/ 

* SdtLari^ op, €it. p, toj w'bo saw the original tlust in its 

enrraded sUtc 3t EtilngtDn Park» ^Vitnvkk^jTiEj stales thtir 
the portmll is "wwing umllar tufts of hiir upon tlic diln 
to ihofK described' (inrefexTing to the effigy the abbey 
pfinrait), Minntjc examination of ihc glas in 1^4% Ivefnrr, 
during^ and after its deunui^ faded m revcaj iiic ah^htest 
Irace iif thew 1 lifts nf. hair, thnugh and Wlrfaix 

coiTo&ion gave a fa!^ impression at 1 *Jighi disrancc. Sec 
also LL-CiKiteur, op. df^ ii. 

* H- Chitpy And S, PiicheT, Mrduiemf S^utpimes ai 
Hinrhttter Calkj^ (1932), pp, la-j 1 and pL xxiv^i 

" See above, p. 1 1, u. 1. IhEre no fnvaxiable pnu:tit’c 
os to ihc caning of architeciural iciilptiife- Sortie picers 
were ceriHinly worked ai the bcndi, otbeta m situ, but at 
hast the filial touches and any feJativeb dElinatc. wnrit 
Would lie added efier the i&tofic was in poaittotij to avoid 
ifni tiak of danu^t.. Two 94iih importonl piimaita Afl tlniffe 
ILtiiting the grear wiiidnw nf ihc uhape] pTotiahly did not 
mceive their final form unllLslionJy before die 
were siiuck, almi^ cenamly in 13(J4-5- 

* F.R.tb, E, iQi/402.'fo, L 4 ff. 

' WykehamS household Recount (Wtnchesicf Collect 
Muiummls, no. j), compared wiih rlw hiahnp'i irincnirv, 

* ChitiA' and Pitcher, op. ciL pi ixivi. 

H.\L, RoyaJ 30 R n. t z; fCprodui!cd in ^L V; 
Clarke,, op. pf. 2; in J, Hsn-'cv+ i'hf Ptfiirineencts 
(1948}, fig. 48; md in M. Trevd^* tUustroUd En^Ush 
SoeiaJ IJistofy (1949), C pl- +i. Thii ilkfminiitKritt h pne- 
ounubly connccicd ivith the visit to England yf Jtrd»*ri-t Ir 
^k^not OT Uimiie m the spring of tigt;, when be jsaw tlic 
king iintnctliately after his return fram Ireland (K. Perm%„ 
L'Angkffrfi ti U sehismr H'fMadrriT, Paris, 1933 , p, 
3^4). But it js uncertain wIsirthEr tilt TtiaraiiBcripl waa 
hroui^it to England hy Robert, Of W'm the immediate out- 
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Eithtir Richard, aged 28 on 6th January 1395, preserved a distinctly youthftil 
appearance, corroborated by the other beardless poriratTs ; or he had already lost 
his IfXiks, and the painter deliberately flattered him, or worked from an earlier portrait 
from life,' A possible reason for the change 
between the bright young man of the Winchester 
College dripstone, the French miniature, and 
the Diptych and the care-Wfim individual of the 
effigy may lie in the onset of disease, for a medi¬ 
cine for the stone had been tried by Richard 11 *s 
physician upon the king himself.- The proba¬ 
bility that Richard was suffering from increas¬ 
ingly serious ill health is supported by large 
sums spent upon medicines prescribed in 1395- 
6 by the king^s physician John Middelton, his 
surgeon WtUiam Bradewardyn, and other doc- 
torsA This p ainf ul disease may also account for 
the fits of fury to which tlie king was prone, as 
was that later sufferer from calculus, Judge 
Jeffreys/ Anotherfactor in producing Richard's 
suddenly careworn appearance must have been 
his unmeasured grief at the death of Anne of 
Bohemia. 

If, on the other hand, King Richard s per¬ 
sonal appearance in the Diptych Is to be entirely 
disregarded as evidence of date, it is tnherwise pic. i. rtui wjUdh Diptych. Shield and 

with heraldry, coiffure, and costume. The use helm from hack of light panel pi, v) 

of France .Aiicient in the royal quarteringa b 

strong prima facie c^ddence of a date earlier than 140^ at the latest, by which time 
France Modern had been placed on Henry IV's second Great Seal, merely senti¬ 
mental use of tlie older form, though possible, is not likely ala later date, and seems 
almost out of the question after Henry Vs accession in March 1+13, before which 
an openly countenanced memorial picture, produced by the king’s painters, is un¬ 
thinkable.* But it is hardly credil^Ie that Hemy' V, who was so ruthlessly to crush the 


CDHic of hjs Ytilt: on this depends the question fthtithtr ihc 

E -i\X of Richard goct hack lo A ‘type* at IJ94 nr«r|jcr 
i the whole Man* pmbahlt), or la to be aceqiled ^ 
on hii appcaraiiocr in May 1 J9S' 

* Th^ portrait tdipht havt been ii’orkcd ifp fmnt im 
earjicr sketch if pamted duTioe Kichard'* ahsenct in Ire¬ 
land, Ocu T594-Miy tJ95^ thi^abaimce nn campaifij 
fnllov^ini^ K» Mion wi hi* cruel kisa well have beeti 

the cjccaaidfi of the Bllowiitg liU btard to gTcn*% 

There has been ^ lefidLiicjr in piuch of the literature to 
e^a^^rate the vnulhfnJnc^ nf Richard"* appearance in thft 
Diptych: all tliflt can uk\y bif laid i& that the k\ng '9 ap 
might be anything between a^Miut ij (1334} and 30 (1397) 
in attreme hmita- 

^ B.M., Royal MS* ii E. saii f. 132 (art. 5^: medicnui 


pro petra pmhffta per meiJtciun Rieatdj Regts Hcuudi in 
Ipao Rcge, elc/ 

* TIjc Wardrobe Bot>k of 1395-6 (E. 101/403/10] con- 

mns Inn^ iistsnf payments (E 40) fur niediciiics "pm soni- 
fate Cf^iyKiri* Regi^ et familie «ie\ to a total of jdL* 

Ilf A'hieh At Icaftt a payzntnt nf ^^4. 5^^ tn well m a pnipnr- 
Unn of the rrsi,^ for the kind's pcr^nal medkEOca albnc. 

See alan F. Devon, hsuft wf ih Ex^hequef^ p, 357., 

* For Richard's uuthnm of Imy at the funeral of Anne 
of Bohemia itc A_ Sttrh <*{h cff. p- loj. eauc nf 
Jeffrci/f la a well outhcmicittr.d dideal iiikory'; icc II, B. 
Irv-ing, Lifr. ofjud^ 

* No thisdry in favour of a dace aJftcf Richard'^ dtaih can 
face the midtitude of factors which prevent the Diptych 
ffitmi bffiTtg regarded * mcTTiofiitl pflinun^ faet iibo^x, 
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Ricardian faction io I4i5t would have dictated the Diptych; nor that lie cotild, if so, 
li3\'e refrained from some heraldic or otlitr indication that would claim the credir for 
his act of piety. A much more serious objection to any theorj' of a memorial picture 
is tile absence of any inscription asking prayers for Richard’s soul, which his most 
bitter enemy would have sought. 

This applies c(|tially to a secret rncmorial painting produced for the anti-Lancastrian 
underground party; but more conclusive objection in this case is that such a painting 
wrnild not have been made while the party regarded Richard as still alive. We know? 
that in 1402—3 Creton believed Richard to be in Scotland,' that in I404 the legitimist 
part>' either believed that Richard was alive, or found it politic to say they did 
that in 140 ^ the earl of Northumherland took up anus in Richard *s name,* and that 
soon afterwards llie Scottish Court was mamtainiitg a pretender accepted by 
legitimists as being the king.* .Alter Henry V’s accession, the thesis that Richard was 
alive in Scotland was sustained by the carl of Cambridge and bis fellow conspirators 
in 1415.* and was still asserted by Sir John Oldcastle in December 1417 * The 
Scottish pretender, if pretentler he were, did not die until 13th December 1419, 
when he was buried, as king of England, in the church of the Black Friars of Stirling,^ 
A secret memorial picture is then virtually impossible in the first nineteen years of 
die century; and wliite a secret propaganda picture, on the theme ‘When the King 
enjo)^ his owm again', made to the instructions of the exiled Richard himself, may 
be a theoretical possibility for some years after 1400. the intrinsic unlikelihood is 
very great, especially as Queen Isabella did not die until late in 1409, and the Diptych 
contains no reference to her. 

p, sEid betem, p. jg., n. ihc mdny inriic^frianfi thAt its 
compiksited Slid imiqiir konn^jsphy can oiiiy ht imo- 
cint^d with own pefsoiiality, ur the fundftnieiuftl 

impossibilrty fftippoc^iti^ (hut e, dii^tulcd bv 

Htnry I V or Htniy V avouM so cmptiaEb€ 

and teiTOatitm with myal Mints. 

j'or litL' djt# Ilf Till! chsiiigi^ frtiTTt the urm£ ds fieufp- 

da-tyr in Fr3ni:c kihI w A* U, W yan Iri 

ihi British Archamhif^kal Anodndtm, jctxis. p. 164; 

Thr Grziit Smlt uf Engiand (pp. 43-44H. J eidfiiuon 
rri * Iiest ('J*he litp H. S. Zviiigs^ 

fimi Oil Arcfu^l 4 j^£tii ytmrmd, Mvli* T^i| 154-80! rr- 
tlic (lold gtcy L seal with, the AiiiiA cf Froiwrc Mcnlcrji 

'msde ai the bejpnning of Henry IV ^3 rdjjn' Ip. 175 ). 

ITie u»c m ihe Diptych of the older bemliijy is toe iTir>r£ 
linking tn ihiil itir fnttn:^ of htJm und ilucld (ftg. 1] lEicr 
thnae firal btiing introduced in the laH da'atlif ilf riw! fnur- 
tceriih ctntury (iacc IjcJota, p. 15, o, 1) Tlic lidtn, Sviih 
it£ Hp of projeciinn, i» a development fmcti of 
the hktk l^rincc, hut irai snon to l>e ^nprrscdtid by tkai 
s^ith 4 mouthed' lip irthkh heenme universal 

bv 1420 uf wHer und k aJwnyftidtijwn hetaidkally in ihn^- 
quiotcr licsw ([!ompHr€ pla. vi Atid yu in A- Witgner^ 

HfrMry in Ewgtmd, iy46!. Amonj^ the best examples 
of the uctunl pietfc of ermnitr aic the Kelnim uEBocisnti 
wilh Sir Rcj^niilil Braybimik {dietl *4^13) Sir Nicttolda 

lluwberk (died 1407), wltich would not hjiw twc.ft new 
whea huTJK uvel tlieir tomliH tn Tobhaiii Chnrdi^ Kent 


(G- F. J-iaking, A fi/ Etijrfifwiin Annavr and ii^ 

iqio, *03-4. * TcfcrfCiicc for which I m rndehled in 
^Ir. Cluudc Bbir b 

Sinularly the flbield wilb vcrtii^il iides and obtusely 
poinied has* i& famid in the masonry of ihc north porch of 
WcsttnuiaicT Halt (1594-1400). i\ work of the inprefue 
qti^iry of die Dipwch h likeSv to dait from the initiEil 
phaa* of aucb new fsabioTii. 

* Walfon* op. ciL li* 

" In 1404 Maud (de U(rord)+ the old cuuntErsfi of Oxford^ 
widowd mother Robert de V’erCi w a* aciivne in Fssat on 
behalf of Ridutd 11 , wbnrn ^hc d^kkmd to be still tdive. 
According m the St, .Albans dEinnider 'Hiftmas WaLdnj^ 
Holla SeriC 4 p u, 1864^ 26a!-4)‘fthe 
also had made many silver and gill harts^ namely ilun badges 
whitJt King llicltuTd used vo give to his knights, esquires 
and frinids; dial the knighta of that countrvsidt (ord 
other brave m«i might iht mnte awuly be drawn tn ihe 
cause by this dislributton (of hadges) on riic behalf/ 

^ Wallon, op, fiL li, 585, 53a. 

Ibid, lip 516' Th Exfhfqarr RoIE of SaittAitd 1406-j6. 
pp. 71. aij, 239, aSq. 

^ 4 jrd Rf^pott of ihff Deputy Xccptt of the Public 
Hccords, p, 579^ 

* Waibn. op. di. ii, 532- 

^ John dc Fordun, Scotidtr*jni^nt^ ed, T. Heeme {1722). 
Iv, 121s; ZiArr Plmcftrdlffnsu flTie Hi^unans of ScoTloridi 

viip iSn). m- 
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The evidence of costume and coiiFute teUs strongly against a date even as late as 
1405-10. In die Diptycli the king wears a rich robe which, tmlike the purely formal 
garments of his patrons, has the high collar of the houppelande, but not in its 
exaggerated ff>nn. According to Kelly and Schwabf the high collar ‘evolved hetn'een 
1380 and 1390',' and in an extreme form it is very prominent in the donors* figuri^ 
of die Beaufort Hours Annunciation,* while in the Crucifixion of liie Sherborne Missal, 
painted between 1396 and 1407,^ there arc high collars slightly more exaggerated 
than tiiat in the Diptych, and a hair treatment intcimediate between Richard*s style 
in the Diptyxh and the later pudding-bowl cut/ The style of the king*s hair-cut is 
indeed entirely in keeping with that of the 1390*^3, but was going out in the first years 
of the new ceniurj’^ and had been superseded before 1410, as is witnessed by the figures 
in the Beaufort Hours and by those of Prince Henry and Hticdcve in the Litter’s De 
Regmifi^ Prittcipiim.^ On the contrary, wc may note how closely both hair-cut and 
clean-shaven face resemble those in the presentation ol the bfM>iL of the Order of the 
Passion,'' datable to 1395-6, which also shows the courtiers, though not the king 
himself, wearing high collars that have not yet reached exaggerated proportions/ 
Something more may here be said of the pictorial content of the Diptych. The 
robe worn by the king is patterned with an elaborate design of brf>om~cod collars 
encircling chained harts, witli small eagles displayed in the interstices between the 
links of broom-cods. The colour and design resemble those of the ^wns worn at 
Smithfield in January 1397. It seems probable that, as Professor ''['risiram pointed 
out,’* the eagles allude to those interwoven all over the pallium of the coronation. 


^ M- K^Uy aud U. Schwibe^ A Skfsrt afCax- 

Utmr attii Arm^iar 

^ Ms. J A. scFiii, L repscMlucfid m 

M. Riiiert, Painiing tn Bniam—The Ag*ri 

pL ihe date lies hetmicd 1399 *4107 

ccrtiiDly ttficrr 1403 U'itiJ. p, 1^, n- (*4)* A con- 

ncfjffon tetmen ihtit miniamte and thi- DJpiycfi often 
heen fitrt^sed, muat recently by ProfessOE Wormidd 
i^^tiurnai of Warlturg, etc. but tKc moTc 

humajLtsiiEp Ickj hieraiic, *hould be notitedg dift 

ttuirked differcmpcB of cijffltum^r 4 fHd eudfutc, in the 
tn^nuifil of fjatf =3 and the ^cbonipd f mthe?- Uieikcsscs 
)iave ^Jccn trfl^ced between the Diptych and sunic of 
ihc jltiuninitjonfi in the Bedford PeaUer oriil ffowr* 

Add MS. 42131)^ bniit ^Imijld he tinted that dib i* dwh 
Inter, nm only bccaiitte its fiuu^ humiJjistic iarea* biii in 
ilinl The ju:hicvf5mcnt ttf anna on. f. 73 displays the Royal 
Arita tjuancriBty France and h helm of the 'ftog- 

moulheeP tvpe in ihree-^quarter riew Ahnnf, p- r3, n. s)h 
' In the lihrary of the dulie of Nntthumberrand. Aln- 

wict Ciitk; J. A. Herbm, TA^- A/W 

fRoa^burglie Club, The cmcilkioR ta rcpnjdwced 

m Ritkcrt. op. nL pi. ibt- One may olsti compare the 
closelT similar fnrfna of cullst and liiir*<iit eif kirtg^ in the 
JefeK of St. Helen s. AhiOgdan, painted *o<iri tiftef 

139J and emainJy by 1404 (repmditeediii Rickeix ctf. 

5 1; 158; dT. A. E, PrcsUJP in Eethhire ^rchar^tf^caJ 
oiirnal, xf, 1936, 13&, (jBJ. 

^ Jnstdliciency of precieiely dated mateml nmkoi dog- 
madam unwiMr, but cxsimJfiiilton «f a very largie number of 


iUuTTtinfliijjns^, and car\"ings (hnih English and 
FryneUJ has failed to disclose any evide 3 >ce can Hi a i or with 
the propf>&iiimi that the Sf5reeping and cXi.-tTtd high crjJbr 
framHig the fatic^ anti m ihuiter Imir-mlii for moi, cut well 
iiilKiiV'c the lugethcr [cutned d new fasldon appfuxim- 
ately f^ Hiirtt dtn^ with the opening tsf the fiflecJitli cttltuiy. 
It can be sctii already in being m the brouzh ilJnimnanons 
of a copy of the wnrksof Qimtine fie Ptwan(R..%h, Harleian 
MS. 4431), whidi can k daMd tu c- 1403 ; 4t L 17^! a 
bronm-Qdii collar, unlike Lfcus^ of the Diptych, is idiOwTi. 

fll^h eoIIktb and a helm (ecc oboveT p* tj* 5) rather 
later than thi>fie nf the Diptydi^ and liuur-alyles slightly 
niDTt devclflped trr^ards ihe pudding'lxivll mt^ appcilr 
in the riinuErkahlc 'icwcl* known ax 'Daa guldciLr Ri^jo' 
at AldHtiiigp Envaxin fpl. laii), Certainly Fartfi'taii and iini 
later titan I403 (see iM FrankjciibiiiTier in ReperliirfufH 
fur HunMiTciTsentchufs, JtlrY (192^), p* 33; and 1 \ Milller 
and Ei StcingralneT in Jahr^i^rh drr 

KmitsK 35. V 0954 h PP' ^9-79)- 

■ B_M,^ Aniodrl MS. jJl, K. 37; rcprodLiced in Rickert, 
at, pi. ihge. 

^ See above, p. n. 9. 

' Sec , n> 4. I^ittle ur no diderirnce can be delteted 
Heiwccfi the fafthiunable cofltt nines of France auii Unj^bmd, 
but both arc distinguished frtan tluxfe of Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. Wliile fhi; c<nincif Pana may liave aet the nmss- 
CkanneJ fashions, there h on rwnn to think that the 
London imge separiied by a of more than 

a year or two at most, 

^ Tile iMtmfti (1949), i, 3S4* 
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The harts, like those of the badges and the larger emblem on the back, and in spite of 
differences in scale, share in the feeling for st^'liaatinn r^f nature seen in the lion of the 
crest, in the angels’ wings, the Baptist’s lamb, and the strowii Ho^eers. Again, a 
close paratiel to the plants of the Diptych foregrounds can he found in the Winchester 
College glass of 1393, both including an unusual rosettc-like plant whose leaves have 
a stiff, slender midrib and opposite pairs of leaflets. The angels’ wings bear a marked 
resemblance, considering their difference in scale, to the wing of the figure of Su 
Michael in tiie By ward Tower of the Tower of London.’ ft is hard to believe that 
the Diptych can have been painted elsewhere than in England,- or that its painter 
was not either English or 3 foreigner so long resident as to have fully assimilaUU all 
the traditions of insular art. 

The extent to which heraldic animals were based on life is uncertain. The hart of 
the Diptych, with its stydized refinement of neck and muzzle, derives from the tradi¬ 
tion of heraldic deer, such as the white hind of King Richard’s mother,^ but may 
owe soiiietliiiig to direct study. -Among gifts recorded in the Wardrobe Book running 
to 30th September 1393 ia a sum of 13J. 41/. to John Shelwode of the Forest of Windsor 
for keeping a wiiite hart from ‘Cherburgld, presented to llie king by Sir Stephen 
Scn>pe/ 'I his white Iiart may well have been studied hy die royal painters engaged 
in producing versions of their master’s badge. Sir Stephen Scrope w^as, in the 
autumn of 1395, one of Richard’s three anihassadoi^ to Rome to press the suit for 
Edward IT’s canonization,^ and later one of the faithful friends who stayed with their 
king to the last, Serf^pe bearing the sword before him wdico he met Henry of Lancaster 
between Flint and Chesrer.*’ 

S<i much for the direct evidence; it is now necessary to enter the realm of conjecture 
to account for the making of the Diptych and for it's unusual svmi holism. From the 
evidence a date certainly later than the death of .Anne of Bohemia in June 1394, but 
before the autumn of 1399, may be assumed. Furthermore, the insistent repetition of 
royal badges and the concentration of attention upon tlie figure of Richard himself, 


' Rt'prDdiici:d m E. W. Tnsiram, KitgHsH 
of ikr l 4 lh ^^^mfury pU lO; d, frl&. 4A* q, and pp, 

* Wiilc 11 ill pu^aibic td Uuue itoiiiin., FfaicU, Fli-miHli, 
Bohemian, ani} Hyzantinc influence in ihc sn-lt nf rht 
palnttfij^i iTnprtssKJTi ia inmlL^dly differsni fitoin 

ihitt (if l^lc kiLuwit ■Adrift nf any fiincign country ^ hut 
r^mhlcA eIlu atmnftphcfc Kvnttxttpurxry Englbih 
and panc.hpHiTnJnga and ^taioed gUBSL for an Adltilnihlr 
stimining-up of ihc for aulhocihip aee T. 

Etiidkin, Thf Fii/fow triptych, pp^ 10-14: aninng fcccni 
aitthnritLCftp Dr. Evartit, arid Dr. Ricken 

accept ftn En^ltnJi udgin. Pmfe&Mu Wortmdd^ though 
stressinji^ Ttaliiut cofitactSk fha the j uaiiuirt^ jjytu tijc fmnxc^ 
Aiork of English dcvcfopmcEic. 

^ Sec fi, sy, l-rrcidiin.^ Royal Bemii (1956!* p. (15^ Siclwrf, 
fit. pp. 4:2-45. 57, 

^ h. ioi'403/ia, f. 15: 'Jdhanni ^^hclwixlr dc 

Foresta de \Wndtsutf: dc dant} doiniiiL Rcrfift pm 
vniua Cenjj ilbi dt? panihua d^ Chirburgh [CJiiCtiiui^h 
B.M, Add, MB. 15TT5} mhi prtifinniii ex parte Biephant 
Sernp TnllhU jtiipa* Tht plaw may k Cherbaun? 


in Fraticc. whence iLc EngU^i girrbon wiist dten 
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4 companann hm hecis inRntitind by ProfcBftOr Wor- 
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F. Weeker, KiftisiliTl£Xikfj 7 i]i Fheirc art fiiguifictuit differ- 
etiLt$: dr Gragai's «kcEdi is a fificlikc view of a rea] atag> 
w?llli ht broad itiiJ£xie and heavy neej^ (the Tnaiie grown in 
the mning Kitaon) and haumdu^^, ulide ibe Diptydi &Jiuw& 
H refined beast wiih a ^yfujurtd-lltc rrmifijlc ^md aJendrr 
rifcfc nnd quanm. Vhh sU-lizaiiori of the detr hi Endisli 
lii^aldry mn Iw triia-d bairk ai Icaat lu (3^2, iht d*tc of 
a fine fpl, cif 'JTiniiiaft dt floiainL eail of Kcfi^ 
Ricbtifrl a Judf-bTutficr^ litarin^ a liiiid lying beneath u tree 
CWinclicslcr College Muiiimcnts, twn dtMiti- 

mcntB daied it Sept. Tlihi. like tin- hart <jf ihc 

Diptych, hclnngB i^thcr to the ii^uJar tradhioi^ of Hn-hir 
design than hi F tali an repTicicrFTtaiiij'jiid reaUem. 

' E, Petfoy, L'An^Irlrrrt If gt/tmi . . ,, pn. 

VVallan, op, nr, ii, 275; see abo pp. 259, 271^ 277, 
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as well as the reminiscence of Ins dead queen, must have been the outcome of personal 
dictation by the king, while the display of his badge and arms on the outside of the 
panels as folded for transport proves that it was made to be his personal possession. 
The painting is then a reflection of Richard’s mind during die last live years of iiis 
reign. 

Much information exists as to the king’s state of mind; to the possibility that it 
was affected by ill health I have already referred. "J'o summarb:e briefly: Richard, a 
boy in his eleventh year, came to the throne in 1377, just fift}' years after the deposition 
and murder of his great-grandfather, Edward fl. Unlike Edward, Richard did not 
allow himself to become the puppet of rival factions, but fought rebellion by all 
means in his power, and it is as a vital part of the king’s pensonal politic that the 
Wilton Diptych must be explained. 

Among the pretlisposing causes of the king’s psychology in his last years were the 
feasants’ Revolt of 13S1, vphen the fourteen-year-old Richard made himself leader 
of the rebel commons under their banners of St. George; the overthrow of Richard’s 
first personal government in 1387-8 and the ensuing tyramiy of the Lords Appellant 
in the Merciless Parliament; the queen’s sudden death in June *39+1 ^tid the renew'cd 
plottings of the baronage, quelled by Richard as he himself describes in his remarkable 
letter to Albert, duke of Bavaria, a document which betrays his state of nen'ous 


stram in *397.' 

The king had built up a pany of royalist magnates by the end of 1396A But ten 
years before he had threatened his parliament with the vengeance of the King of 
France, with whom he hoped to ally himself/ and by (387 he had begun to take steps 
to secure the canonUatioD of Edward 11 ,* of whose miracles he sent a book to Pope 
Boniface IX in 1395.- I’he white harts painted on the Norman piers flanking Edw'ard 
II*s tomb at Gloucester indicate that Richard was linking his new movement to the 
cult of his murdered great-grandfather; the original paintings may be dated approxi¬ 
mately by Richard's arrangement with the abbot and convent in April 1391, whereby 
they were to maintain certain lights and ornaments about die murdered king’s shrine,^ 

TTic link betw'een the king’s religious outlook and iiis political activities later 


‘ D.NLCuliua MS. G-vIba H. L 21, ptititcd in J. Sttven. 

3011 ^ Wars tiif- Eughsh I'u Franct (Rolls Scnca, l®6ih i, 
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of The repairs carried out at ihe npciise Oriel Colley in 


yuu, XiTTIii 
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becomes more obvious. * The inscription surroundinp his tomb in ^Vestm inster Alibev. 
evidently dictated by him between 1395 and 1397* declared that 'he threw down 
whomsoever violated die Royal Prerogative; overwhelmed heretics and laid low their 
friendsV w'hile his will, made on lOih April 1399, after referring to Ids reign as ‘a 
submission of our neck by tiie mercy of the Supreme King to die burden of the 
goyemment of the English*, makes large bequests to his successor conditional iiptin 
strict observance of statutes and ordinances made in 1397 q.< Meanwhile, on ihth 
January i399>^ Papal confirmation had already been obtained of the excommunication 
promulgated against all wdio should violate these statutes and ordinances,* w^hich 
were both a formal reversal of the acts done against the royal supremacy in the parlia¬ 
ments of 1386 and ij88 and a sotemn endorsement of the roval prerogative for all 
future time. 

To recapitulate: Richard 11 had mowed tor the canonization of Edtvard 11, to 
destroy the awkward precedent of his deposition; obtained from parliament a com¬ 
plete traverse of all former actions w'hich could be construed as attacks upon the 
theory that the king was supreme under God; took oaths from all three estates in 
support of this process, and amended the law of treason to preclude any fresh attempt 
at reversal, lie obtained sentence ol excommunication against violators of the netv 
statutes and ordinances, and papa] confirmation of the ban. On a material plane he 
raised a force of archers and pul tliem into his livery^ of the V’i'hite Hart.'* while he 
placed his own nominees at key* points of nationafand local adnunlstTatiom His 


I7J7, ^789. and 1798 (inscription on pifrrwc&( of tomb), 
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financial position was assured by a life-grant of the customs and other duties, and he 
got from parliament in 1398 a delegation of powers to a committee which he nominated.' 

That these activities formed an orgamKed campaign is certain; but must not such 
a campaign have involved an inner circle of pledged supporters ? In the circumstances 
is it not likely that such a body of supporters took the form of a secret fraternity 
both religious and chivatric in character? It has been suggested that the eleven angels 
of the Diptych, all wearing the king’s collar and badge, are Richard’s companions,^ 
and this must indeed be the truth. But it is less easy to suppose that the serene but 
gay angels of the painting are companions in an after-life than to accept them as 
cryptic syrnhols fi>r the living members of an order not to be referred to openly; for 
here we come much closer to a satisfactory axplanation of their numberJ 
To the initiated the eleven angels may ha^’c stood for the eleven members of the 
inner circle of an order founded in imitation of the number of the loyal apostles. 
That there is notliing unlikely in such a meaning is shown by the numerical symbolism 
of Wykeham's college at Winchester, where the warden and ten fellows w'ere equiva¬ 
lent to the eleven faithful apostles, the two masters and seventy scholars to the 
seventy-two discipies, the three chaplains and three lay-clerks to the six faithful 
deacons, and the sixteen choristers to the number of the prophets. This scheme 
elaborated the statutes of Queen’s College, Oxford, which expressly laid down that 
the warden and twelve fellows were appointed 'in imitation of the mystery of the 
career uf Christ and his Apostles on Earth’, while the school-hoys were ‘not to exceed 
the number of the seventy-two disciples of Christ’/ 

To summarize these tentative conclusions: King Richartl, embittered by opptisition 
and by the death of his much loved queen, determined to carry out a policy, long had 
in mind, which should place the Crown beyond the reach of future attacks. To this 
end he built up ihethenry of kingship by divine right buttressed by religious sanctions 
and by every available ptilitical device. At the core of liis policy there was t(t be a 
secret order, possibly inspired by Meziercs’s Order of the Passion, but devoted to 
tlie maintenance of divine government in England. The sovereign and eleven com¬ 
panions would represent the apostles and have at their head Christ himself, whose 
work on earth they were vow^ed to do. The Order was to be in a sense an esoteric 
counterpart of tlie Order of the Garter l while that had its headquarters puhticly in 
Windsor Casde, the new' body wa.s to meet quietly wherever tlie king happened to 
be, perhaps in the specially enriched chapel of the Old Manor in Windsor Park, 
perhaps at King’s Langley. For such gatherings the portable Diptych would form 
an ideal altar-piece.* 

Let us return to it (pi. i), attempting to explain in order its chief features. The 

aci of piwyf.T. figijRra iif dunars or nther mundane 
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focal point of the compositKin is the (igxirt' of the Blessed Vitkin, here not Queen of 
Heaven alone, but also mystically of Britain, for the island was regarded as lier down\‘ 
I'lie earliest doeunicntary^ reference to this tradition seems to occur in a letter 
written by Aichbishop Arundel some six months after Richard's deposition, where 
the special duty of the English tti surpass otliers in devotion to tlie Virgin was urged 
on the ground that we art ‘the seiwants of her special inheritance and her own Dow'rv, 
as we arc commonly called*-* This view can he traced hack and linked to King 
Richard II himself, for there existed until at least the seventeenth century, in the 
English Hospice or College at Rome, a painting of five panels in whicli figures 
heraldically identifiable as Richard II and Anne of Bohemia otfer to the Virgin the 
island of Britain, Two partial descriptions of this painting survive, one referring to 
the king as being presented by St. George in annour,’ the other to St John as being 
his sponsorprobably both saints appeared, die latter presuniablv the Baptist, for 
whom Richard fell a special veneration. In the tomb mscription occurs the prayer: 
'O merciful Clirist, to Wliom he was devoted, save him dirough the prayers of the 
Baptist who presented him’,' a phrase which might be describing the scene in the 
Diptych and perhaps also that of the poly'ptych in Rome, which bore tlie verse: Dr*s 
tua^ ‘Vii^o Jim, haec fsi; qitmv rege Maria ('J'hia is thy dovm*, holy Virgin; wherefore 
be Mary, our queen). 

Small engravings of the two royal figures (pJ, xn) were published in 1638 by the 
Roman herald Silvester Petra-Sancta ;* dial of the king shows that he had already a 
small moustache and forked beard, as on the effigy, suggesting that the date of the 
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HeavirdJy Coiirt uituld lAtiar iiia pEi^iniil limy- The 
angels mtc thciL certainly symbulic; their cciibct^ ttu^hi 
indeed he ^yinholfc also, marking attachiuent to the known 
trrefy of the Kmg of rrmivwr; hut t\u^ view is greatly 
weakened by ihe disaiTnilarity of the conarHi ti> that kiifTwii 
to have he^R preacRtcd tn HicJmfd^ and dao by iht tuck ul 
anV mure ov ert reference to Fnmoe. R has beenargutid (by 
J. Cl. Nitho^B and Miss Clarke, ainnngf olhvr^^ dial the 
Jajrk nt ^^demce lor the making of collars of broorn-^ods 
hi England, iiiL»pitcaf the tLsIottisiivcTeseareiu^of A^thmok 
and . 4 ibtli* carried ^nit when many more of ihc occmuita of 
ihc Royal liV'ardrolie were availsblc tlian now 
proves that ihe coUan^ of ihc Diptych are tliMc of tlie 
Trench Oftlts. Ytt il is difficub to avoid the inference 
tbal Etii^lLiih cnllar^ir were mwW (uer Iwlnw^ p. 03^ n. 4}* 
thmigii only for private use, and thiifc tecfecy aceouDi^ 
fur the ab«ncc of i btdam-ciHl enlLat fo'm the klng'» 
where one wrjuld nihemsc have been clpccLed, 
and from all mhtt known reprcscntaiicms of Riehard. 


^ ^ In Arts^ Artjm afiA Thwk^rs, ritiEcd by John 
Todd Mr, Ent; John wnres on 'Forth and Works 

ill Miediae^'iii ArC, trenchindf critiECEing die Wilton 
Diptydi {pp. 5 *-55) <111 I tie gitnmd ih itt it represent* "i 
tbtirougbty seciiLrr arrogance and pride* iind T-iulalrt 
every canon of propriet) ba&td on l.he Co«pck and the 
rstabihhcd tuTitn of Oui&uiiji rrsdirimi'.^ Such gtriclures 
are bu.W rin thr «ii|rpi}dtion ibr the IHpt>Th ia a mtuMirial 
picture, ajid hir onl> Xtm\ wtJl jualilkd if iht ongek 

rcprestntCTcl simple Ibe Court of Ifcaven wflc omii igr ^ 
deccEioed mnnarek But set m relaiion to Richard’s known 
orthodovT («c p. 17, n. i above] ihia hna of ajn^u/nefK 
hcconies an addin'onal priinf rhat the picture canntn have 
and tkiiT H ttiiisi hav^r had ■ piirpciAe in 
tvhich the Si^cred and ilic Bcculitr were worthily uiiittth 

^ Alford ^ Annnt^ Efdestajtiri ef CinVci hntatinti^tim 
—Fulict Rifgta (l^3dii^ 1663)1 57; E. Waterton, 

Piriai \fatuitui BTUmmfn p. ij- T. E, Brid^tt, 

Our Litdyi DoTL^y (4111 cd.. ? i If-, aiy: 

C+ CoupCi ij] Tki A/oflfA, June 1895, pp, 

’ D. W^iUdns, CoMn/ir*i (1737], iii, a+b. 

* B_Ai, Hiirteun ^tS. jfiOp 1. ^ printed m bndi^trih 

ace lip I al>o\e. 

■ H Petra-Sanm (Pietr^anlak Tnifftir 
fRoitip, 1638), pp^ 677 S- 

* 'O element Chnsic -ciij dr'^-otiia fuit istt; Vutia 
Raptisre —sdves ijucm preiulit isre'jsee flbovc, p. 18, n. i. 

.S. P^^ina-fWscta, aSs p. fijj; reproduced bv Conpe, 
flee attove, re t. 
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piiititmg must have been aJter the death of Aruie of Bohembi/ A possible occasion 
for the offering of the Roman painting took place in 13Q6, when a second hospice for 
English pilgrims in Rome was Founded across Tiber,* 

‘I'uming to the left panel *>f the Wilton Diptych, we are Faced by the Baptist and 
three kings, including Richard; as has often been remarked, this alludes to Richard’s 
birtJi on the feast of the Epiphany, 6th Januan^ 1 367.’ But instead of the Magi it is 
the living king and the two great royal saints of England, Edmund and Edw'ard the 
Confessor, w’ho are present in adoration of the Holy Child, We may suspect that 
the martyred Edmund is doubling the part of the murdered Edward 11 , whose 
canonization was sought but not yet obtained.* 

The king’s sponsors introduce him kneeling, ready to perfomi his homage before 
the Queen of Heaven, and of England, as if to a feudal suzerain for his fief. His open 
hands are about to receive the Foot of the Holy Child, which he will kiss in perfomiance 
of his fealty,* Later he will take seisin by being invested with the symbolic standard 
of St. George, held ready by one of the Court of Angels. That this standard is the 
national emblem and not 3 spiritual sign of Redemption or Resurrection is.show’n by 
its stall having no cross, but ending in an orb of sf>vereignty,'‘ St- George’s flag vi'as 
already established as a national emblem w:hen it was used by the reheis of 1381 
ninety-two standards of the arms of St. George were issued for the Scottish expedition 
of 1385,'* and six ‘pcnselx de Seint Georges* were among Richard’s banners found in 
the castle of Haverfordwest after his fall.'' 


' It highly pitibalilc Tluit ihsi Di|TtyL'h jmd ibr 

RtmLiiii pohpiycii were two of a wngif 

ATtisuc programme la RuiiuinJ's mmil, iimd iIjji tJic}' kvere 
uf appruxinuiiely the Mme dste, swkhi after tlie death of 
i\iLne of Urshumm and befon: the kingly remurTiage. ThiU 
the Diptych i* with the Dos MariiAc lad the 

kcimnn painfinp -rraa by H. T’hiJratiin in fir 

July pp, iytf. 

If, baa been lugge^ied (Joan Rvaiis jn 
JowrtTu/, I ff.h the samt» of the tetl panel gyrnholtjc 
Richiiiid'A ance&tdtAr < ht figure fif the ivinild 

naturally be rqualeiJ \vil\i liJS t|U^ri; «irh ayTnbiiliam 
ii quite pttsathle even without aetml pi^rtraifrii-e hein^ 
intended. Sec ulito n. 4 Twrott-., 

’ Ga$q>iei:, .4 DihofFj of thr Vfneruttl^ Cr/U^e^ 

RtTfftt ( 19 ^ 20 )* p. 31 . 

* E. W. 'rrUtiam iti 3%. ualy 

was Richaid Iniro an I'wLyth Day, l>iJt there it some 
historic basia fur the Jf^rid that three binca broiighr htm 
gifti: at hts chnarening there were present Janic& {1V}» 
titulktr Kiitg of Majorcflt Uis prittopal ^puaeor: Pelex she 
Cruel^ King nf Cautik; aiul fcrhap CHLork-s (11) of 
Navarre 

* Sw; above^ A. 1. Whether cr no the fsce^ of the 

sumta were irnentlcd es porTruire of kichard's ancc^tot? 
lUeir figum may hiive had an iiicearTal symbol isrm (tf^ 
M. Gdwiy to Artkur^ttifprul 11), which 

would at kaat ayret with their order and apparent ages: 
St. EdmuniJ = Edward IT faetd 41 at hia St, 

Edward = Edward Ill (aged but Sh Johnn 

Richiird'f spcctnl traimo — ihe hUck Prince» hU eardtly 
fdthrx 46 At Ui* dttatb). 


’ £_ \\\ Truuram, tM^k'sh Fain ling oj 

ppi 55^5^3 ihc cmt. ^.cma to be irrefutabk* and 
If the actioti dcpicled is die preparajiou for performiLrjce 
of homage, it necessarify futtoics that this will ahottly h*i 
complemented by the delivery of some uhject symboliring 
the fief for wliich fctJty has been reudeted' Mcicily i.ueha 
AymbaJ k the standard of Genirge an prtiiuinenlly bluwn, 

* .UilKHfgh I lie iiiiniitT of ihc Resurrecticrti sonic Limta 
appeals in ItaiSad painting wTthout a cross on the staff, thc^ 
cfoss^talf to be unrmBal in ftotThern an of iho 

Mhidte Agea. In any the urb siinnautUing ibe stifi' 
jti the Diptydi js too hzavily cinphaai^d ha.ve a. nicfety 
decorative value. 

' C Oman, Thf tjrrm rjA'f [igofi. p- S3). 

11 i£r ai^niiicizncc of St. (George's ie nalinnaj, and «Ym- 

bolisi^e^ the whok bi>tiy-fKiHtit of 'England’ dittlnci 
FmtTj the EnglL^h Crown, withita inherit^ aima. Tliu uac 
of the banner of St. George as a nillyiti^pcKint and of the 
St. George's crow ^ s uniform hy Engiteh troops w 
Tefcrted ttr in the ' Statutes of the Elnstc* ilramTi up for the 
btigliEfi anny un ij June Darleiaii \ 1 S^ 

ff. 37). Ii i» clear kcifn Riciwd's will fsee above, 
p. iS and ti. 3) that the eunc.’cpt of ^Ihe govcrtimcrit 
of the Engtiah^ as a specific task placed upon him by 
divine tulhurily^ wai practri in ht^ mind. 

“ P.fiAh* E. 364/3 Dih E: 'in uliBcqnlii ipiuji Rcgii ad 
paild Scocic mtUisibuB JuTij el AugustL amiu 1x9 w; eciam 
dc diucrshi Alsridardis de amiis Regis ac artini:^ Saticti 
Gt*urgij quuLibt^t cum viiu Iccpardn ift capiti' . . . xxxviij 
stomkfil. de arm is doinini Regia iHjaij iiandard. de armit 
S^eii Geojgi] cum Ircipardo in tapitc * 

^ F- Pdgrave, . iii. 
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The liijly Child, whose right hand shows that He is about to bestow a hentdktion/ 
gestures towards the standard* making its central importance clear. Tltat the Child’s 
nitnhus should bear the crown of thorns and the nails is not dllRcult to iinderstand 
if the Diptych is roughly contcmptjrary with the propaganda for Mezieres* Order ot 
the Passion, which was but a special instance of an increase in devotion to the Passion 
of Christ which was widespread in die period.- Even more specifically, there may be 
an allusion to the cull of the crown of thorns and the nails which Richard's father- 
in-law the Emperor Charles IV^ had proposed to spread throughout Germany.? 

The angels represent the inner circle of Richard’s foUow'crs: they wear chaplets of 
rf>ses> b^ith in honour of the Virgin, whose fiower the rose is, and as the floral 
emblem associated with English royalty since the time of Hen^" Hi/ The roses of 
the chaplets are alternately of Tw'O kinds* and so comparable with the enamelled red 
and white roses of a gold chaplet among Richard's jewels.^ The angels' badges of 
the White Hart mark them as Richard’s supporters, the collars of broom-ct)ds as his 
companions in some more intimate sense, linked with the partem woven into the 
king's robe.'' 


^ Miuiy flutlior* bavt rnTloivcd Schtirf (op. ett, p- 49) in. 
considennp tfiai the ChLid's hand 'docs not imply twnedic- 
Tion' no| fully tTirticd hot 

T^- Ttphtly rcjcfTtcit by Tmiraro ( 7 'A/ i\fmfhn 19491 i* 

Siiiw Hidimrd Im uKoii ii, iioi as ^ctiuiUy perfonning, buljia 
abfjut tyj pfrfitrm, hia homaj^e. iL la that The L'htid 

should be iffiiOWfi about to hlesa, Tlit artist has ohdnURiy 
taken a£tv?iuas^ nf the Oiild^» imctinrpleird geature to 
emptuum the irnpnrtafsec of ihe i^iandud on Hop nghi. 

• Tnatram Ifi Tlfirr 1949 , i. 390 ^ 

• F. dc :Mcly irj R<^ui t'an ^hrHitn. xli* (tgoo^ 

in Riant I i^mirUmHnffpfjhhntsit 

(Faris, t904), iir, 5-|4~5i 37^t Cfiihttlii- 

m to cme iti the hok iiatk at Prague. Fur Richard^s 
tmpeiiaJ untbiiiirns set btlow, p. 33, n. i. 

• The flowej^ <if the Piptyrii appear 10 he used both m 
Tehpioua and ^ciilaT sy fnho|.s* 'Hie oTac and the Ifeur-dc-lb 
^rcre emhlematk of tJie Birred Vfj^m utd rtf purity a* 
wull A-i itf HtiglftEid jmd Fninjic, Trisemtii In 77 ir 

^ 949 , LL 2^1 and, for thf utc of luses as decDrarioii, 
^V. R. r. 4 ?iha!iv^ nfiii ihr 

mm, r^jofi, pp. 49 54-) I atm indehted to Mes IL V. VVytie 
for much informddon trO the «'irici» of mw t-uJiivated kn 
ihe MiddlE Ares, and paftifwlarlv tbr poiniiiii^ rnit live con- 
fusion (c-g- in Ltthiiby, lot. eiV.) between the tpiiie distinei 
pEOVoficc (m Cahhage) and Provine (or Apothccify's) 
roses; and tn Mr. G. Thomaa, who ttiform^ tilt iliat in 
his vicit 'all die toms ilcipif^ted irr . - - tnily lytnholiaiJ uf 
die rewhr; appeal , . . to T^preAcnt any pLittieuiur 

*pcclea^ lliia supporin the view that the artpsf of the 
Diprv^ch was workinir m ihc Iradidnii of l^iiRlbdli tiylisxd 
OdMiniliem rather than that of Ihiiian rraiuni (sbce above, 

p. i^n.4)- 

\parf from rDHesand neursnie-lifi, die nglit panel of the 
Diptych inchideft mo lucge dnimes or jmirEuenfes und (to 
nght of the \TrgiTi"i mhe) a blue pcriwInJde rptniynkc* 
i* iimung iltc 1<erh» of 'hm Girdeiier', printed in 
Arfhtht*jhpit^ |j\, 157-711 f'^fi the bsek, to rifht and left 


of the hair are ircogtozahk fronds of bracken, wtiile the 
smaller Jlnwers include coTiaidmtble nuinhcti; of either 
fnfget-mr-ftfU ( Wvtuotj'tl or borage. Among Rkhard'it 
}ewels (J^gravc* Anfirrft 1 p. 23^ 

w IS a l>els gamiflhed with fluw-^ns of homge: *lttin. x. an fit 
scYDiunr k liasa rouge hlank cl bloy gsmis drve fltmrcs dc 
burrage ei autna hlrtnksfloiirs et petitr ^meti pok ii.lb. 

liinc,^ "File fnrget-rnc-ntiT w'aa certainly a royaJ badge, 
but seems to have been partieulnirfy used by i lemry I V ffor 
the botanical idctitdicatton of theniediaevflJ' forget^tne-noi' 
sec G, F* BelT7 io RetraspRfliix ii 307, 

where TVttfri'tfWi fkifttnu^iryf and Vfrmiaz chamticilryi are 
siiggeated ai po^ibk altcmetivea tu . 3 /) 7 jronf &pp^)^ 

’ F- PatifTsvc, Antierti Kafindtirs . . ^ hi, 356. No. 336 
in the In^'enwry nf 1400 is ■ ‘Item xin chapelet fair de sini 
overages d'or fretiez me roses rouges et blankcs amilea 
choojn Average de liii ov^ ,ii. perles ei un fweragt de 
,aii. perica pendanta.' itehatdd be noted tfiat none of llw 
mfies nf the an^^li'^ chapIcLs IsEingk, like the fiRiive 
m misrakenly stared hv IL .A Bunyai-A, Otd G^rJt^n Rosti 
(1936), pp. 49-jO. Probably the red and w^hlte toaes had 4 
perconaJ lAsodaibn with Antic of Bfihrmia, fur the Inven¬ 
tory of 1400 also indudjes u belt with citovned "A"s and 
rtd and white roses (FfiJgravti, op. tit. p. 3^3^ No. ihy: 
‘hem h amre srynture Ic tissu nnir garnis ove leities 
dc A. cormntx ci Boun» de rose^ rouges ct hknex poi* 
.bi« uncL^ 

* The badges wuro by the angds are dark green wnth 1 
fijje hUdt uuthnej not blitck, as slated by Dr. M. Galw'my 
(ArchuffilvgiraiJfftfTntii, evil, 12) and by f^r. Evans 
Christnuii 1956, p. 1^); henGT m cnncluoinn that ihe 
Diptych has 4 apcdlli:ally monniing diaracter can t>e 
drawn, I iim couch itidcl^ted to Mr. -Martin Datks for 
diecking this point Wilh the Diptyqh itself. 

The angels art: rcmariable, a* "Skhuif pointed out (op, 
fif p. 51), for lilt fijacd pimtkiti of their w Lngs. To the 
few' inatam.'ea quoted by him of thti peeuliant)' may he 
added the fnrge carved ligiite of the ArqEiangcl Raphael 
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The appurtenances of Richard's figure have certainly a special significance. That 
he weara CJrt>\vti and robe denotes that he is an anointed king, in virtue <if which rank 
he seeks from the Blessed Virgin investiture with the governance of England, her 
dowry. The eagles are a reminder of the pallium of the coronation.’ Fhe broom-cod 
collars can hardiv allude merely to the marriage with Isabella of Franee; if this were 
so there would be more overt heraldic references to tiie union.. Considered in relation 
to the use of the broom-plant both by Richard himself and by his successor Henry FV, 
they point to a conscious revival of claims going back to Ccolfrey Plantagenet, and a 
resolve to rival the House of Valois in asserting rights to this symbolism.* The 
collars must have a much more central meaning than a simple allusion to the prospect 
of a French alliance; Richard will then have deliherateiy chosen the collar of broom- 
cods as a means of symbolically investing himself witli the pow'er and claims of the 
French king, reinforcing his own ultimate claims to the throne of Franee, and alluding 
to the broom-piant badge of his ancestor Geoffrey of Anjou.* 

There is at least one piece of evidence apart from the Diptych to suggest tliat actual 
collars were made and distributed t the inclusion in the inventor}' of Henry \ s jewels 
taken after his death,* not only of ‘i coler d or de Brontecoddes weighing less than 
2 02,, but also of another and much more valuable collar of broom-cods ^veighing 
oz, troy, which had been among the Jewels forfeited by Lord 1 Escrope,^ that U 
to say the third Baron le Scrope of Mashani, executed for his part iti the Ricardian 
conspiraev of 1415- It differed from the collars of broom-cods of the livery of the 
Ring of I^rance inventoried after Richard's fall, for these lancr weighed 13I, 6^, and 
ai oz, respectively.* 

"1 owe to Dr. Joan Evans the suggestion that the vaiyung weights of the collars of 
the livery of the King ot France (which may be presumed to have been more or less 
standardized) may be interpreted as ‘dress’ and ‘undress patterns of the Order of 


above tbe enirance (1399 1402) of iIk Rarcrbnji Tovm 
HaJlp by the soJittor Jordl dt \ arid Mi Krtgltuid thi.^ 
of e. 1325 ii!l tht vauhiiig nf tbi: «oulh choir liide ol Cimfit 
Church CaUiedral, Oxford (Tcistniuri’i. Kn^Ii^h IVuil- 
Pianiing */ llu I4lh Ceniur^\ p. pi. 16)- 

* It may he, aa suggested by Tfi^itram (FA* M^yntht 

1949, 3S8-90J that the comniiitm ^VEnhoiiatn itJ the 

Dipty'iih ifl connected, M Uitflt in partp WiXU Hicbiird a 

XQ he reitnointed ^vith the Uoly OU tif St, lliomas 
' re^discovered'' in the iime of Edward II. ^rhe piuphecy 
that the flrai king of rhe Engliiih tfi be annhited with tt 
ahcKiLd Tccovcr the Itindi in France lo^t by hii fore fathers, 
he greatE=*i among kbiga, huilil numy chunchirs tn die Holy 
Land JU^d pirt the h^lhen to fligtit (tom RabyJoo (L. G. 
WickbatD Lcgg, Engiiik Caronatim flt^urds^ T^if p. 
accords with Kichand'^ wide amhitiorift and with hk long 
couimued attempt to nhiiLri the Impcfia] Crtiwn, cameJ 
tm #eereily fttiiti ami more openly iti 1397 [PetniVi 
L* 44 ngktfrrr wi le grand Mihime d'Oeridm^, pp. 34^" Jh 
^ above, p_ il 7. 

* C^jn&idtnitiaii of the unvieiding proscctilinii of the 
English king^i hemditarr clainss to FTmEe^ even by 
Richtni himirlf In hi* negodatkinji for ui alhantr with 
Chiifk* VL mate* it mosl unlikely *bai the bfoom-pkni 


eduld liave betu ftikipted for 0!> itascm liev’otid a desire tci 
iminplLjliclil llitf King t!d Efancc. Ai Lhc ^aim? ttme it k 
probabk that the liaage was mtemionaJly umbiguoos. 

♦ RiiliiA ^.irAd^mrn/rwiw, (1783)1 220. The fii^l 
cnliar t* tnvenlnTTcd amfiiig Vl/Eetutf dc Menus' *lbmi 
I L'fjler dt FSrtunccoildes, ovec I Saph' vt TJ Ptilea, 
pm VI,a, vitLd, pciie* xxxvii.d, duunt abateJE v.d. dc poys, 
pna dc r^jnee xxiiJ.s. mLtL—mut iLiv.s,^ The nthiu, 
among "Lts bscits de SV FE^^p, cn Ir do iV 

Gardemtitn-' (v-ug. RotHTt Rohdum), is dcKrihed 1^: 'Itcrn, 
t Colet d^or de Urnnicctnideii, ilc Ttttte vii vnc' di, 
prU niii.S- ’ViiiJi. 

■ Palgmve: K^tirndurs , , lit, JS4^ 357- 

^<yj, 'IttTii I. tnler dWdtt livere dc Roi dc Fmuiicey* uve 
I ^y1ne hshiyb i^itarte pairiitre txmea pcrlce tdJidea ove 
VI, autre* iwma perie* t\ni dcua caa dc jeneitrra poia— 
Kill, rat L 9uart': >:ti. 332, Item ra colare de livera du 
Roi de Fraijjicc conL iin rrvcnigfti de gmieiprs garitkex 
de liLi* hale vis tii iUphim xivi, pctlcs oik;, ei dl\ 

Xo, 333, 'Item on wkf d*ar de meamc U livere pktn pois 
ii- oiic,, tL di/ It does tiot ietm that ihe French tuUsr 
made to Churfes VFi ortlct for Richard (see p, 9. 

n, i) caq be idjcniified wmh any of thost described in the 
English iitventorres^ 
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the C<>ssc de Genesie, On this supposition the heaviest collar would be that pre* 
sented to Richard personally, and the other two types the ordinary dress and un¬ 
dress forras. 

Apart fnim theories which strain both the evidence and our credulity, no solution 
is left other than that already outlined: that the Diptych was the personal creation of 
Richard II between 1394 and 1399; that it was probably painted between the summer 
of 1394 and the autumn of 1395* shortly before he grew a beard, and prestiinably in 
the shop of his court painters; and that it symbolizes the core of iib purpose: his 
rededication to the cause of tlie English royal prcnigative as the instrument of (JchI 
on earth; and his foundation of a brotherhood leagued with him to achieve his end. 

No more than conjecture is possible us to the fate of the Diptych at Richard's fall* 
Almost certainly the painting would have travelled with the king to Ireland in the 
summer of 1399 and back again to Conw'ay. But from the time of Richard’s lietrayal 
it would have been borne off for safe keeping by one of his little band of devoted 
servants, which included Stephen Scrope and the earl of Salisbury* With jewels and 
plate which may have belonged to the order it was put aivay, perhaps in the chapel 
of a manor-house such as the Hyde, w-hitber Salisbury could have taken it between 
Ilia release from imprisonment and his deatli at Cirencester. Anti there, forgotten 
and misunderstood, we must leave it. 
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APPENDIX 1 

GENEALOGY OF THE JENYN(S), JENTNGri, OR JENNINGS FAMILY 

•Vs showTi above (pp, 2- 3), the l^dy JeJiings from whom diaries 1 obtained the Diptych was 
either Mice {nee Spencer), wife of Sir John Jeii>'ngs the younger, or Dornthv {nee. Bulbeek), 
widow of Sir John Jenyngs the elder. Here the wills of the fatniUes concerned wifi be stimmarizcd 
in the following order: (A) Jeny^ descents: (B) Spencer descents; (C) Bulbeek descents. All 
facts of artistic interest arc mentioned, but no attempt is here made to provide adequate genea¬ 
logical al^tracts. 

(A) Sir John Jenymgs the younger {died 1643) was die son oi Sir John Jenyags the elder by 
his first wife Anne, daughter of Sir William Brounker (died 1596) of Erlestoke, Wilts., whose 
will made 33 Mar, 1595/6 was proved 30 Oct. 1596 (P.C,C. 70 Drake). Among bequests to 
servants, was Icft'to 'Richard the Armoorour'. For the earlier pedigrees of Broiinker of 
Melkaham see G. W. Marshall, risitation of Wiltshire, 1882), pp. 49-50* Anne Bruiinker 

was a daughtcf of Sir William by hia second wife Manila, daughter of Sir Walter Mh.dmav of 
Apethorpe, Northants,, whose will of 2 Apr. with codicil of 24 May, proved 16 J utic t^Sg (P.C.C. 
51 Leicester), bequeaths to Mary' Hrounckcr, eldest daughter of *my daughter Martha , £100 and 
a little pointed diamond in a ring, valued at 305. 

Sir John jenyngs the elder, of Sandridge, Herts., and Churchill, Som., became a lunatic and 
died inieatate on 2 Oct. 1609 (see above, p. 3, n. S), He was the son of Ralph Jfnti'ns ol Vann, 
Surrev, and Churchdl. Som, (died [572). by his wife Joan, daughter of Henry Brounker 
M elksham, Wilts., and iuilf-gWtcr of Sir vYilliam Brounker above). The will of Ralph 
jEN-yNS, made 20 Nov, 157J anti proved 9 May J573 (F.C.C. 14 Daner), provides that his 
I'secuioTB should *buye one great marble stone to lye vpon mv grave^^d my pictur to be made 
and graven in lattcn with m%vie armes and picture of mv wief and viij children that is to witt v 
hovt^ and iii inaydens*. Hisjewek were bequeathed to his son Thomas Jenyns, with remainder 
to his son John Jcnvns. _ r , 1 i_ 

Ralph Jenyns was the son of Baniard Jentn£s) (died 1552), citizen atid skinner of iaindon, by 
his wile Elizabeth, daughter of Ralph Rowlett (died 1543). 'Fhe will of Barnard Jenym. made 6 
July 1551 and proved 26 May 1552 (P.C.C. 15 Powell), requested burial in St. Anthony's church, 
London, 'in the fore part near the graves uf my two wives’. His executors were to pro\nde a 
marble stone hvitb pictures of mvseif and my iii wives Elizabeth, June and Eiyti and two sons 
and a daughter and iiii sctjchvns of mv arms and the arms of my craft’. Bequests included £5 
to the repairs <jf St. Antlionv's. Iza to the church of ,St. Mary B<>thaw e, where he was apanslutmer, 
for making a window at the wcist end, and/a to the repaip of St. Nicholas in Guildford 'where 

I \\wf> diristencd'. The hequtists of speciued jewels to his wife Elvn and of a standing cup to 
William Jes^'N his brother, Desm of Glouccsier, have been detailed above (p. 3). 

The will of Elvn Jenvn, widrtw of Barnard Jenyn, made iS Nov. 1552 and proved 27 Mar. 
J.fP.CX*. 6 'rashej requests burial in the church of St. Marv Bothawe 'near John Cortex my 
late husband and mv sister', refers to silk, ribbon, ptiints, etc. 'in my shop’, as well as leases of 
properties in Uiiddn and Claphara. Surrey, and bequeaths 13#, jp/. to die mending of the wdl 
at C lapham. For the earlier pedigree of Jenym(s) see H. C. .Andrews. ‘Notes on the Roulett and 
lennines Families' in Mirceli^a Gctietilogica ff tleratdica. 3th ser. viii (1932-4). 88-108; 
I'isitatiom n/ HertforMire, 7572 and 1^34 (Ilarleian Society, xxn, i88fjJ. pn. 1+7-8* 

The will of Ralph Rowt-ETT the elder Eat;., merchant of the Staple of Calais, made 16 Feb* 
and proved 12 Mar, 15+2/3 (P.C.C, 17 Spert), reque^s that be should he buried in Su Albans 
Abhev, in the Ladv Chapel or the chapel of St, Andrew, and bequeaths to his wile Fdizabeih 
his Imusehold .stuff,’the manor of Sandridge, and custody for life of ‘a CUidesse, apairc of Cruetts, 

II paire of Candelsticks of silver, out- pax of Ivcry ganiysshcd with ailuer', all which were to pass 
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At htr tiKaUi to his son Aifabtll Rowlett ‘with aJI other omaiticnts belonging lo my auitcr at 
Coramherv^ und aW thi- st<ire oi Gorhambxir^, To lus son Riilph Rdu icci were left the aniiiiiionp 
of iht: altar in a house in St. Albans anti the householii stuff in ‘my i!hamber at London . w liiic 
his son-in-law Barnard Jennyn was left a cup of silver und gilt price £5.^ ^ 

( 11 ) jVlice. wife (}f Sir John Jenviigs the voungcr, w'ai) daughter of Sir Richard Spencer of 
Ofiley, Herts, (died 1624), by his w ife Helen, daughter of Sir John Bi«»cket. Sir Richard Spencer, 
hv his will of 30 Alar. 1623, proT-’ed 26 Nov, 1624 (P.C.C. i)H Byrde), desired to he buned vn the 
chancel of Ofllev church 'near my late wife Dame Ellen Mpencer’, and left to lits son Bniciett 
SpenofT al) the household stuff in the teuemeiti ‘wher^ one Mr. Powell dwells in Drwery Lane 

near London, . t t #, - ti 1 

Helen BROCitEr, wife of Sir Richard Spencer, was daughter of Sir Jolin Brocket ot Brocket 

Hall, Hens, (died 1558), by his wife Helen, daughter of Sir Robert I.ittOS of Knehworth, Herts, 
(died 1^51). Sir John BroeJeet, by bis tvill made 14 Aug. 155^ and proved 3 May 1358 (P.C.C. 
iS NiMuiis), desired to be buried "in the parish church of W'hethamstcd ‘in the chapel w here niv 
Ancestors be buried' and bequeathed to his second wife Margaret all his household stuff uniil 
her death ur renuirTiage, with rcmaindei to his sou Edward Brocket, Among the witnesses is 
Sir Rauf Rowlett, knight, sun iff Ralph Rowlett the tlder. ^ c- 

Sir Robert Ltttos made his will on 5 July 1530 and it wp proved 30 Mar. 1551 (P.L.L, 9 
Buckt); he w ished to be buried in the Jesus Chapel of the parish churcli iff Knchworth near niy 
late fatiier', and left manv bequests of specified pieces of furniture and clothing. 

Sir Juhn Spencer (died 1586 7J, father of Sir Richard Spencer, by his will ot 4 Jan. 15S5/6, 
pmved 13 Jan. (P.C*C. 1 .SpencerJ, desired to be buried in Brinton church by his late 

wife Dame Kaihcrine Spencer, and that his executors should make one tomb fur both. He left 
to his son John Spencer 'all mv timber, stone and brick remainmg’ in Wormeleighton, and in 
Bodmgton, Northants,. and all the housdiold stuff, fumiiure, and annour in ‘OlUthropp’ 
(.Mthohph and Brinton. and the brewing vesacL at Woimekighton, while all ntlier stuff there 
was to go tn bli son TIjomas Spencer. ^ 

luttlierinc, wife of Sir John Spencer, w-as the daughter of Sir riionias kirsoN (died 1540) of 
Hengrave. Suffolk, by his wife Alargarct DoNNiNdTON. Sir ‘f’liumas Kitson made a will con¬ 
cerning tiLf manors and lands on i« Sept. 1540 and it was proved Z2 Sept. (P.CC. 30 Spert}, 
Sir John Spc-ncer was arm of Sir William SPENrEH (1498-1532) uf Althori>, NorthanU., by 
Susan daughter of Sir Richard Knkjhtlet ol Fattwley^ Nurtlianls. (died 1333)' by 

Ills will made 17 June 1533 and proved 8 July 1532 (P.CC. tb Thower), desired to be buried in 
the church of BringtoQ, and that his executors should ’glase the new chapdl' there, where he 
had appointed a clumliy priest. Sir William's Father, Sir John SpENua of Wormeleighton, 
Warwiidishire, made hLs will on ta Apr. 1322 and ii was proved 16 June 1522 (B.C.C. 24 
Maynwarvng). He wished to be buried in the chancel of ‘firviiketcin* (Brington) Church, 
Northaiits., where his executore were lu make a tomb Vs nvgh to the wall as they caniie hehyndc 
the Sepulture’ to be made 'weJJ and conyngly' for ^20. "l 1 ;ey were to spend £60 on making die 
chancel roof with lead, walls, and windows, in which his arms were to be set; and abo to have 
made an image of Our Lady with a tabernacle and gilding ‘after the patron of ^11 maisicr (wc] 
caused to be made at Banbury and lo be made by the same man that made his orells by st>rn 
oilier'. His executors tvere also to gild the rood-loft and chimed roof at Wormeleighton, as well 
as certain images tliere, and to repair the chancel of "Stontutr. To tire ablxit, canona, and 
novices of Kcnilwnrtli he left £20 tor the reiMirs i>f their church and monastery. 

Sir Richard Kxjc:Trn.EV of Fatvsiey, Northattts., made Iris will on 23 Jan. 1528/9 and it «as 

{ irovcd 10 Feb. i534.'5 (P.C.C. 23 Hogen). He wished to be buried in the chaned ul ‘Faullcsley’ 
>efurc the image of Our Lady. 

(C) Dunjthy. second wife lif Sir John Jenyngs the elder, was the daughter of Tliomas Bulbeck 
of Cie^'Ctlnn anil Kingston Seymour, Somerset, by his wife Ursula, daughter uf Robert Grav 
( died 1561) of Keiiilwtirtli, Warwickshire. Tlimnas Bulheck died intestate, administration being 
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Ills daupjhter 


erantcd on 28 Mar. r6t3 to Lady Dorotliy Jennings^ widow, his thrughter «j Sonienji 

Sodf!i\\ xjtxi. 43 " cf- F, W. WtUYtr^V i^Uitium of Co. SofntriettiSS^^p. 9 *). 
nioinas Hult'^ok was tKt soiv of John Bulbeok of Kingston Styti^our hv his wife Eliitabtth, 
daughter of Richard Wake of East well, North aj its. ’'Fhe wul of 'ITtomas BuJbeck’s fathcr-m^Wj 
Robert Ghev of Kenilwortli, was made on 4 Mar. i5S9i6t> and proved on t 6 Aug. 1561 (1 -C.C. 
27 Loftes), 


APPENDIX n 

LETTER FROM RICHARD 11 TO ALBERT OF BAVARIA^ 

COUNT OF HAINAULT 



Rttaidu* iliHi p*ti« re* Ajicline rt FrancijjE n dominuB Hibeniiw; imbiU ei pcmcriTi v(n> AlborM iliKi c^tnili HuUpidiiic 

ct Sulajidiac QiiMCO ncKfitEn isri^Lmo, Batuimi *t ^#ii'orum MifCE 9 vmioi £ofitiiiuf!irEi 

mEnliuiti lllHpccton tft Citjws nranu T,«llini wreU «,rpnni crniunmitr «^ni *1 r«W.-ipLini* IIlumIhcI rt d*VMlH sriimrilu. 

UEiiftica .. . Oiwtnim «hi*1 ^ itrntjwm -b flm.hi.IiB dr tiiitnilnH mim.cDmnt otitiiium rt p^- 

wrtim UjiMBiicutMin ei luiiiuieiinjin, qiiOfum fimchinotio ixnju psalt dillO&CPiU ptminctanr. ppttrmi sna tifXt<y% Wib frhcihlifc 
rtUipiciSB huoisqiK BToteKii. tWwnrsTiQ i,i.id«ni nnatri liti n pfoocres. qwos bim-miTmtd., quo* li Iwmijrtio. r.irtiffiB p»- 

TMiniUi. tlkubiu TTpuHim aiLUIlftrJmi n Wflced* amp[LiihlU trwrtiivimuj, jam dudHin. dmn m *M 11 » tenm* ajfrbarauJ. m 

ohuiifretlirtiiioern noatTAt tornifpi! ct utiurpottapcni imnnc ptwdllfinc cimipinoTa. nno plmriliiii LBiquiWiifliiEat: fjmliiflbui, 

fprn wpim ™lm,Tstflii vcHiam *t IrvHimt, bc mjsnr.™ muni imhtiixi cuml™ipnjmif. cl nuitquid plncmj w) bbitpm 

^qimine*. sk luriMbc&r.pnii frspilcm. ill frbvp nuBiri» fwiultHnlni. Bf«aandfl, nequrter u.urpflTBm J^d. VH iiln. 

rceiuin Udbi* Bliqpili coJinqiicntea. riialrcium suam ^nmn ujqii^ in personam fiwirwi bmliti »uiu dampiMhilttrr ikrivMt Et licel 
T™mmeti.dr. t™™ trmpiii unlliden* .]u.i *d «r rt pdefiitontiar fmtius t«:cicnt, difli* pioditEinhus mdulseni, m pim™ m 

PTnfulMlo uialnnim jadlcata rttlftMtlir tomta obBrinana qaod ptsifi D*. judifl.. VJMUm fUil UratT. smde. Kvcnld. in wrum pemlifwUV 
rt imerituin t«™manim; .mq.ir, tomit-wc tmbii llei rrr.iidrnti., dcl»w Imst™ putwttr.^ oollrpmu. ft in menu furt, diaw 
pnKblntn *( dnit Icfa- t^trivniiiii «= mqiie -d corticcn. rt mom naitindi ™l nvnli «JdJxmr«. puncm fedduntw 

lilhdiliB pro perprtuo EKf Dri jtnMiBtlidurBtmmTi Verrm,. quia imnw-ha. «=rl™ mijiMWl qu .^1 qunr J.i 

prrtoniw afliniTt laiterm. Trqiltrch.t. hbift in -otum P«pB(«<™ i>bpn,bfiun, in suoa qm dr Cfttrp .d hoimmm fatlut rpp 

dldiflll wi 3 epdftT «d .n^rmi dlfinitatr lie priviltBiP quihoi J (1 f.uiKlJ' periKlimrr ipipnpetiltim «uJudnntoi, ictUTlU* Wtwm 
pil«i 4 Tn pnprtLPifi U 1 di«« fw»lira po.trTHUfl quid H» mpurn flffmdcxp rmifirttllMm Buh Jinnb trtlMM wtiahtutam: 

Ehu« oniilrmotti, «i. qui idtndit. fbi«, «nii« rm sic *hic« rrte=mu» «u«,n, .objmipinu. in ^ 

ulii^p periculp Bi pr..r^^^Hl«n ad ftifuni. ujnpi Xofailita*. prtundiiiwunitM! flwiWimf flwiim vjdtu. qui «mtn rtg^ Uio™ 

domint^ midiunTUr mirtoa, ac prra 

Itutim uui yi plcms conJidbrnia. fnatrnjini coiiBfllfftiiifiit min(*irat saiufii, per himc TWfrrm 

pcrsorumi m tliCCnmUut dm KOltMTWt amrnpotoui Ucas nosKr. 


TiL 4 N 3 LATIttt 

Rkhrtd bi the urate Pi God Kinu of Enytymil and Ewer md Mrd oj Ireland W rhe bi^fi md m^ty AEben, Guke nf Bsveri., 

Couui nf Holland «ui Zesitimii, mir very Jmt fneml, (naaiiw anil viiitihu^ «i«Bs m bia^^rt^iURH. 

We TitwlLT humhk and ilewul tn tha UiihrEi Obwr^er of humeri inmds ,n Wboer W air not mb tf“ 

fhr bodlri nf kli«n ind priBKa, Wbtvha* until iww pTrtccred bemarth fmwutmu ainpirn by tlis hand aiw rpyal tlutme 

uinS*Tv^ cradle Wi rhr hwirbof ail .i.oiii».ana «P«iolly ib«r irf lip^iild and rnttuaev,urhcEe .ptmuttcfa 
« nf^»FTno.tTr tnnre liritruirfivt tW JiflV pliHfuc. For JuobJraen and Icodi^r* of fiur hnuMJhriMi tiom have rcapAted. wb^n 
h^.e SStiu drhSrTS^alt of homniirxp irboin rrr h«r r^flifll 4 lt«.fryiui bmd «ld -halo n* Lus^ irertrd widl t«l affecfkm, 
WDI^I ' euw P^.,.,, J rtsr* irajtmuktv mmpirtd w> tliaiuhetit our cnn*n itftd urarp wr royal tpon ar, memu 

nf their irttqST'» fl-ideniimtU iMiJ bdthful wn-am to ib^mb 

tttiinurlTB wiifi many j „ _ __ damintHlv la thi:ir fr»iiicc avtn upfiia <Mr piFBOfi: 

jnd doirut ii . 4-r prirt affair,, «.thai ibry lct> u. b-rdiy ^nydhm,, brynnd rb. 

indulged tmhut, ,-itH time cn,.u«h 1 W brm^ ami rhow Ibr fruit, PI 

than emdd b. exattrd iqton dirir |«T«ins,« have aetonlm^t. mr a p«pr&.l 
rliim pu.nal.mrnt to br perprluaerd upm iheh hrir., who ittmrt not dmtb n. the prnir or horwura hut 
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be *Qf mi tthiiJ rf frtdti the hitii^r nf jtny dW*y or imvllegt. th*i: fui^teiTts tiaj laim wbtf It » tn nffcad rhs 

fyfbtiViiihf^ At hti^fAoevtr tfljidHr y™*: fur hf!^ If 1 chliil 6f dwth. wtHJ tbe kinf. Whemarn. deaf h*vf 

MHnooily ihit 01#!^^ *«!WEnR fortb aoimieb iFuif Yodt JTivhiien mMjr taka uwntrt^ fnmi riws prrili laf amiahtf Atiil pTO^^l!i^ 

f«r thr eniJ tltut th* f»c** oftluiHr wIm* eunit^^ widuaJnEscr King ChriiH thb I^d mJjf be hmmneirrJ hack lino coTifuiifin 

and iRc^-cAted from doi n^f the like by ^ •mtmnky of the pmn^nncnt. AJw thnT fhp ijununTy ofaecBOMl kirtiErtf, which our fuwiiI 
relixian ibc monr fully nmko known lo may priwidr tm vtiih miilter of artHolwlort ahd Jkif. And ire tbul otjr AlioiiFbtT 

Giifil tnK? Long keip y^uir pnriaii tmlumietJ in pmipetitv. 
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The Wilton Diptyelu back uf left paneS 
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Plate 11 [ 



Till- Wiltrni niptyth. liifcii'‘nfiJ ptitXiifpiipli of left panel 
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Plate IV 
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The Jtitish Style ^ A Study of Germanic Animal Art 
in Southern England in the Fifth Century 

Bv Sonia Ckaowick VUvvkes 
INTRODUCTION 

In 1915 Professor Baldwin Brown drew attention to a class of metalwork,* found 
in Anglo-Saxon graves in the south of England, and decorated with examples of a 
distinctive animal style, more naturalistic tlian Anglo-Saxon style L This style he 
considered to be a direct descendant of late Roman art forms, although produced, 
nut in the years immediately follow^ing the Anglo-Saxon settiement, but after a con¬ 
siderable time lapse, toward die middle of the aixtli century. A similar view was 
expressed in T925 by Reginald Smtth.^ Nils Aberg, writing in 1926,^ was non¬ 
committal about dates, but saw the inspiration for the style in a blend of late Roman 
and Eastern Mediterranean tradition. It was not until 1936, however, that a more 
detailed critical estimate of the objects was published, this time by E. T. Leeds in 
his Early Ajigh-Saxon Art and Archaeology,* Leeds compared their decoration with 
that of examples of Gallo-Roman art in the late Fourth and early fifth centuries and 
concluded tliat diev came from the same style milieu, lie wTOte: 

All the pieces here noticed dearly belong to a cultural phase, presentinp indeed many affinities 
to the Germanic style of the settlexhciii period; but, in rcalitv, thev represeni a continental style 
antecedent to that development iit southern England. , . . There is ever>- reason to believe that 
tliev arc objects ante-dating the invasion, and, if it is desired to know what native women were 
weeing before or at the time of Hengist’s landing, this group supplies the rnfomiation. 

Sir Thomas Kendrick, in 1938,^ agreed w’ith Leeds in aiiribuling the style to British 
worishops, but placed its evolution in the late fifdi and early sixth centuries. 

In the last twenty yenrs, no serious reconsideration of the style has been undertaken, 
and on the whole it is the %Hew of Leeds which has held the field. Recently, however, 
Miss Vera Evison has published a corpus of ‘Early .Anglo-Saxon Inlaid Metalwork’,^ 
with results of primary importance to the subject. In it for the first time attention is 
drawn to the fact that several of the pieces bearing the animal style in question are 
also decorated with silver sheet inlay; an importani feature which Leeds in his pre¬ 
occupation with pure style apparently failed to notice. Miss Evison has contented 
herself with merely hinting at the possible implications of this netv observ^ation,’ 
and, in view of this, and because even the most important pieces in the group have 
never been considered in detail, it seemed that a re-examination of the entire subject 
would not come amiss. 

As a result of the notice draw’ll to them by the above acliolars, most of the pieces 

• Ttiis paper was pubtiahed wtih ihe aid of a grant ‘ Aberg (Jiqil)}, pp- 

Irom ihe Counul for Bmish Arducotogj . * Leetl» PP* -t'T' 

* Hnrwti byiSl i®, 56^3- • Kj!ndrkL(i^38), pp, 8J-83. 

= Soiitft pp. 4a, 54-55. • EifWrtti (1955), pp. M S. 


* Ihtd. p. iS. 
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under discussion are already well known. A few new objects have been added to 
Leeds*s original list, among wliich the most important are several items from Miss 
Evison's corpus which, although without tlie distinctive animal style, are ornamented 
with silver sheet inlay. These are clearly closely related to the main group and for 
convenience* sake are now included in it. 

Choice of terminology in this period is always a difficult problem. In the past, 
this animal style has enjoyed a variety of vague and unsatisfactory titles: the Komams- 
ing stj'k* the Galh-Rommi stylethe Late Roman style and the NaturaHsiic styleA 
Since it will he argued here tliat the style in question was evolved after the Germanic 
settlement of the south of England, was the work of Germanic craftsmen, and is not 
entirely naturalistic in its portrayal of animal forms, none of tiie existing titles is 
suitable for the present purpose. The style will therefore be renamed from die outset 
the Jittish Siyie ^ 4 . Detailed reasons for this choice will appear later, but a primary 
consideration has tieen the nomenclature already coined for the period. Salin’s 
division of Germanic animal ornament into Style 1 and 11 ' has proved iimdequate to 
define the complexities of the developments in Anglo-Saxon Koomorphic art during 
the pagan period, and the need for more precise tenninology was clearly seen by 
Kendrick and partialty filled by his Ribbon and Helmet styles.'' Unfortunately much 
of this nomenclature will of necessity go into the melting-pot when more detailed 
research is undertaken into the nuances of the early Anglo-Saxon animal styles, Whai 
is more likely to stand the test of time, however, is Leeds’s classic division of the 
Kentish cemetery material into three main phases: Jutish, Frankish, and Kenush.' 
It is his Jnllsh Phase^ c, 450-500 or perhaps a little later, which concerns us here. 
The form, the Jutish Style - 4 , has the merit of falling in line with this rough division, 
as well as stressing the point to be argued below—that is, tlte southern English 
character of the style. 


TMF, JITTISH STYLE A—CORPUS OF MATERIAL 

Oliver tihjeetK in chasing technique 

I. yarre, Thtmet, ;V,E. Kenty British Museum, Reg. No. 1S93. ft- 1,219.32 {pi. xiv. fig. S.y-iJ). 

Quuit bruoi'h: diam, 7-6 cm., cut frnm sheet silver I'l mm, thick, and hammered to u shallow 
convex form. 'Fhc mcral Is sufftientlv thin for the chased umaintat, and particularly the con¬ 
centric circles, 10 register faintly in revnerse on the hack of the brooch. The low vertical rim has 
Ijcen raised h> puiiing and the milled edge rendered by square cuts (inisiicd by the file, TIk- 
umaineut the flat surface of die brooch is based on a series of concentric circles designed to 
enclose two main decorated stones, Tl^e outer zone is bordered cm both sides by narrow bands 
of chased lines with cmss-tooling btftween. The plain silver field between this zone and die 
next has lightly engraved lines at its edges, and on either side of the Inner zone is a single chased 
line overlaid with oval impressions. 

Ikith decorated zones contain an imal friezes, gilded to contrast with the silver field- Jii the 
outer frieze ate antniah confronted in pairs, in cuuehant position, with down-curled, frnnd-likc. 


■ Unmn »v, 5tta-5. 

* Lxrak (i^O), pp Tio-it 

J P- *0J. 

* Abej^ (191^). pp. 161 ‘ J. 
- Sdlri figo^I. 


* Kcndnck { 1 ^ 34 ). 

' lxcih(i936}, pp. 43 ff. 

• Leodi (19^6), p. 4, pi. It, Smiih (1923), p. 54, fig. 

59: Abeig {191b), p, t*3, %. 302; UmiPii {1917). iii, pi. 
xm, I: Kml, i, 361. Rg. ti. 
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foieiert. The heails are square*jaw-td, uith teeth inarketl i>y impressed ovals, and have round 
eyes and pointed, laifl-back ears. They have a double contour, giving a ’frame’ effect, and 
theinner panel IS divided into three compartmeitis representing ahoiilder, belTy, and hind-iiuarters, 
each fjf wluch is tiiled by a ‘fur’ pattern nf ovals, arranged in lines whose direction varies in each 
compartment. On some of the animals the neck section has a plain central panel. Tlic tails are 
upcurled over the back, ending in a coil behind rhe neck. In the inner srone of onianient the 
animals are aLw arranged In pairs, except where, partially obscured by one of the doves, there is 
an rtdd otie without a partner. Tliese animals are less angular and have back-turned heads with 
pointed snouts, teeth, rounded ears, and scut-like: tails. 'I'he forefeet arc tucked up under the 
chest; the hlndfcet art frond-like in treatntent. The bodies are ‘framed’, and liavc only two com¬ 
partments with contrasted 'fur' pattern. 

On the inside edge of the quoit brooch three long openwork strips divide off a narrfrw ring to 
which has been riveted a moulded collar- ‘I*he broad back of the pin folds over this collar and 
is given play by one i>f the openivork bands. In use. this pin was pushed thmugh the clotlt and 
its point was brought to the front of the brooch through a V-diaped slit cut into the inner ring. 
At the edges of the slit the nioulded collar temiinates in two cast knobs, riveted into place, and 
against these the pin point was secured. The back of the pin is decorated by a east, free-standing 
dove, held in place by the rivet that anchors the tolded end of the pin. The head gf the dove is 
stylized, the neck ringed, the wings demarcated, and the feathers repre^ied by crescentic 
stamped ornament. The tail feathers arc indicated by panels containing impressed ovals, and 
the triangle between the wings carries stamped pel let-vrithin-triangle decoration. Two larger 
doves are riveted to the brooch itself on cither side of the pin slit. One now swivels but H is 

E rohable that both were originally fixed, beak to beak. They are similar to tlie bird described 
m there are a few slight differences in dec<nation. 

2. lifmletts^ Kent, grave 13.' British Aluseum. Reg. No. 1935. 10-29. t* (p^* xv, fig- 8, 

5 ^ 1 ' 

Fragnieat'firy r/uoiV brooch: original diam. 6-8 ctn., cut fnmn sheet -rilver 1 nun. thick; slightly 
convex; rim nused bv parting; the milling, which is finer than that on the Sarre hmnch, effected 
by V-shaped cuts rounded by llic file. As on the Sarre brooch the two main zones of decoration 
are gilded, the rest in left silver. 'Flic concentric rings and bands are very similar 10 thtise on the 
Sarre broivch, with the exception that die inner edj^ of the brooch carries a narrow hand con¬ 
taining linear zigzag motive, whose rounded angles on theinnerside enclose tiny rescR'cd pellets. 

’ITie outer zone can be reconstmcied as a continuous frieze of running, dog-Uht- animals con¬ 
fronted in pairs a^inst human masks. The rnasks are shield-shaped with schetnatic round eyes 
and wedge-shaped noses, a single line representing the iiiouth. The features are encloseti in a 
groove filled with stamped ovals, ’t'hc animals have a 'frame' and three compartments with con- 
tra.sted "fur' pattern of short lines; the shoulder of each is indicaied by a plain narrow panel- 
Each head has squared jaws, wiffi mouth slightly opcrij round ey e and taid-hach cars. Tltc fort- 
paws are frond-like and a similar trtaunent has been given m the end of the cmied tails. The 
tails and hindlegs of the pairs of animals tuuclt, In the space berw'cen their heels are two round 
pellets, while above their backs, and below jaws and helUcs, is a till-up of vertical lines. The 
inner ring of decoration consists of confronted pairs of hack-lumcd creatures whose curiously 
attenuated and elongated bodies give the effect of joining into a long ribbon w'iih the adjacent 
animal «if the next pair. These ln>dies are decorated with transverse chased lints. The head is of 
the home type, with punched dot eyes, pricked cars, and long nose. The forefeet have disappeared 
and the htndfeet arc stylized. 

The arrangements for the pin, that is, pin-sjit, moulded collar, and stop-knobs^ are similar to 
those on the Sarre brooch, except that the openwork sertiona are shorter and the collar is hener 
made. Only one dove sujwivea, riveted in free-standing position w'ith its beak above the end of 

' T.eei)s(i936), p, 4.. pL lit, *1: Hrttiih Mkieum {tucitteriy’ • J*- 
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tht pin-s!h, li in snialkr imd kss fliitrencd rhan the Sarre dmes, and uings and tail leathers 
arc intlirated simply liv Unrar decoratkm. The similarity Ivetween this and the Sirre brooch is 
such that it is safe to postulate a second dove to match the cxistiiig tiue tin the plate, and perhaps 
another on the now missing pin. 

Aisoi'iulhtts, The br^Kich was in contact with a mass of rusted iron, and in the amne grave 
sva.'i a p/ittcfv hottlr in red ware, with four bands of irregular scratched zigzag decoration on the 
shoulder,’ 

Silver objects tn carving technique 

3. fUmilrtts, A .E, AYn/.= Britiah Muijeiim, Reg. No, 191H, 7-8 35 (pi- xv. fig. 8, 5-4). 

Ouwl hroachi diam. 6*4 cm.: cut from sheet silver I'J inrn, thick; slightly convex; rim. miUing, 
an 5 gilding as on the Sarre brcjoch. The decoration is again based on ooacentric circles and con¬ 
centrated in two zones with a plain stiver field between. lioih zones are framed by narmw banda 
consisring «>t incised paralld lines with hatching hetween. 

TTir outer zone is divided by narmw reserved bafs into eighteen compartments, alternately 
wide and narrow, and contuining an anti-clockwise pripceasion <»f animals interapaced wi^ full- 
face humati masks. The masks are simple roundels with a double contour enclosing incised 
hatching, and the features art rendered simply as two round eyes and a wedge-shaped nose, ur 
stmietimes as eyes alone. The aninials arc stylized hippocamps with hack-turned heads, pricked 
ears, anti outcuxvod jaws, whose curled-up tails seem to he a comproinisc between an amphibian's 
tail atid the limd-t|uarters of a quadruped. The bodies have a hatched ‘frame’, the inner panel 
Is decorated with punched dtUs and occaaionaily there is a ring-and-dot stamp on the hip. The 
shoulder is usually demarcated hy a leaf-shaped panel, but no two anunals arc alike in their 

surface oruament. ft-/-. 

The inner YA>nc of omamem is divideil into two sections hv the arrangements fur the pm. On 
this brooch there b no separate ring and ailUr liut instead the pin hinges tlirough a rectangular 
opening opposite the V-shaped pin-sUt. As on the other quoit brof>ches, cast free--statiding knuhs, 
riveted on, act as pin stops. The two decorated panels lie on cither side of the pin, tvhich is now' 
mbsiug,’ and each cuiiiaiiis 3 pair uf sinuous quadrupeds, confronted, and dipping 3 pellet 
betweeri their open jaws, Tlicy have large ring-aml-doi eyes, pointed ears, and bushy upcurled 
tails. The bodies are 'Iranied' and divided inipj thrtx' sections, tlie shoulder and betl^' area being 
filled with punched dots, the hip marked hy a stamped ring and dot, and tlie 'frame^ hatched by 
incised lines. *rhe feet are not clearly defined. 

The two rivei-holcs hesidt* the pm-slit surest that this brooch may also have liad cast doves 
attached to the plate. In workmanship andicdintqoe, it b far cruder than die diased quoit 
bfoiKhcts. 

4. Bifrnns, .V.E. Krnt.* MaidsUme Museum; Tumliiison CoU. (pL sx'.c. fig, 8, i). 

PmT of petidtiats: 3 and 3*35 cm. long respcctii ely. made from very thin beaten silver. The 
hiops, which are of tfiffL-fem lengths, are folded over at the back and taper to a rounded end- At 
the base of eacli loop at the front are two small lobes ornamented with incised rings. The main 
part ^if cadi pendant is pear-shaped and in the centre an oval collar has been raised by hamm ering 
to cantaiii a piece of blue gloss set tn falnicioftt. Tiie glass is now missing frimi one of the 
pendants. At the ba.'K* of the collar on each is a ring of semieircuTar punch-marks, and outside 
this, on the fiat fiangc, a panel of atunud omunient, consisting iif a short procession of little 
creatures three on each aide of the collar, facing up towards the loop. They are scparatctl froin 
each other, and from the edge of the pendants, hy nairow borders decorated with incised hatching. 

' Tlie cemcltry » puhltthnl ■ml Ihc gnw assoeia- p- lt»3- Keiiiirick (lytK), p. Rj, pL xzxiii. 

Uon&UTtiiki.'iifixinidt>rJerm*JtUAcrjpl iuv'«i]iiirji cntnpil^ii ' \ilien ICrndnkrk publiahcil tJii» IitwkU it was ^hown 
by the excavator Caproin Kclph, anc) hovh in the Urimh with u pinin pin, nnw missine. 

Muaenm. * Leech p. 7, Wtown (tgij), h, pi. cn, t. 

* Letda p. 4, pl. U- cf; Smith jS; 
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'I’he remaining spaces below tbc ioop and above the collar on each pendant ure filled with 
punched dots, 'rhe little animals are a^ain a cross between hippocamp and (jumlniped, leaving 
square jaws, round eyes^ couebed front feet, and curled hmd'Quarters, mghi of the anuuab have 
a triangular panel on their bodies which is filled with incised strokes, and some have addiiional 
'punched dots on the i^L The others have only a line of dots along the body. 

Bmnze objects inlaid with sheet silver 
5. Faverstiamt .V. Kent.^ British Museum, Reg. No. (060,7 1 ^ 8 ^- *)- 
Disc brooefr. diam. yj$ era., cut front ahcct bronze 0'75 nun. thick. The brooch is in bad 
condition, the edge Ijeing abraded and broken in places. Most damage has been sustained where 



Tic. r, No,r j. Disc BniDch, Fovershiim, Krnt (|1. 


the pin catch was riveted to the back. ThU catch is in tlic form of a flat ii^ed by two rivets 
dose tn the edge of the bropch which scemii to have become weakened so that a section of it 
subsequently broke off and was replaced by a plain strip of brnnzci held in plai^ by a reinforcing 
patch riveted across the catch plate. Tlie plain bronze pin hinged on a curved bar, riveled at 
citlier end. 

The basic design of the brooch is again one of concentric cngra^Td circles enclosing tw;! zones 
of carvLtl decomtiun. Tile cztretnc out-side etlge carries a narrow band of pellei-wittiin-iriangic 
decoration, eiving a zisaz effect. The outer zone of decoration is bordetetj on iu outjer edge by 
an cngTflvea line overlaid with tangented dute. Hie inner zone is bortlercd on both sides by 
parallel incited lines with hatching between, and the plain field between die two orminent^ 
zones has engraved lines at its edges. In the outer zone of decoradim is a clockwise procession 
of cmichant hare-ltkc creatures, set nose to tail. I'hey have large round eyes, Uid-back ears, and 
elongated muzzles; the forepaws are extended but the hind'-quaiters curl under as w'ith the creatures: 
on nos. 4. and 3. The pellet beneath the belly may be a stylized survival of the hind^ fCKrt. The 
animals are carved in shallow relief and the bodies have a hatclved ‘frame’ amiind an inner panel 

* Stfliih (fOZjJ, p. % 3*1 Ijneit pp. 4-5; Abeig (1716k <>E- 
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a lint <if punched d'lts,. On several uf die animaL tliis inner panel still bears die 
remains yf sheet silver which hadcvidetidy been keyed intrr die tneisud autitne id die 'Iramc’ ami 
additinnallv secured by punched dots., "i’he condition of the brooch makes it iincertain whether 
the sJK'cr orijErnally covered the whole animal, but on the analogy of the Bitrons strap-end (no, 7) 
and tlie Higli Dowm Imckle lixip (no. lO), ivhere the entire panel of decoratiun is enriched with 
silver, it is likely that at li:a?it the whole aniiml, and pmliahly the entire /one. was silver covered. 
In this ease the hatched frame may have been a form of keying. The second stone ot ornament 
consists of a continuous baud of single acroUs, arrajiged to give the tJfcct of ninnhig S-shaped 
spirals. 

The centre of die brooch is occupied by a piece <jf blue glass set ew cahodton in a silver tolhir, 
the dange of which carries repousse dots. Three of these arc represented by the rivets that secure 
die whole IvTSs to the brooch. In its workmanship the collar is crude by coniparison with the 
rest of the bmoeh, hut the lack of secondary rivet-hutes suggests tliat it must be an original 
feature and not a replacement. In its present state the bnwK'h is domihated by its show-y boss to 
an tatiirely disproportiunatc extern, considering that the animal <jnmme(it was clearly intended 
to be the principal source of decoraiton, and that, conse£|ueridy. a ^rrat deal of skilled work has 
gone into its execution. The relief is so shallow that it is ineffecdi^'ie in its pre^ni state. This is 
strong conhrtiiation dial the w'hole zone was originally a zone of silver, and there is 

rta.son for tliinkirig that the scroll panel was ako imkhed in this w'a>. for the incised lines that 
border it inside die hatching are enlarged as if (or the reception of the edge ol silver slicet. It is 
stitjgestcd here, therefote, uiat besides its silver Imss the Faversham disc brooch, as iirigiiudly 
designed, had two silver zones with a plain bronze field between and a narrow decorated bronze 
edge. 


b, TIighaw, .V. Ajror.' Rochester Eastgaie Museum (p!. xvT.t/). 

Disc frriM>r//r diom. approximatci) 5‘5 cm., etii from sheet bronze 0*75 mm. thick. ThU 
brooch is in even worse condition than the and has deteriorated since 1015, when it was 
photographed by Baldwin Brown. At that time parr of the edge was intact os well as more of the 
eentm cidlar. Dnfortutiaiclv, the plunograph in Tfte Am in ICai'ly Ettgland^ iv, pi. lxi , 3, is not 
pKid enough to show the precise nature of either of tliese two features, imd die original negative 
has not Kurvivedri In dHanlt of this die brtKHdi must l>e studied iu its present fragmentary state. 
I'he pin is ntisstng and the catch-plate almost destroyed, while the central boss and the silver 
inlav arc so rnutilatcd that it setms possible that they were deliiterateJy tom off the broodi before 
bunal. 

The ilcsigfi, as on the other circular brooches, is based on concentric circles. The principal 
deixiniled zone is ncLir the edge tif die brooch, and consists of an unbroken frieze of twcniy-ttvc 
irregular roundels in shallow relief. Eacli lias a deeply incised inner ring whidi, in several cases, 
still hears traces of silver sheet inhi}.^ Huldwin Brown was of the opinion that the roundels 
represiented flatly tneated full-faced beads, and, on dose inspection, under strong edge lighting, 
the impression of tw'o storing eyra and a wedge-shaped nijsc can just be made out on one nr two 
ot ihcin, though now barely discernible on tltc pitted surface of the bronze, lliesc features must 
urigiuallv have been impressed on the shee; silver that covered the roundels, and the surviving 
traires miikc it clear that the masks were similar to those on die Hoivletts (no. 3) ((uoit brooch. 

On the inner side uf the zone of maaks are traces of jiarallid ILru-s witli punch inarka between, 
and then folhn^s a broad area occupied only by a single line tif alternately arranged, pellet-within- 

‘ Hrnn'n ili, pV 1 X 1 , j; EviiWMi (1955), p. sit, ‘wicc inlay fui firdiur. 3 hc dm rtniy ohe nther cxjunplc of 

Mil. 42. ibijikinii, tbeplau bom tficHnwIutwrciuionT; 

‘ I «u RKrti fut to rmtisHor Tdlwit^Wice and tin: sttrlicrptiiic 'H,/- Oil liiia, liDWcvi^’, ilifi rciuniled MClioii 
bepsrtmcnt of Fine .4n: m ^mbuf«h fimvomij' lor ofthcwireaH dmiactDodciMily Oisttn|cunha!)k ftiun 
undeonkm^ a itnreh, im/nTtunaicly iinauccfaanij, for this the run of silrur which is all thji remairx of the 

ncj^iiw. fheet inlay of the Kiglum lirnoch. 

' Mia* Eviaoti refer* tu this miatiikeiily sb an example of 
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triiuigk, ^tanip^. 'nils lieKign ag^i biurdy fvgiattirs aiid is not visible )ii the photogranh. 'I'he 
central mu mid isi IvnrUered by deeplv cut coaccntric rin^ with heavy' cross-tftoUng netweeii. 
The mtiiMsi of rhetn is guuged nut as if liulil silver inlay*. Witliin the rounded are the projecting 
heads of lour bmnze rivets, around two of which diere survives a hrokt-n and corroded fragment 
of bronze ornamented with punched dors, Baldwin Bmivn's phniograph shows that this bronze 
addition is the remains ot a collar designed to tiold a circular stone or piece of glass, A worn 
patch in the centre of the disc brooch w'ould exactly corresptnid witfi such a serting. The 
similanty between this and the central feature of the Favereham brooch is uuinistakable, anti it 
may have been even chiscr at one time, fur it is possible that the boss itself was covered with silver. 
Once again, on the Favershum bnajch, the faintness uf the surface decoration on the disc is 
such that it cannot originally have been like this, and.it is therefore obvious tliat idJ that remains 
is the light impress left on the bronze when the design w as stamped on to a now vanished covering 
of sheet silver. The silver W'as probably continuous from the outer edge of the zone of masks to 
the edge of tfie boss, Tliis would leave the boss as undecorative bronze, and in view of this it is 
likely that it waji originally overlaid with sheet silver which was keyed by the pundied dots on 
the flange. 

7, y.K. KerUJ Maidstone Museum^ 'romlinson Coll. (pL svi,6), 

Sirap-end: length ^ an, It consists of two plates, of which that at the back is tliinner, square 
at one end, and tapering to a rounded tip at the other. The plates are held together by two rivets 
at the sututre end, and a dab of some form of adhesive at the other. The back-platt: is scitred with 
iongituiiinaJ engraved lines. The front of the strap-end has a fectangukr panel 1 cm. long at the 
square end, demarcated by a frame of engraved lines and punched dots, and containing A single 
coudisnt animal in shallow relief. Except where it has been w'om olf the head of the animal, 
silver sheet inlay covers tlie entire nanel, being keyed to the creature itself by its body* dectitation, 
pressed down into the cut-hack field ajrnmd it, anil eecuted at the edges by tile incised lines of the 
rectangular panel. In shape the animal is exactly like the beasts in the outer zone of the Sarre 
quoit brooch, the ^framc* and the three compartments with their ‘fur’ pattern being virtnallv 
identical, Tlie licad, however, appears to have bad open jaws, and the upcurled tail is reduced to 
two ticrolls, one at the hack of the neck, the otlier on tJie rump. I'hc rounded end nf the strap-end 
is framed by punched dots and b ornamented by a line of Jive engraved and taiigcnled double 
circles. Al the tip is a tiny engraved ring. 

H, Al/mti>n, gmve 17-* Lewe* Museum (pi. xvi,c, fig, 8, 9). 

Buckle, pUite^ uruf counrrrplat^z width of loop a em.; width of plates V 75 ^ thick, 

The loop IS kidney-tahaped and fluted, each scallop being accentuaied by parallel incised Hues 
witli hatching between. The tongue is of the simple type with slight W'aisting betweai the 
cun'etl tip and Rat hack. One plate is attached to the loop hy a hinge nf alieet bronze that folds 
over the bar and is riveted to the back of the plate and originally to tlie end of the belt. The end 
of the plate farthest from the loop has a rivet-hole in each comer by' which it was additionally 
attached to the belt. *llie second plate was attached to the belt, probablv on the other side of the 
buckle, by means of four rivets. The two plates are almost identical and are divided horizontally 
into three compartmenLs, The central one contains a row of four sunken roundels, eacJi with a 
hatclicd frame, in two of which tliere rctiuJii discs of pale green glass. The hanking panels each 
contain a pair of confronted, hack-turned, animah, separated from eadi other by a har. They 
have rounded ears, outcurved jaws, round eyes* and fmnd-Uke feet, and the tail is bent up across 
the hack. At the heels there is a curious ball-like fcaaire, which may be a misimderstood version 
of a tail lik e that of the anititala on the inside of the Howlctts (no. 3) quoit brooch. The bodies arc 
in amchant position and have a Iiatched ‘frame' around on inner panel vi'hich in two cases stUl 

* Eiisun (1955), fl- viu, ft. no. 46. m. J: .%!!«■* Jirrh. Coli, Ki, pj. ik, i; Umnn (v. 

- I^visun (1955!, pi. vm, r, no. 45: (1936), pi. pi- tUV, 4. 
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carrit^s [he remains of silver sheet inlay. keying nr *fur^ pattern varie? from aniiTiaJ to animal, 
iiul the most general form consists <jf punched dots that encircle the thigh, two engraved arcs 
separating thigh frfmi foreouarters, and a leaf-shaped compariineni on the shoulder like that on 
die Ilnwlctts (no, 3) brooch. Originally it is likely that the whole of the animals and tlieic con¬ 
taining rectangular panels were silver covered. 

. 4 rjofn!/ 6 oiif, A triangular bmtiste mount w ith three rivet-holes and milled edges, 

9. Croydon, Sfvrrn'.* Bntisli Museum, Reg. No. <395. 3-13 * 40 (pi svii,;*, fig. 8. ti). 

Tnhu^ar object : maximum length S-6 cm. This consists of a tube w ith one fiattened side, which 

is cast in one piece w iih a sliortcr tube that meets it at right angles m the centre. "ITie object is 
holhtw throughout ami die three open ends on the convex aide temiinaie in rounded, notched, 
and projecting angles, r^^osite (he junction of the two tubes is the fixed part of a hinge attach¬ 
ment with the iron pin still in it. On either side of the xnain tube at one end are two c^t loops, to 
one of whicli is srill attached a folded tali fastened by a single rivet and decorated witli a border 
uf punched dot^, TJic loop holding it is badly worn. *1 ne longer tube is divided into thrM 
sections by hands of moulding. In the centnd section is an incised ouadruped in couchant posi¬ 
tion, wliicli has a horse-likc head, with the eye. nostril and car dearly marked It has a hatched 
Trame' eiidosiiig an inner panel wliich shows traces of silver elicet inlay, keyed by punelicd dots 
and incised arcs. Hit panel between tlit twTi ktops is vacant because of a hole due to a fault in 
the casting, but it had at some rime been covered by a brnnVJ? plate winch may have carried 
decoration. 'I'be panel ar the other end of tlie tube contains a pair of degenerate quadrupeds, nr 
hippocamps. confronted belly to belly, with pellets between their noses, ‘rhe figures have a 
hatched ‘frame’ around a panel bearing traces of silver Inlay and keying of puncited dots, while 
on the shoidder of eadi is tile leaf'Slmpcd compartment noticed before. 

Assttciatiom. A bromfc-bound wtioden bucket. 

10. fitgh Smsext grave 34-® Wordiing Museum (pi, svT,r). 

Buckie and ftlatt; width of loop 3-75 cm., total length 6 cm,, cut from sheet bronze 3 mm. thick. 
The outer edge nf the rectaiigufar loop is marked off by parallel Jines with tooling between, the 
inner etlge by a line of punched dots. The centre of the loxip is decorated by fourteen routidek 
can’cd in ft>w relief. ’^Iney' and the panel that cnchnies them are entirely covered hy silver sheet 
inlsv, which is prcsscil down into the cAca^ated field and keyed to the roundels themselv'es by two 
concentric incised rings with hatching between. The tongue of the buckle is missing but was 
of iron, I'be loop was attached to its plate by two folded bronze tun^-s that w-ere riveted to tlie 
belt and the back of llic plate. The heart-shaped plaic has another rivet-hole at its tip- It has a 
border e>f atajitped peUct-within-triangle decoration, and a central boss in the fomt uf a collar of 
ca.st bronze witlt a notched fiange cuotaining a circular piece of red f^^zsisset mcabuchtm. Tbeoullitr 
and the part of the plate annmd tt are thickly gilt, 

chsociaihits, Witli it were an iron knife, spearhead and purse-mount. 

It. Ilig/t fJoTwi, SitsseXf grave 12.* Worthing Museum (pi. xviijt). 

Belt slide i length a-5 cm. 'file central section is square and decorated in 'chip-carved' styde. 
It has an outer boraer <jf billettug between parallel lines, and a central lozcnge-^haped panel 
containing a floriatc cross in deep relief framed by bands f 4 ' moulding, one of which is ent^ 
tooled. The remaining comers each Jtavc a triangular panel enclosing a single scroll flanked by 
pellets. The tw'o ends of the belt slide are on a lower plane and are compi*sed uf the outcurving 
Iteads of two animals. They have open jaws: lightly notched, rounded, ears; and ev'ca represeuteu 

* (1915), iv, pi. Tcra, lif. 4: 2 a., *v, p, ix, z. 

333: Eviiun (t 95 s)f pl- *'< 4 ^- ‘ Kviflcm (1955), pJ. Viit, < imd 4 , no. 43; , 4 rfA«p(»%#«, 

» E%T)»n (195;), pi. ni, r, no. 44- Arekiuoltigitt. Iv* p|. U'-. pi. WVU, 8, p. J74. 
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by round-lieadeil copper rivets^ ai once funedoua] and ornamental. Two bronze rivetB are placed 
at the junctiim of the necks tjf tlie animals. These latter art bordered on the outside by a ^oove 
accentuated by punched dots, and on die inside by a band of billeting. The central part of the 
necks and the triangle between them show traces nf silver sheet inlay, 

Assodations, A bronze small-long brooch with lozenge-shaped foot and liomed head-plate.’ 


12. Ckesseif DoivTt, LO.li'\ grave 3,= British-Museum, Reg. No, 1867. 
7-29. 117 (fig. 2). 

Straf>-ft$d" 5'2 ctn. long. ITiia is iiasically rectangular in shape 
with the solid end terminating in tliree squarish projections and the 
split end narrowing to a lozenge surmounted by a rounded lobe which 
is pierced by a rivet. Lozenge and lobe are outlined by engraved 
lines and the lube lias a border of hatching. Below the lozenge un 
either side are down-biting horse-heads, with incised manes and 
well-defined cars. The edges of the strap-end are framed by tooling 
bctw'cen pantllel lintSi and a single indsed line which encloses a centrd 
panel that rises to a peak between the twtv horse-heads. At this point 
there is a motive consisting of a stamped pcUct-within-triangle with 
three punched dots at each ccirner, and this is matched by another in 
reverse just hcloiv tfic lozenge. T'he remainder of the surface is 
occupied hy an incised dedgnof intersecting Vs, formingtwo diamond 
shapes w'hich contain smaller cross-hat cbed diamund-shapctl panels. 
The angles at the sides contain four triangles, w'ith a fill of punched 
dots. Substantial traces of silver temaimng in these panels suggest 
that all the decoration was primarily keying for sheet inlay, 

AsTodattons. Tw'n sHver-gilt square-headed brooches,^ a silver- 
mounted crystal ball.* a bird brooch of duck type,* a buckle and 
beads. 



Kic. z. No. 12. STrjp-end. 
Chc!t$ell [)own, 1.0,W., 
gme 3 111. 


Objects in bronze 

13, Ctirslty Hill, Bishopstone, BwksP Aylesbun' Museum (fig. 3}. 

Bflt platei 3*3 cm. X 3‘25 cm., cut from sheet bronze i mm. 
thick, 'rhe centre of the plate is occupied bj a rectangle divided 
into four triangles, the nroadjsr pair contamiiig a single scroll 
flanked by pellets, the other pair a amallcr reversed triangle. 

This pane! is framed hy inciseo lines, fnllowed by a broad plain 
zone, and then further incised lines overlaid by punched dots 
mark off the outer decxirated border. The rivet-holes in the 
comers of tlic plate are framed in double contoured squares with 
hatched edges. The remalnmg part of each edge is decorated 
by confronted animala ivitb back-tutned heads, iu couchant 
position. They have lung rounded muzzles: pointed ears; scut¬ 
like toils T and well-defined feet and daws. Each beast is treated 
in the ‘frame* style, the inner pane] being hatched on the shoulder 
and filled with punched dots on the hip. There is no trace of 3, No. ij. 

Inlav on any part of the piste and the engraved patlem is inn Bialiopitunc, Bucka [|). 

iinw'lierc deep enough tu have acted as keying. 

' ^Ifckaevltigia, liv, pL Sisi'U. 4; l..«eils (19+5], p. lOi, * Smitli (igzj), fig, 73. 
filf. 23, g, - Brown (1915), ui, pi xrvi, 4. 

* Evifon ([953I, pi,V 1 U, 0, nix 40; liilli(T(iS5ft),fig.li5. ‘ LcedsfigjA), p. 7, pi. Ill, BmwD (1915), iv, pi. cv, 
' no. 2^. fig. t. 
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14, iV*/;- Kent.* British Museum, Reg. No, 1935. lo-iq, 10 fp!. xvii,f). 

Belt plate; 4',3 cm. x 3 ■ i on., cut down from a larger plate. There is a rivet-heJe in each Coniti', 
and the decoration is 'tiq»-carved' in sharp relief. The main part of the plate ii occupied hy a 
rectangular panel containing a design of interlocking, triple-oumncd crus^. On three sidesthis 
panel is framed by engraved lints and hatching and surrounded by a plain, broad border J or the 
fourth side Uicy liave been cut away. On the moat complete side can be seen a fra^ent of the 
original »ooniorphic border in the form of the bellies and hindlegs of a pair ol couenant anirnab 
placed back to liack. The ‘frame’ and the hatched inner panel, and the frond-Ukc feet, make it 



Fig. 4 No. itk FrQnc[K:a(iTiUiiJ«c'oraiMl pkte,i1ci»lcUc 
Kent d ytid f) ^Ufter Ami. J. iv, 176). 


certain that these animals were in the same style as those on the other objects dtsenbed. It is 
probable tliat tlic plate wlien complete !iad a border very like that on the Biahopstone plate (no. 
13). ft is clear tlwt there never was any silver sheet inky. 

/tsiodiilions. A button brooch, a buckle with rceiangular plate decorated with a square-cut 
garnet and Style I animal omaraent, and fragments of gilt-bronze, one of which was decorated 
with a human mask.* 

Related metalwork 

15. Bidford^-Avm, froTTCihr/a.* Worcester Museum (pt. *vu, d). 

Bron:se mountj from a bucket; llie^ consist of three finimai-hgure appliqui^ and fragments of 
bronze biotlmg stripa, all executed in repouss^ technique, The anwtt ak are back-turned, biting 
the end of their tads, and have outcurved open jatvs, large pointed cars, and mund cyca. 'I^c 
feet have not suni'i^'ed. The bodies have a hatched 'frame' around a panel containing degenerate 
vine-scroll tir arcading, and rosette motives. The thigh compamneni is demarcated and the 
.<ihou]dcr of one animm is marked by a Icaf^aped panel. The brarnie strips are decorated w'ith 
nmilar rosettes and aixading, 

ib. UfHsIrtH, Ai.E. Now lost (fig. +), 

Oval plute of hrmse; 4 cm, long; once riveted over the top of the hafi of a frandsca. It is 
decorattkl with the engraved figure of a running hare, whose bodv has an mcibJed ‘fur’ pattern. 
It Is cnchnicd in an uvat band of hatchings interrupted by the heads of four rivets. 

* Btitith Xtuatm Qumtfrht x, 132, pi. SKsn. rv. 8. 

* Ihii, pL nxLo. ♦ ,^#1. Jf. ir, 276. 

* [nj3fi). p. 7 * pi. Ill- frj B«nm ([9:51, itt, pi. 
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jy. AiJristo^i^ grave- 4.3. ‘ Lewtu Museum (pi. xviijf). 

Silver pejimttular brooch, diam, 4-1 cm,, cut frtim thiu sheet sliver. The broodi is not com¬ 
pletely circular and the flat ring tiarrowg towards the opening, where the ends are folded back 
on tliemselvca and carved into the shape of fuU-fuce animal heads. These have outcurved jatt'S, 
and a face framed h) a halo of hatching, out of which spring rounded cars. The edge of the 
brooch consists of an openwork border of confronted pairs of simple, open-jawed, animal heads. 
The main zone of decoration is framed by croas-tooLed incised lines and consists of nmning 
tendrilled scrolls, filled with punched dots. This is interrupted on the side opposite the opening 
by a single schematic human mask, shield-shaped, and lAith round eves and wedge-ahaped nose^ 
It is flanked by four tiny half-masks. Tlie pin is of plain silver. It fVjlds over a simple silver 
collar which is riveted to tlie inside of tlie hmich, and its point is secured under one of the 
animal-head terminals. 

Associations. A glass etJOe beaker, a square-headed brooch, two smaller si^uare-headed 
bnaiches, two pairs of small gilt-bronze equal-armed brooches, a square buckle lixtp, and two 
coins of Constantine and Constantins, beads and bronze rings,* 

18. Lyminge, S.E, Kent, grave 10.^ Maidstone Museiun {hg. 5), 

Bronse petiannalar broodV- niaximum diam. 4*35 cm,, aiiglilly oval in shape. The terminals 
are folded over and caiv'cd in the form of schematic animal heads in profile, with open jaws and 
round eyes, 'Hie main decorative zone is framed by hatched hands and divided by similar hands 
into seven compartments. The pair next to the terminals contain leaf-shaped motives with tlie 
rounded ends developed into circlet evea,. and the rips flanked by three punched dots. 'Vhe sectmd 
pair of panels Cfintains grazing (Quadrupeds, w ith ouiauv'^ed jaws and pricked eare, the bodies 
being divided by hatched bands into three dot-filled compartments. I,cgs and tail are indicated 
by single engraved lines, and the tail ends in three punched dots. The third pair of panels are 
junalier and are divided by diagonally crossing lines Into four Lriangles in which are engraved 
concentric semicircles. Tfie seventh panel, opposite the tenninals, is simply cniss-liatcherl. A 
small hole at the base of this panel provided the hinge for the pin. 

ylssficiatimis. A bronze applied sauecr-hrooch witli star-dec«ratiofi.+ 

iq. High Dfjien. Sussex, grave 6o.> Worthing Museum (fig. 6), 

Bronze r/mit hrtHtrh^. of unusual square shape with rounded angles: 4'7 t ein. aerriss. Con¬ 
centric tndsed rings, with crass-tooling at mter\'als, divide the main zone of running tendrUIed- 
and-spotted-scroU decoration, from the cortiens which are occupied by confronted pairs of 
tendrdled scrolls. ‘lire entire brooch is bordered by a hand of tooling, I'he bronze pin hinges 
through a round liole* and its point is secured by means of V-sliaped slit and ball stop-knobs, as 
on the Kentish quoit brooches. 

AssoeiatioJis, Two bronze disc brooches, one plain and tinned, the other decorated w-ith 
stamped rings; an iron buckle and kuife. 


20. BTighthamptvn, Oxfordshire, grave ji.** Ashmolean Museum (fig. 7). 

Brrmvf scribhard ckape\ decorated on cadi side at the top by a pair of hack-tumed aaiinal.s and, 
bclmv them, by the down-curving heads of birds of prey, two at each side. ’Hie outlincB are 

’ Leeds (0)3*), pk II, Jkown (1915), iit, 283. pi, ♦ Hud. fiR. (*,3. 

iciJK, 2. : Abefg {iqa6), %. 300; Sitisix Areh. CW/. Ivii, pi. * Arrhta'fdfi^a. Iv, pj. a, 4; \ '.UJt. i, 344, fig,7, 

KXii, I, pp. 39-40.^ _ " Atcittu^ilagia, vxxviii, 96. pi. 51 . and liiii, 174; Abcig 

J SvftexArck, Cot/, hrii, pfa. nc t, rr, 511, 10 anil v. pp- i+i a, fig- 271; Ilrown f 19151, iii, 134, p|. 

5, 5«. VXVU. 3—7', V,CJi, Oi^ar^kifi, f, pi. ZXVtf. <}, A* f; 

* ..HtiTfA. Jiix., i tig, 7. Ijcc^dn (19IJ), ppp^ If. 
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incised snd the bodies covered bv gold inlav- The sninialB are simplified quadrupeds with 
curled talk. The mouth of the acafibard is decorated bv a bronae muimt ornamented by a batid 
of S-shaped spirals with trans%'erse moulding at the sides. 



Fto. 5- Ko. iH< f‘ini;uuiular hrondi, LynUnge, Keat, 
gr»vc [0 (f) (after /Ire*. Cant. Ijux, fig- 7). 



Fig. No. Quoit broocli. Higli 
grave bo (il. 



FlO* 7- Ng. 20- Scmbbitnl chipti Brightbampton, grave Jt 


Assoeiations, With the sword was a flat silver cross of 'Greek* type which was evidently pail 
of the scabbard fittings; amber bead sword-knat, knife, spear-head, and remains of a bronze- 
bound bucket. 

THH CHARACTER ISTTCS OF THE STYLE 

The close stylistic connexion between many of the objects listed above should be 
evident at a glance, but it is necessary to define the features of the Jutish Style A with 
some precision before proceetling further with the discussion. 
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The shapes of the VLirious objects are very diverse, but it is worth noting that, 
while the disc form of the raversham and Hrghain brooches (fig. i, pi. xvi,rt) is 
found elsewhere in the group, concentric zones of formally repeating ornament laid 
out around a central roundel are likewise the basis of the decoration of the three 
Kentish quoit broodies (pis. xiv, xv,fl-6). The cutting away of the central roundel on 
the quoit brooches, and its enrichment by a boas on the disc brooches, are merely t^vo 
alternative renderings of the same design. In the juxtaposition of bands of different 
metals and colours, the Faversham brooch with its bronze and silver zones is agam 
closely paralleled b}' the quoit brooches with their contrasts of silver and gilt. On all 
four, this effect of contrast is heightened by the skilful use of plain and decorated 
surfaces. Indeed, t>n all the inlaid pieces contrasts, particularly of metal against 
metal, are exploited to a greater or lesser degree, and despite the worn and damaged 
condition of some of them it can be seen that originally they must have been as 
effective as the fine silver-gilt objects. On a number of the pieces further contrast 
has been prodded by the addition of applied or raised collars cootatning coloured 
glass set en cabochon. Such settings occur on the Faversham disc brooch and another 
must once hav^c graced the High am disc brooch: another is still to be seen on one of 
the Bifrons pendants (pi. xv,c), and yet a fourth occurs on the buckle-plate from High 
Down, grave 34 (pi. xvi.d). The flat green glass insets on the Alfriston buckle plates 
(pL XVI, c) perhaps belong to the same tradition, but are clearly influenced by other 
metalwork of the period (p. 49). Tlie red copper eyes of the animals on the High 
Down belt-slide (pi. %vu,b) arc yet another variation on the same theme. It can be 
concluded, therefore, that the Jutish Style A, while not exactly a polychrome style, 
docs make considerable use of contrasts in colour and inaterials. 

In certain of their minor decorative features also diere is much similarity between 
the individual pieces. Versions of the pellet-^vitiiin-triangle stamp <M;cur on i)oth 
disc iirtjoches, on the plate of the High Down buckle, on the doves of the Sarre quoit 
brooch, and on the Chessell Down strap-end (fig. 2), A linear form of the same 
mtjtive, adapted to the chasing technique, is to be seen on the fragmeivtaiy quoit 
brooch from Howlctts (pi. xv.fr), where it appears as a zigzag and dot. This stamp is 
not a common ouc,^ hut it does appear on two of the smaller quoit brooches from 
High Down,- which seem to be cheaper versions of the rich Kentish quoit brooches. 
Two of the inlaid objects, the High Down bdt-siidc and the belt-plate from Cursley 
Mill (fig. 3), have a square central panel containing geometric designs, and common 
to both is the distinctive motive of a triangle thai encloses a single scroll flanked by 
two pellets. Stvlized scroll decoration occurs again on the Faversham disc brooch, 
this time as a continuous frieze. The friezes of scrolls on the Alfriston penannular 
brcjoch (pi. xvii.e) and the square quoit brooch from High Down (fig. 6), however, are 
different in character. Although the riveted collar on one brooch, and the pin-slit 
and cast knobs on the other, suggest a closer affinity with the Kentish pieces, their 
tendrilled and spotted scrolls are far less geometric and appear to belong to another 

' ]t infm jitgntly on Ijtlc RoinjiD mcwlwtirk und * One ffom 7 37^ 

odcjsinimlly Oh objects from fifth- MhU seoh-ccnruir P.C.ff, Suiifr, i, p. 344k the othsf from a» unt«i>rd<d 
Anglo-Saxon gimvoi. '»tli in Wnrtliiii« Museum. 
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traditinn. Something of the difference in feeiing is well illustrated by the Bifrons 
strap-end (pL XVT.^) w'hose tangented circlet deccjraticjti may well be descended from 
the tendrilied scnill. But the fcatiire in the hands of the Kentish craftsman has become 
entirely geometric and formalized. It is this formalism which is perhaps one of the 
chief cfiaracteristics of the Jutish Style A, and it is not so apparent on the Susses 
brooches. For this reason they have not been included in the main group although 
clearly they are closely related to it. They do, for example^ share such minor 
characteristics as the narrow bands of hatching or tooling 'which appear in one form 
or another on all the Jutish iStyle A objects. 

The simplitied masks on the complete quoit brooch from Howletts (pi. xv,fr), with 
tlieir two round eyes and rudimentary nose framed in a halo of liatchiiig, are closely 
paralleled by the shield-shaped masks of the fragmentary brooch from the same 
cenietejy (pi. xv, /^), 'i'lie single mask on the Alfriston penannular is of much the same 
t\"pe. The inlaid roundels on. the Higham disc brooch were probably, as already 
argued, masks of the same kind, but their arraiigement is a novel feature. A reflec¬ 
tion of the idea may be seen, however, od the square loop from the High Down 
buckle (pi. XVI,d) where the inlaid roundels wu‘th their halos of hatched lines lack only 
the features to be exactly parallel. On the two Howletts quoit brooches the masks 
are used individually to punctuate a frieze of animal ornament; on one they alternate 
with single animals; on the other they^ are placed between tlie paws of confronted 
animals in an almost heraldic composition. 

'Fhe placing of the animals in the Jutish Style A is always symmetrical. On the 
Sarre and fragmentary Howletts quoit brooches there are unbroken friezes of con¬ 
fronted animals, while on the Faversham disc brooch and the Bifrons pendants (pi, 
x\',r) w'e have processions of animals nose-to-tail. On the inner ring of die complete 
Howletts brooch, and on the edges of the Alfriston, Cursley Hill, and 1 lowieits (pi. 
XVII,f) plates, animals appear in pairs, confronted or back to back. On the Chcssell 
Down atrap'cnd (fig. 2) and the High Down belt-slide (pL xni,A) there are balanced 
pairs of dow'n-cuix'ing borse-lteads. The arrangement varies according to the scope 
and shape afforded by the object to be decorated, but the principle of symmetry is 
constant. 

'File animat figures themselves fall into several main types. On the Faversham 
disc bnKJch tliere are comparatively naturalistic hares with curled hind-quarters, and 
with these may he grouped the little curled creatures in the outer ring of the complete 
Howletts quoit brooch and on the Bifrons pendants (fig. 8. 1-3), The amorphous 
hippocariips on the Croydon object (pi, also belong to thb little group. The 

second group consists of couchant back-turned quadrupeds. Those on the Curslev 
Hill plate (fig. 8, lo) are not far removed in form from those on the inner part of the 
Sarre quoit brooch (fig. 8, 8J and are akin to those on the Alfriston plates (fig. 8, q). 
The Alfriston aniinals in their turn are closely related to the animal appliques from 
the Bid ford-on-Avon bucket (pL xvii,i), which appear to be copied, in a different 
technique, from the animals of the Jutish Style A, With the back-turned animals 
must be placed the elongated creatures from the inner ring of the Howletts ft-agment 
(fig. 8,6), although they arc oddities none the less, The third group comprises the 
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runiimg hound on the same brooch (fig* 8, 5) and witii it should be placed the ftccing 
hare on the oval frimcisca plate from the same cemetery (fig, 4) which may be a copy 
of it. The fourth group consists of the ferocious couchant beast in the outer zone 
of tlie Sarre bnioch (fig. 8, 7) and its close relative, almost an exact replica, on the 



Fic. S, DeUi 1 » of tht Jutkli StyJe .4 inimal Hgum. i, Faverahimi tlisc brooch (jw. 5); 1, Biirona fwmLiiils (no. 4); 
1-4, llowlclto iiiwjii t'r«JCh (no-3); 5-^. HoWlplts tjuoit brooch fraginent {no. 7-^, Sarre nuoit brooch {no..i); 
9. Atfriston buddc plates fno, sf: 10. Curalejf Hilt Bishopstonc. plate (no. 13); and 11, CtojiJuit tiibulAr object 

{no. 9) 

Bifrons strap-end (pi. xvi.A). The animals on the cut-down plate from Howletts (pi. 
SV,^) may have been of this type. Finally there are other examples that defy ciassi- 
ficatiort, such as the sinuous beasts on the inner part of the Htjwletts quoit brooch 
(fig, 8,4) and the horse-like animal on die Croydon object (fig. 8, ti). 

Cutting across these variations in form are features common to all the animals in 
the Jutish Style A; namely, the double contour or 'frame* enclosing an inner panel 
that contains some form of ‘hir’ pattern, either of punched dots, Incised lines, or 
chased ovals. This may be called the liallmark of the style, hut its origin is a little 
difficult to explain, unless it is the direct outcome of the silvcr-shcet-inlay technique. 
The best-preserved example of an inlaid anim al is that on the Bifrons strap-end, and 
here the style fulfils a specific function in that the silver is pressed into the incised 
‘frame* and atiditionally secured by the ‘fur* pattern of shaqj incisions which bite 
through the silver into the bronze beneath. The diversion of the animal into three 
sections, by the marking olf of thigh and shoulder* is also functional, since, in practice, 
the smaller the expanse of unkey^ silver, the better chance it has of staying in place. 
The hatched ‘frame', the leaf-shaped shoulder panels on the Aifriston and Croydon 
creatures, and the whole range of dots and arcs, in fact all the surface decoration, 
serx'es the double purpose of pleasing the eye and securing the silver to its bronze 
base. 
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Wliat then is one to say about the appearance of the 'frame' aiitl accompanying 
features on the t»bjects tliat have no silver inlay ? Tlie complete quoit brofKrh front 
Howlctts has animals with hatched ‘^rames^ leaf-shaped shoulder panels, and punched 
dot fill, which are yet canned from solid silver and gilded. The Cursley Hill plate has 
never carried silver inlay and yet its antmnls have lightly engraved decoration that 
looks like keying. Was it merely c^ipied directly from one of the inlaid pieces? The 
most obvious explanation is that the requirements of sheet-inlay technique created 
the distinctive ‘frame’ convention, which was then adopted as a purely ornamental 
feature and employed on the silvcrwork. This of course would seem to imply that the 
sih’er-inlaid objects were made first; a reversal of the usual procedure by which llie 
work in precious metal is later copied in a cheaper medium. In this instance, however, 
despite the apparent shortage of precious metal at this period,’ there is no indication, 
except possibi}' in the case of the Higham disc brooch, that the silver inlay W'as being 
used lo simulate solid silver. As suggested above, the main intention seems to have 
been to produce an effect of contrast. From the point of view of the materials used, 
the broEufc work was of course cheaper, but the standard of craftsmanship on these 
pieces is not necessarily lower. As an illustration of this we have the Faversham di.se 
brooch whose frieze of animals is belter executed than those on the silver quoit brooch 
from Howlctts (no, 3). Certainly there Is good evidence to suggest that in some ca.scs 
both silver and brtinze objects were made and decorated by the same craftsman. This 
is most clearly seen an some of the Kentish work. The animals In the outer zone of 
the Sarre quoit hrtwjch, as we have already noticed, are almost exactly puraltcled on 
the Bifrons strap-end. The Sarre brooch, w ith its detailed ornament and precision of 
technique, is the product of a master craftsman who must also have created the other 
chased quoit brooch from Howletts (no, 2), It is almost certain that the Rifrons strap- 
end is by his hand, for. animal similarities apart, it ts itself an exquisite piece of work 
in the humbler, hut no less exacting, medium of sheet inlay on bronze, and quite up 
to the standard of the ^Master of the Sarre Quoit Brooch, as we may cal) him. Tf we 
search further for his work, the Faversham disc brooch, with its skilled and delicate 
can ing and its continuous animal frieze, at once comes to mind. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that we have here four fine examples of metalwork produced bv 
the same man, employing tivo different techniques. 

The interrelationships between the various pieces in the style do not end here, 
however, it is likely that the very similar disc brooches from Higham and Faversham 
came from the same workshop. The complete quoit brooch from Howletts (no, ^), 
which has carv'cd decoration, is in form and design very closely related to the two 
chased quoit brooches; its masks speak of some contact with the Higham disc, and 
its animals are most akin in type to those on the Faversham brooch. The man who 
made this can’ed quoit brooch probably also created the Bifrons pendants, for not 
only do the animals have a pronounced family likeness, but the techniques used, and 
the trick of dividing the decorative frieze into compartments, are remarkably similar 
on each. In fact, it is likely that all the finest examples of the Juiish Style A found in 
Kent were made in the workshop which produced the Sarre brooch, The^' may even 

' SilvTT does nnt itpp»r in wiy (juaiimf beA)rt the aixtlii ceirtuiy. Sec belctH , p 57. 
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of the same craftannan, the difference In quality being explained by a 
growing mastery of style and technique over a period of years. Even if this were not 
the case, the similarities are close enough to suggest that the lesser pieces were created 
under the direct influence of the A4astcr of the Sarre Quoit Brooch, perhaps by his 
apprentices or assistants. From the surviving examples of its work, there can be little 


doubt that this workshop was based in Rent. Aud considering tiiat the best of the 
Jutish Style A objects are grouped in the cemeteries around Canterbury (fig, q), it 
is to this region that we must look for their origin, The finest examples of the style 
w'cre made and worn here. 

It is now time to consider the examples of the Jutish Style A which have been 
found outside Kent, in Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in the Isle of Wight, Sussex, Surrey, 
and Buckinghamshire. Were they also products of the Kenikh workshop? To 
answer this question we must lake them region by region. 

Tfie famous cemetery of Chcssell Down on the Isle of Wight contained burials 
equipped with rich grai'e-goods which were undoubtedly of Kentish manufacture 
and mostly of sixth-century date. This evidence, supported as it is by the historical 
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records,' has been generally taken to mean that the early sixth-ceniun' settlers of the 
island were Jiitish colonists from Kent. The woman buried in grave 3 Cliessell 
Down was no exception in this, and thus the inlaid strap-end (hg* 2) could veiy easily 
have been brtnight from Kent together with tlie rest of her tj'pically Jutish jcwellenf. 
The horse-heads on tliis strap-end recall those on the belt-slide from High Down in 
Sussex (pi. KVTT, 6 )* These in their turn are closely paralleled by tlie very similar 
heads tin a pair of how-brooches from Bifrons in Kent (pL xxrj), Avhich seem to be 
of much the same date.* The second piece from High Down, the buckle (pi. xvi,d) 
whose inlaid roundels have already been compared with those on the Higham disc 
brooch, is likewise most easily explained as Kentish. .And the finest of all the Jutish 
Stvic A objects from Sussex, or indeed from any\vhere outside Kent, namely the 
buckle and plates from Alfriston (pi. xvi,c). has so many features in common with 
die best of the Kentish work that it could very ei^ily have been made by the Master 
of the Sarre Quoit Brooch himself. There wn'uld he'nothing remarkable about this, if 
the period during which these objects came to Sussex coincided with the Bretwalda- 
ship of the South Saxon King Aelic, One could imagine such ornaments being s^t 
as gifts or as part of the dowries of Kentish brides. However, such an explanation 
ma y be too simple, and must he examined in the light of the next group of finds. 

This conaists of tw^o Jutish Style A objects found at Croydon in north Surrey (pi. 
XVII, tf) and Dishopstone in Buckinghamshire (fig. j), and related objects found as far 
away iis Brighthampton, on the Upper I'hames in Oxfordshire (fig. 7), and Bidford, 
on the Warwicksliirc Avon (pi. xvn,d). I'hese could conveniently liavc come from 
Kent, but none tjf them is of iinmistakahly Kentish manufacture. The Croydon piece, 
crude and unintelligent in its decoration, looks more like a local copy, and the 
Bishopstonc plate and the Bidford bucket mounts resemble m<>st cloBcly the Sussex 
pieces—the Alfriston biicklc-plaies and the High Down belt-slide. This may be 
purely fortuitous and due only to the chances of survival, but it somewhat complicates 
tJic question uf where they ivere made. Were they in fact made in Sussex and not in 
Kent at al! r That there was a workshop in Sussex at this period which had connexions 
both with Kent and with the 'i’hames Valley is demonstrated by a small group of 
broodies most numerous in the High Dow'n cemetery^ but with a few outliers in the 
cemeteries of the Thames Valley.^ There is one from Kent, from the cernetery at 
Risely, near Horton Kirby,^ in the Saxon-inlTuenced, north-western part of the 
cotintv. These Sussex brooches are small bronze versions of the fine Kentish silv'er 
quoit brofjches. 'iliey have the pin-slit and hall-stop knobs of the Kentish prototypes, 
but only simple stamped decoration. 'I’his includes the arcade and three-dot ornament 
of die Bidford bucket mounts. Ultimately this is a degenerate form of late classical 
art which Leeds has noriced in. connexion with certain early Merovingian buckets, 

♦ Uedt;^ Effhmijruai «>/ ikf //wWj/j iSdTian ‘ There ift dgkt m "WQrthinjj 
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and two snnilar buckets found Pavefsham and Howletts in Ktn.l>‘ There are 
perhaps faint echoes of this motive on the Lyminge penaiinular brooch (fig* 5) and 
also on the Chessell Down, strap-end, but it is not a leature of the main group of the 
Jutish Style A pieces from Kent. The Sussex workshop clearly had a stronger late 
classical tradition*" To it we may probably attribute the square annular brooch from 
High Down (fig, 6) and the Alfriston penannular brooch (pi. xvil.e) with their tendrilled 
and spotted scrolls* Even at its hest, htvwever, the work of the Sussex scht>ol lacks 
the originalitv and brilliance of the Kentish workshop. Just as it took the form of the 
quoit brooches from Kent, so also it may have copied the penannular form used on 
the Alfriston brooch from Kentish examples similar to that from Lyminge,^ This 
K.entish element mates it not irnpossiblt^ tlist the Sussex wf>rkshop was I'esponsible 
for some of the Jiitish Style A pieces found outside Kent. There can he no certainty 
about this, but it must be incntioned as a possibility all the same. One might suggest, 
for example, tliat, while the Alfriston buckle and plates are Likely to have been made 
in Kent, the High Down helt-sUdc could have been a South Saxon essay in the silver- 
sheet inlay technique. The Bishopstone plate could have been made in the same 
Sussex workshop, in imitation of some Kentish piece—perhaps even the Alfriston 
buckle itself—and have subsequently found its way north, during the penod of 
.Tile’s ovcrlordship, in the course of trading or political intercourse between the two 
areas. In the present state of knowledge it is impossible to be more definite. A great 
deal more iiew' material of this type needs to be found. The one certain thing chat 
can be said is that the finest of the Jutish Style A objects were undoubtedly made in 
Kent by a single workshop, and that it is these objects which constitute the nucleus 
or heart of the style. The peripheral pieces are more ambiguous, sparse in their 
distribution and problematical tn their interpretation. 

Outside the decoration of the objects themselves, there is no guide to the chrono¬ 
logical sequence of the objects in the jutish Style A. The external dating evidence is 
too general to do more than place the group in time approximately. 1 o attempt a 
repological analysis is perhaps a trifle ambitious, since the very characteristics that 
make these fourteen different ohjecis a style also suggest that they were all produced 
within a ciimparatively short time. There are one or two indications worth consider¬ 
ing, however, llie Faver&ham and Howletts (no. j) bnmehes show the style at its 
most naturalistic, but even here formulisni is well advanced. On the Alfriston belt- 
plates it is possible to see a change, in chat the animals are more angular, rigid, and 
stylized, and this tendency' appears to reach its culmination on the Sarre brooch and 
Btfrons strap-end, where the animals attain a barbaric severity that is emircly original 
and new. In the Sarre hmoch, in particular, we have the most perfect surviving 
expression, botli in stvle and technique, of the art to which the Jutish Style A is 
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striving* This is not a naturailstic art either in intention ur aehievemeiiL The mueh 
vaunted naturalism the animal fonn is a verj' partial thing; and die term ‘naturalistit* 
is excusable only where it is desired to contrast the Julisli Style A with fully developed 
Anglo-Siixon Styles I and IL In the group of objects as we have them, even on what 
arc apparently the earliest members of the group, the move away from naturalism is 
very pronounced, and on the finest among them the art of the Jutish Style A is 
intensely mannered and sophisticated, 

DATING EVIDENCE 

It is unfortunate that of all the objects in the group, only five come from recorded 
grave groups. The fragmentary quoit brooch from Howletts was apparently found 
with a bottle vase in potter)', roughly wheel-turned and decorated with scratched 
chevron ornament. This vase, like another from Flnglcsham, grave Ei, seems to 
represent a local attempt to imitate the finer imported btJttIca with rouletted ornament, 
and cannot reasonably be dated earlier than the second half of the sixth ceiiturv.' 
The associations of the Alfriston buckle-plates and the High Dowm buckle are unhelp¬ 
ful, but the High D(»wn belt-slide w’as found with an unusual type of small-long 
brooch which has a burned hcadplate.^ Leeds lists five examples from this country, 
none securely dated, hut the inspiration for the type appears to be a series of brooches 
from the region of Thuringia which Riihn places in the sixth century.^ The Chcssell 
Down sirap-i-ncL associated as it was w'tth ciy^l ball, bird brooch, and sfiuare- 
headed brooches, was presumai^ly buried in the middle of the sixth century.^ The 
How'letts grave which contained the reused belt-plate (pL svn,c), button brooch, and 
buckle with Style I ornamented plate,* may be a little earlier. The plate with the 
Jutish Style A ornament, however, was old when buried, and had been worn, cut down, 
and worn again already before the time of burial. The dale of its manufacture must 
thus have heeit considerably earlier than that of the objects buried wdth it. The 
associations of the remaining objects in the Jutish Style A are not known, The Sarre 
and Faversbam cemeteries as a whole contained objects which range in date from the 
fifth to seventh centurie,s, and afford little help in this matter. The Howletts cemetery, 
how’cver. was in u,se only during the fifth and sixth centuries, and the finds from 
Higiiam al,s<» include vciy early material, Finally, die collection of material, from 
unrecorded graves at Bifrons, in which the strap-end and pendants occurred, contains 
some of the earliest Anglo-Saxon finds from the Canterbury- area, finds which take 
us back as far as the middle of the fifth centiin'. 

Of the related metalwork, the .AlfrLston penannular bnaich cannot have been buried 
before the middle of the sixth century’,'^ and the Lyminge pciianmdar, associated with 
an early applied brooch, was perhaps deposited 'rather earlier in that century. Its 
condition — it has been worn, broken, and woni again — indicates that it was made 
during the latter part of the fiJftb century. 
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The external dating evidence, therefore, is not conclusive, but does strongly 
suggest that most of the objects were buried during die early and middle years of the 
sixth century, 'fhe condition, of many of them is bad enough to suggest long use, 
and the cemeteries in which tiiey occur without exception had their beginning.s in 
die fifth centuiy^ 

Consideration of the objects themselves gives further information. The chasing 
technique is virtuiiUy iinknow'n elsewhere in early Anglo-Saxon archaeology, but its 
appearance on a ring from the Cuildo^vn cemetery, Surrey,' adds one other example 
that may have been produced by the Kentish workshop. I ts terminals are 
decorated with animal heads like those at the fijot of fiftli-century cruci¬ 
form brooches (fig. lo) and these independently hint at a date for the 
technique. The dating of the silver-sheet inlay technique lias been dis¬ 
cussed by Miss Evison and placed in the latter part of the fifth century. 

As evidence she notes that strap-ends like the Bifrons piece, bronze tubu¬ 
lar objects related to the Croydon object, and heart-shaped buckle-plates 
like that from High Dowm, occur predominanliy in very early Ajiglo- 



Flc, lo. 


Saxon graves,' V'ery similar strap-ends and buckles occur in middle and iitiver finger 
late-fifth-centujy' Frankish gravea on the Continent A Miss Evison also 
stresses the very' close connexion between the objects of bronze inlaid with ^rravc zofi if), 
sheet silver and tliose with wrire inlay on iron.+ T'hc buckle and plates 
from Alfristoo provide a particularly good illustratioii of this point, for the kidney- 
shaped loop and the glass insets on the plates seem to liave been the result of direct 
influence from some of the inlaid iron buckles.^ Miss Evison therefore suggests that 
the Alfriston buckle was the latest of the sheet-inlaid bronze pieces, *but even so, 
hardly later than the last part of the fifth century*. We have seen, however, that on 
stylistic gT<iunds there is no reason to place this object later than die Bifrons strap- 
end and the Sarre quoit brooch, on which the style is at its most mature. The iron, 
wire-inlaid, objects appear to have been manufactured in the last part of the fifth 
eenuiry and the first part of the sixth, and taking this, and the other evidence set out 
above, into consideration, it may be necessary tiJ mtKlify Miss Evison*s conclusions. 
UTile a kte-fifth-century date for the production of the Jutish Style A seems most 
acceptable, the possibility* that the sme continued into the early years of the sixth 
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tentury cajinot altogether be ruled out. This would readily explain why some of the 
objects were buried as late as the middle period of the sixth century, 

Before finally accepting this date, it is necessa^’ to examine the one remaining 
objection that cr>uld be raised to it. This is the idea, implicit in Lceds^s theory,' 
that all examples of the Jutish Styde A are siinrivals from the period before the Anglo- 
Saxon. settlement; they were picked up or looted by the invaders, and are found 
only in Anglo-Saxon graves siniplv because in tlie first half of the fifth century the 
Romano-British population was not burving personal possessions with its dead. 
Survivals from this period do exist. There are several types of late-Komau and 
sub-Roman helt-fittings which occasionally occur in early Anglo-Saxon graves. 
Among these are the buckles with animalTiead terminals or confninted dolphins, 
which sometimes have horse-head crests. Most of these are certainly of late Romano- 
British or sub-Romano-British manufacture/ Some may have found their way into 
the graves of tlie families or descendants of men who had served in the Roman army 
in this country, as Germanic federates or ImiMiieti others naay have been acquired 
in Britain during the settlement period. Almost all are badly worn and, where 
datable, usually occur in recognutably fifth-centurj’ graves; rardy graves asjate ^ 
those in which the Jutish Stv'le A objects have been found. Even more significant is 
the fact that large numbers of these objects are discovered widely scattered Uiroughout 
the country in the late levels of Romano-British towns, villas, and military sites/ 
These, in fact, were the kind of objects being worn by the military and perhaps 
to some extent by tlie civil population in the years leading up to the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement of Britain. But if the Jutish Style A objects had belonged to this ^rae 
periiHl, as Leeds imagined, then one would surely expect the odd find or two from 
late Roman sites, Aa we have seen, this is not the case. Even tlie distribution is 
difiereni; the zoomorphic buckles arc widely distributed in the lowland zone of the 
country', vvhereas the Judsh Style .A is confined to a more limited area. In addition, 
a study of finds from late Roman sites produces nothing at all comparable with the 
Jutish Style A for style and criiftsmanship. The one or two exceptions quoted hy 
Kendrick, such as the dolphin brooch from London* and the ring from the Amesbury 
hoard decorated with a fallen deer/ are isolattxl examples illustrating a general late 
Romano-British tendency towards the harbarization of classical art, and offer no real 
parallel for die mergence of so distinctive and individual a style as the one under 
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discussion. The bulk of laio-Roman metalwork is ste*reotj-ped and mass*produced; 
the ohiects decorated Mth the Jiitish Style A are rare, craftsman-made, works of art* 

Skilled metalcraft of the calibre of the Sarre quoit broocli presupptises the existence 
of a wealthy society under whose patronage the master and his workshop flourished. 
The quesiioD that now arises fs whether such a socirty existed in the period before 
450. In 1913 and 1938 it was perhaps possible for Kendrick to diink it did, and to 
attribute the animal style and his class If cloisonne disc brooches to a British soei^ 
in fifth-centurj' Canterbury, sufficienlly flourishing to be able to exclude the invading 
Germanic peoples from the immediate vicinity of the town/ Subsequent events 
have made the theory completely untenable. The discovery of the Sutton Hoo Ship 
burial Itas made it abundantly clear that the composite cloisonne disc brooches belong 
to the seventh century/ and post-war excavation in Canterbury has failed to reveal 
any trace of this period of 'Arthurian brilliance'. What it has rev'ealed, on the other 
hand, is that a Germanic settlement existed in Canterbury already by about 450 
and continued, apparently unbroken, until Canterbury^ became the capital of Aetlieb 
berht’s kingdom.^ Canterbury, in fact, appears to have been die focus of the early 
settlement of Kent, as the cluster of early cemeteries within a few miles of Its walls 
testifies, it is from just these cemeteries, as we have seen, that the Jutish Style A in 
its richest manif estations has come. In these cemeteries there is ample evidence of 
the wealth that is apparently lacking in the earlier period. A study fif the sparse 
archaeological and numismatic evidence for the early fifth century in Britain^ reveals 
a sadly straitened. sub-Roman economy, impoverished by the cessation of imports 
from ^road and seemingly devoitl of recuperative powers in the field of art. The 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in the south of Kngland, on the otlier hand, show towards 
the end of the fifth century the first signs of the great flow^ering of material culture 
that was to reach its culmination in Kent during the sixth and seventh centiiries. All 
the evidence points to the Jutish Style A being part of this development, and the 
inevitable conelusbn, iliereft>re, is that the wealthy society for which it was created 
w'as that of the Gcmianic overlords of Kent and Sussex. 

This argument can he finally clinched with reference to the technique of silver 
inlay. Sheet inlaying is very rare indeed outside the Jutish Style A, hut its close 
connexion with the wire-inlaid metalwork is beyond dispute. Much work has recently 
been done on the question of the origin and distribution of the tcchniqu^, botii here 
and alKoad/ and, largely as a result of Dr, Willielm Holmquisr's smdy of the subject, 
suffidenr is now knovm to permit of certain general conclusions. Miss Evtson 
summarized these conclusions in her paper as follows 

In dealbg with the Scandinavian dci'clopmcnt in the Rom an and M igraiion periods, ennsider- 
ablc aotioc was d^'oted to contemporary material on the Cbntineni. and in England. The 
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evidence shows th<ii objects inlaid in this way are much ninre plentilul in Scandinavia during 
llie whole iit the time under review, and that after the Roman perifKl, which pnidiijccd little nn 
the Continent and still less in England, the first half of the fifth centun' has nothing Pt show, hut 
there was a sudden increase in the use of this technique in the late fifth century' on both sides of 
the CliHiintd. Inlaid work then makes its appearance mure or less simultaneously in cemeteries 
of the Franks, Aleinanni, 'rhuriitgians and An gin-Salons. 

The reviviil of the technique is thus shown to be of Germanic origin, probably as 
the result of iropulses from the northern continent where it had long been a native 
Germanic tradition. There is very little trace of its use in Roman Britain and nothing 
to suggest any continuity from the earlier centuries into the one that concerns us here. 
We can now s^^Tu^arizc as follow s. Tlte Jutiah ytyle A belongs not to the beginning 
but to the end of the fifth century. The close affinities between the various pieces in 
the group suggest that all of them w'crc made within a comparatively sliort time of 
each other, the latest pieces being produced perhaps at the very beginning of the 
sixth century. 


BBITISH OR GERMANIC? 

Leeds’s theory that the style was the work of British craftsmen' is seriously under¬ 
mined by this late dating. We can now see that the Jutish Style A was being created 
at a rime when the Germanic control of the south of England was well consolidated, 
and tliat some of the pieces were executed in the silver-inlay technique which is 
indisputably a Germanic development, li indeed riie Juttsli Style A was the work of 
British craftsmen, then tmdoubtedly they were tn the employe of Germanic patrons. 
The question now is whether there is any justiffcation at all for suggesting that it 
was anything but Germanic. Kendrick could, it is true, accept a late fifth- or early 
sixth-cenmry date and yet consider the style wholly British, ‘albeit congenial to the 
Northern Germans’.^ On analysis, the ground on which he builds this theory proves 
an insecure and shifting foundation. He assumes without proof. Proof is in fact 
elusive, and there is no convincing context now that we have dismissed the idea of 
prosperous British sur\‘ival in Canterbury, 

The Jutish Style A contains nothing that is specifically native British in origin 
except possibly for the inspiration of the quoit brooches. These appear to have been 
evolved as a result of the impact of the flat disc form on the penannular. The 
penannular brooch is a native British type, whose roots go back to the pre-Roman 
Celtic period, but which contmued in manufacture especially in the north and west 
of Britain, througluiui the post-Roman period. Dr, Savory has recently published 
some fifth-centurj' examples which have zoomorpbic terminals.-^ It is possible that 
the fiat penannular brooches from Alfriston and Lymingc, with their curious animal- 
head lenninals, may have Keen derived from such British types. This is far from 
proving British manufacture, however, since many pcn^nular brcxiches, including 
zoomorphic types, have found their way into Anglo-Saxon bands, either as loot or 
stray finds. It is surely significant that such broo^es have been found in the very 
cemeteries which prrxluced the Jutish Style A objects. Most important are grave 6 

' Leeds (pp- 4-7. = Ivenditcli fi9j8). pp. 8(^3. (1956), pp. 40 fF. 
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at Bifrons, containing a larpe penanntilar hmoeh' which is closely paralleled by 
another from Caervi-ent ;* and grave 74 at High Down, which contained a silver copy 
of a similar brooch.It is therefore highly probable that such British brooches were 
seen and studied by the craftsmen of die Rentish and Sussex workshops, and in¬ 
fluenced them in the evolution of new forms. There can be no doubt that the hroad 
quoit, or annular, brooch form is a new development which does not occur before 
Anglo-Saxon times. It is even passible that it was developed by the Kentish master 
craftsman specifically to carry' the elaborate friexe decoration <jf the Jutiah Style A. 
Certainly there is no hint of a slow evoktdan from the rounded to the flattened form, 
and these quoit brooches have little direct relationship with British penannular types. 

Apart from the quoit and penannular hrooches, the other objects in the Jutish 
Sty le A have nothing at all to do with British forma. The disc brooches are probably 
inspired by Roman types, large, late examples of which occur at Richborough* and 
clsew'bere. The Bifrons strap-end and the High Down and Alfriston buckle sets are 
characteristically western Germanic (see p, 49). So far. then, all the evidence is in 
favour of the Jutish Style A being a Germanic innovation. 

As far as the animal style is concerned, everything precludes its being British work. 
Specifically British, that is Celtic, art liad gradually vanished from the lowland stone 
of Britain during the Roman occupation. \Vhen a distinctively Celtic art reappears 
after that, it finds expression in a new form of the traditional, abstract spiral ornament, 
executed in enamel on bronze iianging-bowl escutcheons,* The few exceptions which 
have zoomorphic decoration, such as the Benty Grange and Barton escutcheons,” the 
Luliingstone bow'f" and the sets of escutcheons and prints from Favershafn,* are 
isolated examples which show a blend of Germanic and Celtic tradition. Only the 
Favershani pieces have any relevance to the jutish Style A, and their precise signifi* 
caiice is hard to estimate. The dolphins cunfrunted against openwork cross on the 
three escutcheons seem to be taken from late Gallu-Runian an and are more classical 
than the creatures of the Jutish Styde A. The two prints are more German in character, 
and the one with the frieze of four small quadrupeds may welt have been influenced 
in some way hy the animat friezes of our style,* All these zoomorphic examples, 
however, ate oddities that stand outside the main lines of development, and probably 
represent an experiment by craftsmen of one race into the art styles of the other, ‘I’he 
bulk of the hanging howds are in no way connected with the Jutish Style A. 

it can now be said with complete certainty that there is nothing in the Jutish Style 
A thxit is specifically native British or Celtic, On the other hand. Leeds,'"* Baldwin 
Brown," and Aherg"- have all been correct in claiming that there is much in the style 
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that is derived from late Roman art forms. The reaj (question here is whether these 
late classical elements necessarily imply British craftwork; and to answer this we have 
to examine the available sources in late Romano-British culture, and if possible to 
establish some continuitj- from the fourth through the fifth century, in traditions of 
metalworking technique and art style. 

There are certain features of the Jutish Style A objects which do seem to have been 
Inspired by Romano-British. or imported Gallo-Rom an, metalwork. The Higbam 
and Paversham disc brooches, for example, appear to derive their form from a class 
of smaller bronze brcMKlies of the Roman period on which concentric ztmes of decora¬ 
tion and central settings of faceted glass often occur, ‘Cabochon’ glass aettings occur 
on other antiquities of the later Roman, period.' Even more un-Germanic are the 
dove's on the Sarre and Ilowletts quoit bn>oche&, which are so clearly a new version 
of a common Gallo-Roman brooch form. The chief difficulty" in making this kind 
of comparison is that all of these Roman objects are much earlier in date than the 
Jutish Styde A, and none of them seem to have continued in manufacture in fifth- 
centuiy- Britain. One obviiius solution is that the Kentish master craftsman had seen 
examples of such Roman products which had been picked up in and around Camer- 
burj', and tlvey had given him ideas which he incorporated into his own work. He 
never actually copied, however: the disc brooches arc enlarged and embellished with 
die addition of animal friezes unknown on the smaller Roman prototypes: the Sarre 
and Ilowletts doves are technically and stylistically an improvement on their Gallo* 
Roman originals, and their use as ornamental excrescences on flat decorative surfaces 
is a new and original concept. In this adaptation of old forms to a new style we may 
perhaps have a glimpse of the man at work, liis mind open to fresh ideas dravvn from 
external stimuli, yet all the time transmuting them by Ins own highly individual artistry. 

It Is when wc hxik beyond the work of the Master of the Sarre Quoil Brooch that 
the problem becomes at once more interesting and more perplexing, for there definitely 

seems to be a connexion between some of the more peripheral 
objects here grouped with the jutish Style A and the late- and 
sub-Romano-British borac-hcatl buckles, with their long de¬ 
corated attachment-plates, which have already been mentioned 
above (p. 50, note 2). The two illustrated here, from a grave at 
Dorchester-oo-Thames* (pi, xxi,ja), and from a Roman site at 
Ahvalton, Huntingdonshire^ (fig. 11), are particularly good ex¬ 
amples, The borse-hcad decoration, which is also a feature of 
late Roman or early Germanic combs and some other small-finds 
of the period, provides an obvious point of comparison, as Miss 
Evison has already seen/ witli the tiigh Down belt-slide and the 
Chessell Do\vn strap-end. The plates belonging to these buckles are usually de¬ 
corated by engraved, cniss-hatched, geometric panels (pi, xxj,o) and these again 
recall the Chcssdl Down piece, VVe Utcrefore appear to have a trace here of a con- 
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tinuity between the metalwarking of the late or sub^Romano-British and early 
Germanic periods, but its significance is hard to estimate. The buckles themselves 
hold an obscure place in the confusing fifth-century pattern, and it is even likely 
that they themselves reflect very early Germanic ioiiueDCCs on artistic taste in late 
Roman Britain. They are clearly a local development of a \videapread continental 
fashion; a fashion for chip-carved and animal-ornamented belt fittings which seems 
to hav'c originated on the Continent among the predominantly Germanic federates 
and limitattei of the Roman military frontiers, Romano-British craftsmen seem to 
have foimd it worth their while to manufacture tlieir own particular variant of this 
fashion, and the presence of some of them in Anglo-Saxon graves stresses the fact 
that they were in use still after 450 and tiius still available to inspire certain 
elements in the Jutish St) le A, Miss Evison lias gone farther, by suggesting that the 
hatching on these buckle-plates may have been keying for silver-sheet inlay, and thus 
implying an even closer connexion between the tw’o styles.' A study of the surviving 
plates, how'ever, makes it cenatn that this was not the case. The hatching is too shallo w 
to have been functional, and no trace of silver has survived on any of them. 

The High Dowm belt-slide and the Bishopstone plate both have central panel.^ 
decorated with chip-car% ed, geometric patterns. These are reminiscent of designs on 
Continental chip-carved metalwork. The floriate cross on die High Down slide is 
particularly interesting as it is a version of the fourfold pelta rosette that appears on 
many late fourth-century buckles^ abroad. We see it in late Roman Britain on a 
strap-end from Ixw'orth in Suffolk (pi. XXI,c) which may be either an imported piece 
or a Romano-British copy. The cross-hatdiing on the butt, so like that on the buckle- 
plates just mentioned, rather suggests the latter alternative- The High Down slide 
mav have been designed with such late Roman chip-carved belt-fittings in mind. 
On* the other hand, the true composition of the rosette has been Tnieunderatood and 
the motive has become simply a cross with paired scrolls at the entk of its anns. This 
form of the rosette was early taken over into Germanic art. both in Scandinavia and 
in England,^ It is therefore difficult in this case to say whether we have a direct 
derivation from late Roman metahvork, A iransmission through early Germanic art 
is just as likely K 

When we seek for Romano-British origins for the animal fricsies which are, after 
all, the real essence of the Jutish Style A, <ibscurity deepens. The animal figures them¬ 
selves fall into two main types; the harc/hippocamp creatures, and the fiercer hound, 
or lion-like, quadrupeds* All these animals are undoubtedly classical in origin. 
Hunting scenes incorporating hares and hounds, lions and boars, occur Irequcntly in 
Roman art- Of the late examples one should mention the knife handles decorated 
with a hound gripping a hare. These have been found in Anglo-baxon graves^ and 
at Richborough,^ but they were almost ccitainly made on the Continent, where they 
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are much more lujiiieroixs*' They seem to hai'e belonged to the same cultural milieu 
as the chip-carved buckles and belt-fittings noticed above. On botli can be seen the 
first manifestations <)f the taste for formalLzed animal ornament \>fiich was to become 
the inspiration for Germanic Style I. On the margins of chip-carved strap*en<Js» and 
sometimes buckle-plates, there are pairs of crouching animals which show a subordina- 
dun of naturalism to design that is already partly Germanic in feeling (pi. stxi, d), 
'There is no doubt that this style greatly influenced the art of the (Jerman peoples in 
northern Europe. We see it repeated on tile fifth-century equal-armed brooches of 
the continental Saxons, and, with modificatjons, on the footplates of square-headed 
brooches in south Scandinavia. From there, still further modified, it came to England., 
at the end of the fifth century, to take its place on early Anglo-Saxon square-headed 
brooches.- At the end of ilte fourth century or at the beginning of the fifth, one or 
two of the Roman chip-carved belt-fittings decorated with this aninial .style did find 
their way to Britain,but there is no evidence to suggest that they w'tTc ever manu- 
faciured here or that the chip-carved marginal animals ever flourishetl on late- and 
sub-Romano-British metalwork. They seem to have remained an alien Continental 
fashion, (Even the art of the equaUarmed brooches seems to have died a natural 
death once tiieir Saxon wearers readied this country. The few examples found over 
here in Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, and the Upper Thames Valiev are imported 
pieces that evoked no artistic response in this country.^) Thus there was no Britisli 
version of the late Roman chip-carving animal style on which the Jutish Stvle A 
could draw.’* 

Leeds’s attempt to demonstrate a dose connexion between the Jiidsh Style A and 
this late Roman chip-carved metalwork was ill founded, and it has loo long confused 
our understanding of fifth-century art In England. In casting about fora source for 
the Jutish Style A he was attracted by some of the metalwork in the late Roman 
cemetery at Vermand, in north-west France.*' This metalwork consists mainly of just 
such buckles and belt-fittings as we have discussed above; the equipment of the 
Gennanic troops attached to the Roman army of the tale fourth century , Vermand 
is just one site among many in Belgium, north France and the Rhineland, which have 
produced diis kind of metalwork. I.eeds, however, seems to have regarded it as 
unique. Admittedly, the Vermand metalwork is interesting, and one grave in par- 
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ticular contained extreinely fine chip-car^xd silverwork with niar]0;iiial animals.^ 
Other buckles widi naive and amusing engraved animal figures are unusual but do 
none the less occur elsewhere in Roman frontier districts, even as far away as Htinga^^ .' 
To have made anything like a convincing case for his so-called Gallo-Romim origin 
for the Jiitish Style A, Leeds would have had to take into account the entire corpus of 
late Roman cliip-carved mctalw'ork, and, as we have seen abo\'e, he would have had 
great difficulty in substantiating his claim. As it was, he did not attempt to put his 
theory on a sound basis. If w‘e examine his argument we find that it is superficial and 
depends entirely on the occurrence, on both the Vermand and Jutbh Style .A animals, 
of a ‘fur partem’. This trick of speckling animals' bodies to give the effect ot fur. or 
hair, or body marking, is an alm ost universal habit in late Roman art and in early 
Germanic art too,^ It cannot properly be used, as Leeds used it, as tlie sole peg on 
which to liang a stylistic connexion. In any case^ the Vermand metalwork w^as con¬ 
signed to the ground during the early years of the fifth century' at least half a ceiitu^- 
before the Jutish Style was thought of. In view of what has already been said 
about the lack of such an art tradition in fifth-century- Britain it now be declared 
with certainty that there is no direct connexion between the Jutish Style .A and the 
late Roman chip-carved metalwork, whether from Vermand or from anywhere else. 
The relationship, as we will see, is a very indirect one. 

So far then Roman Britain has provided no convincing source for the animal friezes 
with their intervening masks, and the paired and confronted, symmetrically placed, 
beasts of the Jutish Style A. It might perhaps be thought tlnit examples of late 
classical silver provided the necessary stimulus, and it is true that in such treasures 
as those from Mildenhall^ and I'rap'rain Law^ there arc examples of animal friezes 
punctuated by human masks. However, tire absence of examples of such silver pkte 
in Anglo-Saxon graves® is surely significant and suggests that by tlie middle of the 
fifth cenrurv- not much of it survived to be looted. .Already, several decades before 
this even, the progressive clipping of the silver coinage is indicative of the great value 
and scarcity of the metal in Britain. This silver shortage was still acute, it scans, 
when the Germanic settlers arrived, for even in the wealthy kingdom of Kent supplies 
of silver w-ere not readily available until well on into the sixth century. Here and 
there, perhaps, a Roman silver plate or dish may have found its way into the treasury 
of an .Anglo-Saxon king or chieftain, and it may be that the maker of the Sarre quoit 
brooch learnt the technique of chasing, so rare on Anglo-Saxon metalw-ork and so 
characteristic of Roman silver plate, at first hand from such a piece in the treasury^ of 
the king of Kent. On the other iiand, it is important not to underestimate the extent 
of the travels of a master-jeweller at this period, and the possibility lliat he may 
have journeyed far in the perfecting of his craft is one that must be kept at the back 
of the mind throughout the whole of this discussion. That he leanii the dbtinc- 
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tivc features of the Jutisli Style A from surviving examples of late Roman silver in 
Kent is but a remote possibility. There is a world of differenee between the natura¬ 
listic style of the animal frieiies of the classical world and the sophisticated formalism 
of the Jutish Style A. >?or is there any evidence for a continuing tradition of metal¬ 
work that, by stages, achieved the subtle transmutation of the former into the latter. 
The vital link is thus missing, 

Bv now it should be clear that the essential features of the Jurisb Style A cannot 
be satisfactorily derived from either native British or Romano-British art. Such 
elements as the fonn of the disc, the influence of the penanntdar brooch, the free¬ 
standing birds, the horse-heads, and possibly the chasing technique, may have been 
inspired by surviving examples of British or Provincial Roman art, but tlie cliaracterisdc 
animal style Itself must have originated elsewhere. All things considered, it is now 
time to rule the question of British craftsmanship completely out of court. The 
Jiitish St>'lc A must be Geniianic. It was made for Germanic patrons by Germanic 
craftsmen. 

The generalized classical elements in the Style are no problem here, for it is 
generally accepted that in the fifth, and even in the sixth century in some parts of the 
Continent, tiermaiiic art remains basically a deriv2tii>ri from the Late Antique until 
specificallj' caused to be otherwise. In northern Europe and in England the specific 
cause for change was the development of a new animal art. As the Jiitlsh Style A 
precedes the adoption of that Style 1 in England, we should expect it to he still 
predominandy late Roman in character. The fact that it is not entiiely so is in itself 
a strong vindication of its Germanic nature, and its relatively late date. The Jutish 
Style A animaJs have obviously passed t hrough several stages of development beyond 
that tvlitch we see, for example, on the Venmand buckles. The V'ermand 'lions’ are 
noihiog but travesties of classical animals, and as such are the counterpart of similar 
creatures on the late Roman mosaic pavement from Rudstonc, Yorkshire.' They are 
what one would expect from a second-rate provincial artist working in a medium he 
did not understand. None of the Jutish Style A animals, on the other hand, is merely 
an unimeUigent copy of classical work. If, as Leed.s has suggested, the animals in the 
outer iJone of the Sarre brwich were alstJ intended for lions, the contrast is particularly 
telling. The master of the Sarre brooch may indeed have had *hut a vague knowledge 
of the beast’, and in this respect he was in the position of the Vermand craftsman: 
l^ut it is doubtful if he was even conscious of what beast he w'as portraying, lie was 
certainly not interested in depicting a realistic lion. He was creating something purely 
formal, yet sometlung that was incidentally an abstract of the qualities of or 

in fact of any other savage beast known to the Germanic orid. Primarily, however, 
he was concerned w'tih producing a design of repeating forms; a piece of pure orna¬ 
ment that just happened to be based tjn an animal. The individual figures may have 
been drawn originally from those in the more naturalistic scenes of Roman art, but 
never once in the Jutish Style A does the dog chase the hare or hunt the lion. The 
realistic scenes have been broken up, and die hunting and huntetl beasts are parted 
and placed in separate processions or in confronted parrs. The abandonment of 

' Kcndnck 093ft), pJ. X35¥. 
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classical naturalism is quite explicit, and clearly we have here an expression of a 
concept of pure ornament, whereby the image is drawn, not from nature, but from 
the mind of the artist; a concept which in Germanic art was to reach its first full 
manifestation in Style I animal ornament. The Jutish Style A is therefore already 
an early, but none the less developed, example of Germanic animal ornament. Since 
there appears to he no true point of departure for it in Britain, it becomes obvious 
that it must ha^'c arrived already partially formulated from some region of the 
Continent; a region where Roman art traditions were known, and "were transmuted 
through the medivim t>f very early Germanic an. 

CONTINENTAL ORIGINS 

The main characteristic of the Jutish Style A, the syTnmetricality and formal 
arrangement of the animal figures, is a feature of Eastern Mediterranean art which 
was adopted in provincial Roman workshops in the regions of the Danube and the 
Rhine as early as the second and third centuries A.D. Good examples of animal friezes 
occur on terra sigillata of this period from Rheinzahem,' They were adopted quite 
early too into Eastern German art, for both friezes and confronted pairs of animals 
can be seen on the famous shield boss from HerpaJy {pL xvui.tf)^ which Werner lias 
attributed to a Vandal workshop on the fringe of the Roman province of Pannonia.^ 
The animal frieze certainly appears in Gothic art of the fourth century ; a particularly 
good example being the ninming animals on the circular brooches from the second 
Szilagy Somlyd treasure, buried circa 376.^ The first treasure from tlie same site 
contained a medallion of the Emperor Gnatian (376-S3) \vhicli a barbaric craftsman 
had mounted in a gold frame and decorated with a frieze of full-face human masks,® 
In arrangement they are simitar to those on the Higham disc brooch, and in tlieir 
simplification they are not unlike the masks on the quoit brooches. 

Even more interesting from our point of vievv is the style that appears on tlic late 
Roman Sp€ifigenkelme, some of the earliest examples of which were dated by Andreas 
Alfoldi^ to the beginning of the fourtli century. On the Budapest Helmet'^ there are 
pairs of lions ctinfronied against vases and set off against schematic arcading and dots. 
All the helmets are decorated in the repousse technique, and this particular example 
is additionally enriched by semi-precious stones Set en cabuchon. Similar lions and 
vases occur on carved stonework such as ihe Carnuntum friezes® and a grave-stone 
from StojnikA Alfofdi has attributed the style to the Danube area J“but some examples 
of it found their way farther afield: even as far as Rem, whem one appears on a 
lead coffin from Milton-next-Sittingboume.‘* The motive is taken over into early 
Germanic art in the Rhineland on such pieces as the Petersburg helmet (pi. xvtit.A), 
on which the lions cimfront a vase that is almost submerged beneath a large full-face 

’ WmwT (1941). pi. ns. 4 7. • AlfSidi (11)34), P„ 5 > 9 - 
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mask, and on the Gammerttngen helmet (pi. where a similar mask h placed 

over a tree,’ On botli the design is remmiscent of that on the Howlcrts (no. 2) quoit 
brooch fragment. On the Gammcrtingen helmet, the lion motive is found in company 
with another favourite design^ this time of Christian symbolism, which consists of a 
vine scroll with pecking birds. 

In the Rhine/Danube region, therefore, in late Rotnan and early Germanic art of 
the third to fifth centuries, there appear many of the elements which we have seen 
to be characteristic (jf the Jutiah Style A and its related metalwork; animal friezes: 
friezes of masks; pairs of animals confronted against masks; and the vine scroll and 
arcading of the Btdford bucket mounts. Here alsf^ we find the repousse technique 
and the cabochon settings. We are still, however, a long way from Kent, and must 
stilt explain by what channel this originally late Roman style came to appear in Anglo- 
Saxon art, at least two centuries after its Jirsi appearance in the Roman provinces. 

At lirst sight, the problem seems simple enough. The Gammcrtingen helmet shows 
us chat the stvle was being perpetuated on Germanic metalwork in the Rhineland, 
Even as late as tlie seventh century, a similar helmet was buried there in the prince’s 
grave at MorkeiiA On it is another version of the mask between animals, and the 
vine scroll. Tlic \’iiie scroll alone appears on helinets from Giiltingen^ and Stdssen/ 
again with birds and a reading. More degenerate examples of vine scroll and a reading 
decomte the Frankish buckets from Buire-sur-r.Ancrc, Beauvais, Miannay, and 
Mareheiepoi, ^ and it is probably from northern France that the style reached England 
on the buckets mentioned above (p. 46 f.). This link between the Rhineland, northern 
France, and southern England is further illustrated by a small group of buckles whose 
rept>ussiJ plates are decorated in a style very like that of the budsets and helmets, 
'ritey have been found at Karlich in the Rhineland;'’ at iSprave in Belgium;^ at 
Envermeu® and Nomiee *La Coulisse’® in France ; and at Bifrons,'® Broadstairs," 
Alfrision graves 20 and 24,*^* and High Down’* in England, The complete examples 
generally have kidney-shaped loops decorated with silver-wire inlay. The type is 
therefore intimately connected with the main group of early inlaid buckles, with 
plates decorated mainly by geometric patterns in wire inlay, which again tjccur on 
both aides of the Channefv Miss Evison, in examining the problem of origin, has 
noted that English and continental examples ‘all draw from a common stock-in-trade 
of mannerisms of composition, motifs, and techniques All this points to an 

interchange of some kind between England and nortJi France or Belgium in the late 
fifth and early sixth century; an interchange that brought with it the late classical 
motif of tile vine scroll with pecking birds. The close relationship between these wire- 

^ AlffMi % 54; Dcjinmt pL X, 6. * Cwclier (1854), pi. xtit 4: Leeds 4:: Wcnicr 
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inlaid buckles and the sheet-inlaid Jutish Style A objects has been commented on 
already (p, 41^). It might be thought to indicate that the Jutish Stjde A itself was 
transmitted to southern England from the western continent, not as Leeds thought 
(rnm Gallo-Roman art, hut from the art of the Franks who settled in Belgium and 
North France in the late fifth century. There is one insuperable objection to this 
route, however. There is absolutely no indication of any early dev^elopment of 
Teutonic animal ornament in these Frankish territories. Zoomorphic decoration, 
when it fmally appears w’cll on into the sixth centuiy, is almost entirely derivative— 
a loan from England or from Scandinavia, We therefore have to look elsewhere for 
the origin of the Jutish Style A, and if we rule out western Europe, we have only 
one region left—Scandinavia, 

'I'he subject of late Roman and Gothic inlluences on Scandinavian an is one that 
has been discussed many times, and there is no place here to do more than summarize 
the main points of the argument. Brielly they add up to a vridespread traffic between 
the Danube region, the Rhineland, southern Sc'andinavta, and regions farther east. 
The import of metalwork from the eastern parts of the empire is well demonstrated 
bv a number of fourth-century finds from north Germany, Denmark, Sweden and 
soutli Norway, at Tibbie in Uppland,' Saetrang in Ringerike,* Avaldsnes on Karmoy,^ 
and elsewhere too. Among them brooches and belt-fittings in the repousse technique 
with settings eti cabix^hoti of blue glass are fairly conunon. As early as the third 
century, imports of Roman bronze vessels, terra si^llaia^ and glassw'are had introduced 
the animal frieze into Scandinavia. Such vessels have been found in north Germany 
at Hemmoor,* and in Denmark in the Sjaelland clueftains' graves at Himlingoje, 
Nordrup, and Valloby.* Other examples occurred at Varpelev and Torslunda.^' 
Friezes of both animals and hmnan masks also occur on the famous phalerae from 
the Thorsbjerg bog find in Schleswig,^ These, executed in repousse silver, have been 
attributed by Werner to a workshop in the Cologne neighbourhood and dated to the 
early Uiird century,’^ Werner suggested that the aiiLmaJ frieze of the first phalera 
was inspired by the friezes of the Rheinzabem terra ri^illata mentioned above. 
Another" ani mal frieze occurs on the curved belt-strip from the same find (fig. 12, i),® 
Werner has compared this with the animal figures on the HerpAly shield boss, 
suggesting that both came friim the same workshop, and both were the work of 
Vandal craftsmen in the Danube region. A fragment of such a boss from Thorsbjerg*^ 
and a complete example from Lilia Harg, OstergotlantI,*' must have come from a 
similar if not identiem source. According to VV^emer all these pieces belong to the 
late third century. As w'ell as animal figures, the Thorsbjerg belt-strip has a Weze of 

■ Kfttfgi. fjiitan* «A Atttiqvilfh Akadrinient ' Weriwr (1941). [ 4 . x*n. 4-y; Ln^lturtii pl'- 
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profile human masks, alternately silver and gtlt on a bronze ground, the animals being 

Here then we have third* and fourth-century evidence for the importation into 
northern (jemiany and southern Scandinavia of Prfrtindal Roman and cast German 
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metalworlL. These imports brought with them the friezes of masks and animals, the 
repousse technique, and a polychrome style of blue glass set en cahochon in contrast 
with silver, and silver and gilding on bronze. These stj’les seem to have been quickly 
assimilated by the northern craftsmen. Shetelig illustrates an example fnim Telemark 
in Norway on which embossed silver and glass insets have been used to good effect to 
enrich a native briKich form.' It is in the matter of animal friezes, however, that it is 
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possible to see most clearly how far the imported examples huve aroused the creative in* 
stincts of the northern craftsmen. On the fii'st phalera from 'I'horsbjcrg the original 
frieze has been overlaid with riveted silver plaques in the shape of animal figures, on 
the second there is a complete frieze of running arttmals. On both they are the simpler 
and more naive work of a local Germanic artist repairing or 'improving* tiie imported 
original. These are held to be the first known examples of the adoption of full 
zoontorphic ornament in northern Germanic art, and \\erner has argued very con¬ 
vincingly that they were produced by the craftsman who made the silver beakers 
from the chieftains’ graves on the island of Sjaelland.’ Fhese beakers, from Him- 
lingoje, Yalluby, and Nordrup, have an embossed gold frieze beneath the rim which 
in each case carried an arrangeintnt of animals. T he most usual design is a regular 
procession of back-turned beasts, but tlie Himlingoje pair have a mixed frieze which 
incorpomtes human figures and masks (fig. 12.2). ^fhese beakers come from the same 
cemeteries and, in some cases, the same graves as those which produced the imported 
terra sigil/ata^ glass, and bronzes, whose animal friezes may well liave provided the 
initial inspiration for those on the beakers. The pronounced stylization of the ammal 
figures, and the strong tendency towards a purely ornamental treatment of the whole 
design, suggest tliat the transfnnnmg powers of the Germanic imagination were 
already at work os early as the third century. The beaker fragment from Lilia Jored 
(fig. 12,3)^^ is thought by Werner to show 1 continuity' of the style into the early fourth 
century. The examples of this early Germanic style are not numerous, hut surviving 
pieces suggest that the full-faced human mask ^so played some part in it. Th^ 
on the 1-Emlingoje beakers have already been referred to, but even more interesting 
is a fragment of a complete frieze of masks, apparently once part of a repousse strip 
from a beaker, found at Brokjaer, Ribe Amt, Jutland (fig, t2 , 

Brief tlioughit is. this summary' should indicate in which direction we must look 
for the origin of the Jutish Style A, South Scandinavia, and in particular Schleswig 
and Sjaelland, provide good evidence not only of the import of classical craftw'ork 
from the Danube and the Rhineland but also of its imitation and adaptation by 
northern Germanic metalworkers. This is the region where wc may expect to find a 
surviving and yet subtly changing Roman art tradition in the hands of (Jermanic 
craftsmen, which will give us the continuity of development %v!iicii is lacking in 
England. The strength of the classical and late Roman influences on early Scan¬ 
dinavian art has been well argued by Shetelig/ who. with the animal friezes of the 
beakers in mind, notes that: ‘The motives from tins series (if animals must have been 
intimately assimilated into Scandinavian handicraJt as they became a lasting element 
in the animal patterns of the following time. Brondsted has rightly emphasised that 
group of works of art is the first step in the crearion of the Scandinavian styde id‘ 
the liligratioo period. . . This is pn'hably correct, l>ut the scarcity of finds from 
the fourth and fifth centuries in Scandinavia makes it ditficult to trace the complete 
evfilution wth anv exactness. Holmquist has uttered the timely warning that 'at 
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present we have no basis for establi shin g direct connexion between die fitylc ai itiis 
stage and the further development, when animal ornament burst into full bloom. 
Probably, however, its development was oonaiderably more homogeneous and con* 
tinuoiis than the material presen-etl apfiears to indicate. The mere fact that the later 
styie also drew its inspiration in the main from Roman sources supports this view.’' 
From our point of view too, it is a pity that the position is not clearer, for while we 
have seen tliat die third*cenniry style in Scandinavia contains the majority of the 
basic elements of the Jutish Style A, it is certain that tiiey were not adopted into 
English art for another two centuries. The transmission of these elements into 
fifth-century Scandinavian art is therefore of primary importance to us, for it is here 
at this time, if anywhere, that we may expect to find the background and mspiration 
of the English style. Happily the expectation is largely justified, for even the briefest 
of glances at the surviving examples of iifch-ceniun' Scandinavian metalwork, and 
that is all that is possible here, reveals many features which occur in the Jutish Sty le A. 

Recent studies have demonstrated that the earliest of the fifth-century styles is that 
which appears on a hoard of ornamental metalwork from Sdsdala, Scania.^ The 
hoard is characterized by objects executed in sheet silver ornamented by stamped 
patterns and low^ chip-carving, and ironwork which heara wire inlay, Fnim our point 
of view' one of the most interesting features is the occurrence on some of the objects 
of projecting horse-heads‘ (pi, remarkably similar to those on the Chessell 

Down strap-end and the High Down belt-slide. Tlie late Roman origin of the style is 
attested by finds of similar metalwork from sites on the Rhine and Danube frimtiers.^ 
The Sdsdala style probably belongs to the early years of the fifth century', and the 
majority of the so-called ‘plate' brooches are more or less contemporary with it. 
Some of these are ornamented witli simple animal figures which are Germanic 
versions of late Roman forms, among them being the l>rooches from Roligheten, 
Hednim, Vestfold* and Foss. Lyngd^, Vest Agder* with their dolphin figures, and 
the briMJch from Mcilby, Jutland' (pL six, d) with its hippocamp. 'This last piece is 
now broken but is particularly interesting since it is likely that there were originally 
iw'o symmetrically confronted hippocamps which were first cast and then riveted into 
place on the head plate. 7 'his technique of riveting relief features on to a flat surface 
appears again, notably on scabbard mounts from Veicn, Norderhov, Ruskenid, 
Norway," and provides us with a p<>8sible point of departure for the similar method 
used with the more elaborate free-standing doves on the Kentish quoit brooches. 

The next phase of development, according to the recent review of the subject pub¬ 
lished by Olfert V"oss (1955), is to be seen on the second find from Nydam in 
Schleswig and is characterized by the suhordinaLian of the stamped decoration to 
more luxuriant chip-carved spiral patterns, 'i'his style is also the outcome of in¬ 
fluences from late Roman provincial art, notalily from the now' familiar chip-can'ed 
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buckles and beit-filtings. The animal figures that now begin 10 appear in Scan¬ 
dinavian metalwork seem 10 be derived from, the marginal animals of the late Roman 
buckles. The most famous of the sword-httinga from the group* is decorated with 
paired creatures with curled bodies, which arc sometimes compared with those on 
the fittings in the Warrior Grave at Vermand, and with early representations of the 
'helineted' human form. The curled creature appears to be a common feature of this 
style phase, as it is of the Jutish Style A, Scabbard mouth-pieces from the Nydam 
find are decorated in a variety of dense, all*over, geometric chip-carv'ed patterns. 



Fsg, 13. DctBiLn of tht animal flgunM no the relief hnfwh from N'ordheim, Hirdntm parjiih. Vcstfolil, 

Nomay pi. inTTl, a). 


some of which bear a close resemblance to the georactric design on the Petersburg 
helmet. This mosaic style of chip-carving h not at all common at this pericxi, and it 
is therefore very interesting to see it occurring in late fifth-cenmty' Kent on the cross- 
patterned Howletts belt-plate (pi. XVlI,c).* 

According to Voss, the earliest examples of the Tdief' brooch are also contemporaiy^ 
with the Nydam find or, in certain cases, perhaps slightly later. I'hey occur, therefore, 
predominantly in tlie later half of the fifth century; the date accorded thein by Aberg,^ 
Hougen* and others. On these brooches we have the begimiing of a so-called *prc- 
Style-F animal ornament, which is thus, in point of time, the counterpart of the 
Jutish Sty'le A. One of the raost interesiing of these early relief brooches is that from 
Nordheim, Hedrum, Vestfold (pi, xix,<i). which is decorated with pairs of confronted 
animals (fig, 13), one pair back-turned with tails in mouths,' The bodies have a ‘fur 
pattern’ of pvinched dots, a hint of tlic *frame\ or double oudinc, of the Jutish Style 
A aiiliiials, and the beginnings t>f the development of the pear-shaped conipartmenta on 
shoulder and hip which arc one of the hallmarks of mature Style I, Comparison 
makes it clear that the animal style of this relief broodt is more or less al the same 
stage of development as some examples of the Jutish Style A_ Such paired animals, 
confronted, or placed back-to-back, are common enough on Scandinavian metalwork 
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c>f this perifid and a Jittle later* The eqiiaLarrned brooch from Holmgaard bog/ 
Denmark (pi. xix.cb is decorated with a particularly fine example of the style, and 
slightly later versions occur on the heatlplates of brooches from Langlo, Vestfold, 
Norway,' and .Agenskov, Jutland.^ (The latter brooch has been discussed at length 
elsewhere as evidence of Danish-Kentish contacts in the region of the year 500/) An 
even later version of ilte same motive may be seen on filigree sword-fittings frtiin 
Skurup and Mcllby, Sweden.^ 

Even more interesting than the Nordiieim bnKtch is another contemporary" relief 
brooch from Hoi, Inderoy, Nord 'Erondelag, Norway^ (pi. xix, h). 'J’his strange brooch* 
from a strange grave-group, has for a long time excited much interest and speculation. 
Around its headplatc is a continuous frieze of eleven back-tumed, ribbon-like 
animals, placed nose to tail. They show a general resemblance to the animal friezes 
of the 8arre brooch, as Holmquist has already pointed out/ but they are even more 
reminiscent of those on the inner ring of the Howletts (no. 2} quoit brooch. On the 
footplate, among a confused jumble of animal figures, there is one which has a 
marked family likeness to the hounds on the outer zone of the same Howletts brooch, 
The Hoi relief brooch has no exact parallel, and its presence on the west coast of 
Norway is sufficiently puzzling to have led Hougen to suggest a south Scandinavian 
origin for the whole find/ It should perhaps be noted here that the apparent promi¬ 
nence of Norway in the distrihution-clensity of fifth-century Scandinavian finds is 
misleading. The high incidence of rich gold hoards in Denmark and south Sweden 
suggests that these were the richer areas at this period, hut the aloujst complete 
absence of contemporary inhumation burials has reisulted in the non-preservation of 
much material which normally surYh-ed fmly as grave goods. Thus the crucial area of 
Scandinavia from our point of view is poorly represented by brfxxrh types and personal 
oniaments: only those valuable enough to be placed in the hoards* or the occasional 
stray finds, iraving come down to us. In Norway, on the other hand, inhumation 
burial vs as more common, and consequently a far higher proportion of this type of 
object has been found. This has meant that perhaps an undue amount of attention 
has tt) be paid to an area which undoubtetlly lay outside the main sphere of contact 
between ^glo-Saxon Engbnd and the north. In spite of all this, how'cver, there is 
enough material from South Scandinavia to answer our purpose. 

On the famous C bracteate from Lyngb}"^ (pi, sx,^) there is an outer frieze of 
couchant animals and an inner frieze of profile masks. A similar frieze of masks 
occurs on another hracteate from Sandegaard, Bumholm,'* while little groups of full- 
face masks are placed on the mounting of one or two C bractcatcs* such as those 
from Diklevi, Oland,” and Gerete, Gotland'- (pi. xx,f). These bracteaies probably 
date from the end of the fifth centurv", and to about the same period must be 
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atiributed one of the j;pletidid gold eotlars from Sweden. On the Alleberg collar^ 
(pi. xx,ia) there are friezes of back-turned and couchant animals executed in filigree 
and interspersed with fuU-ftice masks. The animals have pnjnounced thigh and 
shoulder compartments and a *fur' pattern of filigree spots. The rather later Mone 
collar" has similar dccoraiion. 

Masks between confnmted animals appear on the late fifth- and early sixth-pntiirT 
relief brooches also; for example, on the headplatcs of the Galsted, Schleswig,* and 
Scania brooches;-* at the foot of the Langlo* and Vedstrup brooches.* Many more 
examples could be cited, but these should be sufficient for our purpose. 

The time has now come to call a halt to the search for parallels. It should by now 
be clear that fifth- and early sixth-century metalworkers in south Scandinavia were 
employing in their repertory the majority of the decorative elements w^hich we ha^'c 
seen to be features of the*Juiish Style'A. Common to both are tfie horse-head 
terminals; pre-Style 1 animal figures with Vfur’ pattern, in couchant or back-tumed 
position and in symmetrical arrangements of confronted pairs or continuous friezes ; 
masks, in friezes,' alone, interspersed with animals, or between pdrs of animals; and 
the techniques of repousse, chip-caning, stamping, and gilding. Aldiough the 
evidence la scanty, there is got^d reason to believe that this fifth-century style in 
Scandina\da is the product of an unbroken continuity of native rnctalcraft stemming 
directly from imported Roman models introduced from the third cent^' onwards. 
This Is the kind of background whicli is lacking in England, and in view of this it 
is now evident that we must look to the north for the origin of the Jiitish Style A. 
Some confirmation h lent to this view by the fact that, outside England, llie only 
examples of the technique of silver-sheet inlay so far identified have been found in 
Scandinavia, on cruciform brooches from Staumes, Uorgund and Indre in 
western Norway, 

The principal ingredients of the Jutish Style A, therefore, already pa^lly formu¬ 
lated by long tradition, were in some way brought to Kent and Sussex in the second 
part of the fifth century from some area of south Scandinavia, the most likely candidate 
on historical grounds being the Jutland peninsula. Among Scandinavian archaeolo¬ 
gists, this is not a new idea. Something i>f the sort was hinted at by Shetclig m 1927" 
and recently Holmquist has glanced briefly at 'the earliest Anglo-S^on. animal 
ornamentation'* in the following w-ords: ‘The Roman-inspired Scandinavian repousse 
industf)’^ produced , . , just such animal friezes as we meet with here. ., . Since there 
can hardly be any doubt that the Scandinavian material In this case is older than the 
Anglo-Saxon, and since we liave no direct west-continental prototypes, it seems only 
reasonable to assume a certain amount of Scandinavian influence.' This is such a 
simple and acceptable srilution to what lias been a very vexed question that it seems 
strange that so far it has not found favour in England. The answer is perhaps that 
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THE JUTISH STYLE A 

Anglo-Saxon archaeology’ was for a very long time dominated aimttst completely by 
the personality and ihougiit of the late I*. T. Leeds, and that consequcndy many 
real problems of the early period in Kent and the south of England were too easOy 
tidied away under the labels ‘British* or ‘Frankii!h\ It was only comparatively 
recently that Leeds began seriously to reconsider his Frankish thef>ry, and to isolate 
objects and trends which could be classified under the new iieading ‘Danish’. He first 
considered the bracteates' and then, more recently, a group of early square-headed 
brf>oches fnim Kent and adjoining areas,- As a result of ftirthcr research on these lines 
it is now more than ever dear that in the early sixth century Kent w'as the recipient 
of influences from Denmark, which brought in not only the bracteates, but also a 
distinctive phase of Style I animal omament, which I have elsewhere called the 
Jutish Style ll is in the light of this that wc must see the arrival of the impetus 
for the e\'en earlier animal style which we are considering here. The Jutish Style A 
must be seen as yet another proof of tlie existence of an early link between Kent and 
south Scandlnaria, 

The exact nature of this connexion is a trifle ambiguous. One good reason why 
the Jutish Style A was not recognized as being northern in origin is tliat the Scan- 
dinarian parallels are not idcntic^ly the same. Although the tuisott d'etrt of the style 
as well as most of its individual elements must be traced to a Scandinavian source, 
the end-product which emerged from the Kentish workshop is \inique. There is 
nothing quite like It anywhere else, and its ultimate nonhem origin must not be 
allowed to obscure its undeniable individuality. The standard of the craftsmanships 
too. is of rare quality, and that masterpiece, the Sarre quoit brooch, excels even the 
best contemporary Scandinavian work. The flowering of so mature and polished a 
style so soon after the troubled years of the settlement must remain a cause for wonder. 
It must, as we have seen, be largely attributed t<» tlie skill of one craftsman i a man 
probably attached to the household of the ruler of Kent. The possibility that this 
man may h’,ive come from tlie Jutland peninsula is not out of keeping with die view 
that the leaders of the Kentish settlers were themselves ‘Jutes’, and migrants frtmi 
some such area. It is dangerous to generalize further. The work of a single workshop 
cannot be taken as an indication of the racial origins of the Kentish people. It can 
merely suggest that there was in the richer circles of Kentish societ)' at this time a 
taste for the northern style of ornamenta taste still current in the period of the D 
bracteates and the Jutish Stj'le B. We must not forget, however, that more or less 
contemporary w’ilh this pro-Danish phase and apparently in the same circles, there 
was an active interest in the fashions of the western continent. As we have seen 
already, the wtre-inlaid buckles and tinported buckets testify to sonic form of contact, 
in the late fifth and early sixth centuries, with die Frankish settlements of Belgium, 
France, and Germany. Something of diis duality in soutbem English culture at thb 
time is to be seen in the Jutish Style A Itself. The heritage of northern animal art U 
there, but in so distinctive a form that it has become a parallel, rather dian a dependent, 
development <if the Scandinavian tradition. Further, the most characierisdi: inven¬ 
tion of the Germanic north, namely the square-headed brooch form, was for some 
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reason not taken O’VTjr as a vehicle tor this style, and the objects on which the Jumh 
Style A was used art partly of western Teutonic type, partly a new ioterpretation of 
British and late Roman forms. The Jutish Style A thus presents a synthesis of a 
variety of traditions. The result is the earliest demonstration of the freshness and 
\itality of Anglo-Saxon animal an and the beginnings of a vigorous, inventive, 
independent growth which was later to animate mature Anglo-Saxon Styles I and II. 

THE JUTTSH STYLE A IN' RELATION TO ANGLO-SAXON STYLE I 

When speaking of the Sarre quoit brooch E, T. Leeds remarked in passing tliat 
‘the treatment of the feet (of the animals) is more reminiscent of an initial stage of 
Germanic Style I and we can now see that an initial stage of Style I is exactly what 
the Jutish Style A is. The extent of its influence on the later style, however, is not 
easy to define, and the reason for this difficulty lies in the complex process which 
gave birth to Style L In writing about zoomoq^hic ornament too many writers give 
the impression that there is some logical evolutionary' systeni at tvork producing a 
coherent growth and dccHnc, instead of merely a number of workshops, widely 
scattered and differing In artistic and technical standards, producing their own 
versions of a current fashion, without necessarily maintaining any direct contact 
with each other. There are as many faces to Style 1 as there were workshops producing 
it, and many of these hjcal variations appear to have had little influence cither on 
contemporary or subsequent trends. 

Under these circumstances it would hardly be surprising to find the Jutish Style 
A in a state of isolation, The fact that this b not altogether so strongly suggests tliat 
liiis firat Kentish animal style liad some wider repercussions on the artistic conscious¬ 
ness of the age. Apart from direct imitations such as the Bidford-on-Avon bucket 
mounts and perhaps the Brighthampton sword, certain examples of Style I give the 
impression of being descended from the Jutish Style A. Foremost among tliese arc 
the occasional instances of animal figures with solid-looking bodies which have a 
pronounced angle between back and shoulder. Examples of thb can be seen on the 
three identical square-headed brooches from Mil ton-next-Sittingboume, Kent,* and 
another from an unknowm location in Suffolk.* As Aberg has remarked,*' angularly 
bent animals are a characteristic of Style I, and although the most exaggerated 
development was conditioned by the use of the animal figure as a comer device for 
rectangular panels, there can be no denying that the embryonic form of the fcjilure 
appears on the Sarre quoit brooch ant! the ALfrtston belt-plates, long before any such 
development had taken place. Then the detached leg which floats in air behind the 
rump of many Style I animals may. as Leeds has already suggested, he a memory of 
the upcurlcd tails of the Jutish Style A beasts,^ The back-turned beast does not 
generally feature in Style I, hut there is one such creature on an unpublished I*>rooch 
which probably came from Bifrons* (pi, xxi,c). This, with its organically coherent 
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body, its curled tail, and frond-like feet, is at present the nearest we liave to a direct 
descendant from the animals of our sule. 'I’he fact that the brooch on which it 
occurs is of the small-square-headed tj^pe, which can hardly be dated before the 
second quarter of the sixth centur}', suggests that the jutish Style A was still known 
to the Bifrotts people at this date. The vast majority of the Style I animals have a 
*helmctcd’ head, but rare exceptions like the processional animals on one saucer 
brooch from Long Wittenham,* which liave squared muzzles and pronounced ears, 
may again he the result of inifuences from the earlier type. It is possible, too, as 
Leeds observed,^ that the type of beast on the Bifrons pendants, or the outer zone 
of the Howletts (no, 3 ) quoit brooch, generated a form of Sty le I animal with an 
amphibian's tail. A gotjd example can be seen on a small, Kentish-made buckle- 
plate from MitcheUs I till, Icklingham* (pL It is in the matter of the frond-like 

treatment of the feet, however, that the Jutisb Style A is most nearly related to the 
fully developed examples of our Style I. This feature, first seen on the Sarre and 
Howletts (no. 2 ) quoit brotiches and the Bifrons strap-end, is almost universally 
employed in Style I,+ and the upeuriing of the feet, of the Sarre and Bifrons animals, 
is likewise a very normal ingredient of it. It may also be significant tliat on the buckle- 
plates, and on the saucer and square-headed brooches, the most usual combmatlons 
of Style 1 animals are the familiar friezes and confronted pairs which we have already 
seen in the Jutish Style A. 

Whatever the exact relationship benveen the two styles, it should be clear by now 
that the Jutish Style A stands at the beginning of the development of Germanic 
zoomorphic ornament in England. The animals are still comparatively naturalistic, 
but the absorption in purely ornamental pattern making, and the growing sty'lizarion 
of the individual figures, already leading to a tendenty towards the dissolution of the 
organic whole, testifies to the early development of Style 1 trends in southern 
England. 

W'^ith regard to Style H, there is less evidence, Kendrick was of tlie opinion that the 
fifth-century animal style was the originator of Anglo-Saxon Style 11,-^ and tried to 
prove the connexion by an elaborate series of line drawings,The subject of Style 
11 is too complicated for discussion here, and it must suffice to say that Kendrick’s 
arguments did not allow for a sev'cnth-centur)' date^ or the possibility^ of its being the 
result of a variety of northern, western, and southern infiuences. His case is far from 
convincing, and there are far too many gaps in important places in the line of develop¬ 
ment as he saw’ it, to prove any tangible relationship. 

Finally, a word must be said about other examples of so-called “naturalistic’ 
animal-figure decomtioii which have sometimes been bracketed with the jutish Style 
A. The most important of these occur on a circular brooch from St. John's Cricket 
Field, Cambridge' (pi. XX! ^A). The front-plate of this brooch is executed in repousse 
silver and bears a frieze of live running boars, with clearly marked eyes and teeth, 
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anti a form of herringbone pattern for the manes. The centre of the piece seems once 
to have been embelliahed by a circular stone setting, and this was bordered by a hand 
of plait design. The brooch is a complete odditj', standing alone in Anglo-baxon 
craftwork. If there is any relationship betw'een it and the Jutish St}de A objects, it 
is a distant one* despite certain features in common. No true example of Jutish 
Style A work has so far been found in the East Midlands, although one must bear m 
mind the large number of Xeniish cxp<n*ts which found their way into this region in 
the sixth and seventh centuries.' On the other hand, there docs seem to be an under¬ 
current of semi-naturalistic tradition underlying die more sophisticated animal styles 
of this region, for a sword from the Rii-'er Lark bears a simple stamped boar-figure 
on the blade, and certain pots from Lackford,* .Caistor-by-NorwicJi {.pL xxi, i) and 
Markslialb are decorated with stamped animal figures, of simple type. Some of 
these semi-naturalistic quadrupeds very strongly recall the rallier more polished 
beasts of the Jutish Style A. They are again combined with interlacing, with die 
addition of stamped swastikas. There is no sure dating evidence for these pots, and 
they may be as late as the early seventh century. 'Die late sixth and seventh centuries 
have produced other examples of somewhat crude, organic, animal fonn.s. such as 
that on the square-headed brooch from Kagtey Park, Warwickshire,^ and altJiough 
in some ways enigmatical, it is dear dial these few scattered e.vamples represent some 
form of semi-natumlistic tradition in an art world otherwise dominated by Styles I 
and II. None of them has any real bearing on the Jutish Style A, either in dme, 
technique, or style. 


RUM.MARV 


The Jutish Style A is a sowtbem English development dating from the late fifth 
and earlv sixth centuries, T he finest examples can be attributed to the ■work of a 
single workshop ’which appears to have operated in the region of Canterbury in Kent, 
Some of its work travelled Into Sussex and influenced local workshops there, and 
repercussions from both were felt farther afield in Surrey and the 

fe 

The chief characteristics of the style are the use of the techniques of silver-sheet inlay 
on bronze, carving and chasing on silver, and the evolution ot the first Oennanic 
animal decoration in England. The animal ornament consists of confronted pairs, 
and continuous friezes, of aymmetncally repeating figures, each of which is charac¬ 
terized by a double contour enclosing a panel of pattern. The origins of this 
animal style appear to have been in south bcandinavia in die fifth ccntiiiy; a region 
where Germanic craftsmen had assimilated and transmuted ideas derived from the 
provincial Roman and Germanic craftwork of the Rhine and Danube regions, 1 he 
Jutish Style A is thus indicative of some form of contact between Kent and south 
Scandinavia in the second half of the fifth century. It is also the earliest^ expression 
of .Anglo-Saxon ztwmorphic ornament and the precursor of mature Style I in England. 

The case set out by Leeds in 1936 is therefore no longer tenable. Whereas these 
objects were previously held to he made by sub-Romano-Briiish craftsmen in the 
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period before a.d, 450. it can now be seen that they were in fact made during the 
succeeding half centur>' by Germanic metalworkers^ for the Anglo-Saxon overlords 
of Kent and Sussex. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Since this paper received for publication, there haa appeared in a monograph 
by Egil Bakka, On the Beginnings oj Salin's Siyte 1 in England (Universitetets i 
Bergen Arbok, 195S, liistorisk-antikYanak Rekke, nr, 5), a brief account, under the 
title of ‘The Quoit-Brooch Style*, of the metalwork under discussion here. It has 
not been possible to take it into consideration in this paper. 
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The Trewhiddle Hoard* 

By DAVID M. WILSON, Esq., F.S.A., ind C. Tl. "BLUNT, Esq., O.B.E., F.S.A. 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES AND HISTORY OF THE FIND 


T he hoard/ one of the most important finds of mctaJwork and coins of the 
Chrisdan Saxon period, was discovered in 1774 by tin-workers in a stream- 
work, 17 feet tinder the Borfacc of the ground, at Trewhiddle, St, Austell, 
Comw'all.’ It was hidden in a heap of loose stones which Philip Rashleigh in his 
originaJ publication^ ascribes to an old mine working. The collection of the hoard 
was haphazard and it seems likely that a certain number of coins, and possibly some 
other articles, were lost before Rashleigh could collect them togetlier at Menabilly, 
It is possible, for instance, that the chalice was intact w'hen found and, if tltts is so, 
many fragments have disappeared subsequently- Wlien they were found it is recorded 
that certain objects were covered with copper from a vein in the neighbourhood. 

Philip Rashleigh recorded the find in 1788, at w’hich time it was displayed to the 
Society of Antiquaries/ publishing it in vol, ix of Arckaeofogiat and the chalice was 
further published hy Iiim in vol, xi. The antiquities and some of the coins were given 
by Sir Cohnan Rashleigh to the Rev. Canon Rogers/ whose son, Atr, J. J- Rogers of 
Penrose, Helston, presented them in i88o to the Department of British and Medieval 
Antiquities of the British Museum in appreciationi of the work of Sir Augustus 
Franks for the National Collections,* On tills occasion after nearly a century they 
were once more displayed before the Society of Antiquaries. When these objects 


* li'hiR 'p^per published widi th-i: ^ of ^ gfant 
from the Coundl for British AfchaeoTo^. 

Mn the vchaeologicat discu^ion that folfoviis the 
author to tickrtotvlcdgr the help ctl the folkiwirLg 

pmotifi: Mrsim. JuiLid Drown* Herbert Majynn, 

□.BE., F.SJLj U. H H. Dolky, RSJV.; W. Bulmer; 
G. C Dunnkig, F.S.A4 Ji Llnnd Ro|Err*^ J. Jt RaAbJcLpih: 
Dr. Ole Klindl-Jtnficns and Mias A. HcndiaD; Mesara. 
.AL R. HuUf ind R. B. Jv. BtetenjonH and. 

irony truraton and diiccttm nf muA&utria and collrcttoriA 
In Englundi fEolbnd, and ^uzandinntxa. EflpedalJy I must 
thank my collfague# Mesan, K- L. S. Hrucc-Nlitford, 
F.SA.* and P. E. Laako, nf ihe llriiiAh 

and my irauhcr Professor Hidger Arhiruul uf l^und 
Llmvernty, Sweden; die detailed and predac Lritkiam 
uf ihefie diree sciiidui^ and the long huuta of diiveusAlun 
with each of them have helped to elnnfy my on 

nuny aspect* of the paper. Easily I must tkank my wife 
for her painstaking i^ork an rhe drawings in ihk snetiun 
and for touch clerical aiaiatatiCF. D. M- W. 

- The itresm-'HTrrk is pcrhiips ihai described hv J. 
CalcFk*o^ Description of the Hsrppy-Uniofi Tii i iiltcam-i^ 
wofii at Fentinin\ Corm^aU* Trsiti. R^yal Gioti)gt£iil 
Society a/ Ctimm//, iSj^i iTp h ihf^d be nnti^* 
however^ that, the dates of the starting of t}ie uTtik in the 
mine do nor exactly coincide with ihe dace of the find. 


* Ardmrifloght he I lAj. 

* S<m 4 !ly of Aniiquorirs Minntg Bmdt, xxii| 594. The 
drawings of the huam pL oit are taken hrum this sotircc. 

* J, Rashledi^h* Arcount af Anglo-Saxon coin* , * 

fnund at TnswTiiddle, S14 Austell, CornwaH*, iVummmHc 
Cfifiinkif, p. ijtS* 

" Letter from J. RiOgers, Eaq.., to Augustus Wollastaii 
Franks^ £5^* 

Mar 34/do Fen rose, 

tirkiuiL 

My dour Franka, 

1 send yon in a smaUi boa^ by Rail addreRsed to 
British Miisenm, tJie link find of Ang|o-Ssxori| silver 
ami bronze ornuinentt found ,iT TrcwhJddJc, in Com- 
wnlLf in 1774, engraved hi Arehorolo^ vnl. plaie A 
and tnom partioulurly dc^ribed in No. S of the Jouma] 
of Koyal [ristitiiTion nf CornwaLl 1S67- Kindly present 
these tu the Trustees of ymtr Miiscurn os a small coken 
of tny regard fnr you^ ai the henefimtor to so many 
brMnehM of the Naiiiirud Colkctton over which you 
preside. Tliey might like tu see them at the Ajittquaricit 
a^in after the lapse nf a centiuTF t Eim in bed and 
obliged Id empluy an efnanijenais, 

— 1 am amDcrely ynursi 

(Signed) Jut^i Jupc Rogers^ 

Aug. W* Ftanka, Esq. 
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were presented to the British Museum a fe^v pieces were already niissmg, namely a 
gold pendant, a small ingot of gold, and t^vu silver finger-rings; iiujuiiTi' among the 
descendants of Philip Rashleigh and J. J, Rogers has faded to trace these missing 
objects. It is possible^ though not probable, that they still exist, for coins from the 
hoard were distributed from tlie Rashleigh collection. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE FINDS 
The Large Mount (80, 4-10, 9) (fig. i a, pi. 3 tsni.«) 

The mount consists of a strip of silver (repaired in two places in modem times) with 
a straight top and an arcaded base divided hetw’een two plastic termiua] animal heads 
into eleven fields of sub-triangular shape. The triangles interlock, the apeic of one 
alternating wth the base of the next. The fields, which contain engraved, nielloed 
ornament, are divided by beaded lines. The top and bottom of the diouht are 
delimited by a beaded border. Beyond the two plastic animal heads were, originally, 
two plain strips. One appears to have been broken off in antiquity and the second 
is bent downwards and broken at the rivet-hole fas though forced off its base) (pi, 
XXIV, A). 7 Tie mount is cur\ ed into a half circle. 

Length 21-5 cm. f average height 1*9 cm.; approx, diam. of the curve 10 cm. 

Description of the ornament of the fields from left to rights the straight edge is 
taken to be the top of the mount for reasons which w ill be discussed below (numera¬ 
tion as in fig. I a): 

1. The head of the animal is in the bottom of an irregular ficU : the jintn n3 | is 
curved round a rivet-hole to the left of the field. The head, which looks into the 
bottom left-hand comer, has a square snout and a V-shaped mouth with a rounded 
car; the body is sub-triangular, with an emphasiaed muscular hip and a w^eak three¬ 
toed hind-leg. The front leg nins along the edge of the field behind the ear; it is 
dub-shaped and has Dvo nicks, suggestive of toes. The eye of the animal is attached 
to die back of the bead by a shon string-like feature. The body is speckled all over 
with small triangular nicks formed with the point of the engraving tool. 

2. In this field is an animal with its head at the apex of an invened triangle: the 
animal looks towards the apex. The head is of the same tyTe as that in the first field, 
w^tth the same eye but slightly different ear (the ear is extended and above a short 
constriction becomes a leaf). The body and the thigh are of a similar shape, but less 
angular. The front foot develops into a knot ornament attached to the bottom of the 
shoulder, but the back leg stretches in a normal way along the base of the triangle and 
has three toes. The animal is speckled all over; there is a suspidoo of a foot below 
the chin. 

3. The field is triangular with an arcaded base. In the centre of the field is a rivet- 
hole surrounded by a plain area, Fmm this central area towards the apex leads off a 
ribbon terminating in a small animal head. The head has an eye filled with niello 
and a mouth. Below the hole and not connected w’ith the head are a series of knots 
forming, at the join of the arcading, a small loop. 'Fhe whole ornament, with the excep¬ 
tion of the plain field surrounding the rivet-hole, is spcckied , 
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4. The animal in this field has a head facing^ towards the left in the lop left-hand 
comer of the inverted triangle^ The head with its ‘stringed’ eye is of typical form as 
is the ear, developing into a leaf, the sub-trianguiar body and the shaped hip. I’he 
two three-toed legs extend along the two shorter sides of the triangle an<l there is a 
short sturnpy tail. The animal is speckled. 





d. 'Hu ottuutkhi of lbs Isrgt rn>«n(> fwliift *-it. 





k 'Fhr DnunneEiL of ikr stcand mounts 1-7* 



The onmtteM of die pioiuiL tL The oimmeiit of 


the str^p-ends. 



e. The omanM^nt of dm box-libc ohject* kftt top; erntr^^ bflck« frmit. 
FlC% J. *llie nrnOTiem of cenaui objects fram the Trawhi<iilk nfMird 


5, Another triangle ivith arcaded base and rivet-hole almost touching the centre 
of one of the shorter sides. A speckled animal is placed in the space below the rivet- 
hole, The animal looks upW’ards and back. In detail it closely resembles the m^’ority 
of die whole animals so far discussed, save that its tail is roughly' and inaccurately 
interlaced and its front paw extends in a natural manner into the bottom left-hand 
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corner of the field. The knot of the tail nina into the field surrounding the rivet-hole. 
The ear of this animat has a less leaf-like characteristic tlian the one in the previous 
field. 

ft. In this field is an animal \%ith its head at the apex of an inverted triangle. The 
head, which looks towards the apex, is not drawn with as much detail as in the other 
fields; the eye is not tied to the back of the head with a string-Uke motifs instead it 
has 3 rounded hiinip over it. T’here is, however, the same square snout and a long 
trailing car fif scroll-form. The body is rather fuller than those of the other animals. 
The usual shaped hip develops into a ihree-ioed rear leg bent along the base of the 
triangle. .Along the left-hand shorter side is a curved tail with a leaf-like terminal. 
The two-toed front leg extends in front of the uiiimat into the top right-hand comer. 
The animal is speckled all over. 

7. This animal, which is speckled all over, is in the same position as the animal in 
field number 5, the only differences being that the head reaches up to the apex and 
the tail is a tiiree-element knot which does not run into the field round the rivet-hole. 
The ear b a scroll. 

8. Animal in an invened triaDgular field. The head of die anim al is placed in the 
top left-hand comer of die field and is backward-looking. In all details, save the ears, 
this animal U typical of the others on the mounting: the ear is bi the form of a hook or 
k»op. The hftdy of the animal is speckled but the bead is left plain. 

q. In the centre of this triangular field with an arcaded base is a rivet-hole, sur¬ 
rounded by the usual plain area. Over this hole, with its head looking into the bottom 
left-hand comer, is an animal head; but there is no body. In place of the body is a 
stem \vith a regtjlar loop (similar to that in the bottom of field 3) and iw'o tendrils 
end in a leaf. Below the rivet-hole are three leaves, the two outer ones extending into 
the two comers of the field out of the central leaf, which is pointing downwards. 
These are connected by a broken Ime with the upper part of the field. The ornament 
is speckled all over. 

10. In the inverted triangle that delimits the field is an animal looking into the top 
right-hand comer, with niello surviving in the eye and between the toes of the hind 
leg, Tlie animal is of the usual shape but with a bump over the eye and no string¬ 
like motif; it has a scroU-like ear and a stumpy tail. The animal is speckled all over. 

11. TTie last field has a rivet-hole and, in the left-hand comer, a triquetra. This 
motif is not speckled. 

At either end of the strip is a plastic repousse head of formalized appearance. 
T'his consists of two triangles touching at the apex where there are two round bosses, 
one on each side, to represent eyes. I'he centre of the triangles Is fiOed with degenerate 
pendent leaf ornament, the top one recognizable as a trefoil. The head on the right- 
liand side has a thin band of silver extending from its snout. This strip is slightly 
bent down at the end where it is broken and there was a rivet-hole at the break. A 
similar strip ha.s been broken from the other side (pi. xxiv,i). 

There are modem repairs at two places on this mount, behind the fifth and eleventh 
fields. 
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The Second Mottnt (8o, 4-10, 10) {pL xxni,a (battotn) and fig, 1 /i) 

The second motuit is similar to the large mount, but is smaDer and lias seven fields. 
Both the plain strips beyond the plastic heads are pR’seni and complete: one is thicker 
than the other* and both end in a rivet-hole (pi. 

Length c. iS'2 cm.; average height (*5 cm. ; approx, diam. of the curi'c 8>8 cm. 

Description of the animal ornament from right to left; the straight edge at the top 
(numeration as in fig. i b ): 

1. This field is delimited on one side by the plain area round the rivet-hole; in 
the bottom left-hand comer of the field is an animal head with square snout and 
bump over the eye, a small ear and body degenerating into a foliate motif; the whole 
speckled. 

2. The field is in the shape of a triangle with arcaded base. In the field with its 
beak towards the right-hand comer is a hawk-like head with niello in the eye. Tliis 
head is partially sobered by two cuts one from above and one below; behind rhese 
cuts and at right-angieij to them is a series of four billets (feathers). The ornament 
is speckled all m*cr. 

3. This iiregular field contains in the centre a rivet-hole with plain surrounding 
area. A little way finm the top left-hand comer is a small animal head, the animal 
quickly degenerating into a jumble of lines and interlace. ,A small leaf appears 
beneadi the rivet-hole and a trefoil to the right. The whole ornament is speckled, 

4. This panel contains an irregular interlace pattern the two ends of which termin¬ 
ate in leaves. The ornament is speckled throughoui. 

5. This field is divided in two by the rivet-hole and its surrounding area. On the 
right-hand side there is a triquetra knot and on the left an animal with throat and 
lower jaw in a straight Sine along the upper edge; the head faces towards die right, 
having a slight point in front of its eye. In the top left-hand comer is a leg with a 
forked foot, other features are a sliaped hip, a bent rear leg, and a tail. Below the 
rivet-hole is a trefoil. The ornament is speckled throughout. 

6. The field is approximately the shape of a triangle; in the bottom right-hand 
comer and facing into the corner is an animal head widi a bump over the eye, the 
eye being filled with niello. Two leaves emerge from the head, 'Fhe ornament ts 
speckled tliroughout. 

7. In this tirid is a figunc-of-eight motif. There is dre suspicion of an eyeless 
head in the middle of the left-hand side. The ornament is speckled throughout. A 
rivet-hole forms one border of the field. 

At either end of the mount is a repousse head (pi. xxiv,rt) of similar form to those 
on the large mount but with lozenge-sliaped fields above the nostrils and with two 
separate patterns in the sub-triangular fields above the eyes. In the left-hand one is 
a pendent leaf decoration and the right-hand one is divided by two toudiing segments 
of a circle. From the right-hand head leads a strip of silver pierced at the end, a 
thiimer strip leads from the other end and the hole for the rivet at the end forms a 
loop. 
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THE TREWHIDDLE HOARD 
Notes OH tfie afm?e two pieces 

In the fieids of both these mounts occur a number of small billets of silver that 
would stand up above the inlaid niello; these have been faithfully reproduced in the 
drawings of the animals (fig. t,fl and b) but have not been described above for the 
sake of clarity. 

l( k clear from the remaining fragments that the engraved lines were inlaid with 
niello; most of this has now disappeared but again for the sake of clarity the animals 
have been drawn as though the niello was in place. This explains any apparent dis¬ 
crepancies between the drawings (fig. t.a and A) and the phouigraphs (pL as 

in the latter it is not always possible to see the shalliwv V-shaped depressions of die 
graving tool. 

The speckling on these rivo mounts is clearly seen to have started round the edge 
of the animal, perhaps in tw^o lines, the remaining space being then speekletJ in a 
haphazard manner. It is uncertain whether the speckling contained niello. 

The straight top and the arcaded bottom are both delimited by a beaded border 
formed of squarc-cut heads with rounded comers. Each of the fields is then sur¬ 
rounded by a thin free-standing unbroken fine. A more definite dii'ision of the fields 
is provided by a series of short beaded lines dividing each field from the next, Fn>m 
the plain areas that surround each rivet-hole it w'ould appear that the rivets were 
probably dome-shaped, as for instance on die Burghead mounting' (pL xxtx,A) and as 
on many of the disc-brooches. Where the rivets are missing on such objects a similar 
undecorated area is seen. 

Discusjston with Mr. Herbert Maryon, F.S.A., of the British Museum Research 
Laboratory has led to die conclusion that the can-ed ornament on these pieces, on 
the box-like object discussed below, and on other similarly decorated objects is 
executed by the use of rtvo techniques, chasing and engraving* It seems probable to 
Air. Maryon that the border is chased and that the original pattern was also chased. 
But small hiatuses in the engraving indicate where the tool has slipped, and demon¬ 
strate the use of engraving to give the finiil clear definition to the lines. The spots 
on the backs of the animals were also executed with an engraving tool (the point 
driving in and pushing up a small pimple of metal on the far side). The pl^tic heads 
at either end were punched up from the under side. 'Vhe ornamentation w=as presum¬ 
ably carried out before the mounts were curved. All the carving, including that on 
the terminal heads, is keyed for niello with small touches of the comer of the chisel. 

The Snmliest Motmi (So, 4-10, it) (pi, sxin, A and fig. t e) 

Length ia*2 cm,; height 1 -2 cm. 

This fragment, which has the appearance of having been hammered flat since it 
was manufactured, has only two fields of ornament, occupying no more than 5 cm, 
of the total length of the strip. The fields are on either side of a rivet hole and there 
is no beaded division. 

1. The field, which is sub-rectangular with an arcaded base, contains a gentle 
fnbate scroll with three leaves on either aide of a curving stem with broadened 

* Seal. iVj J78. 
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terminais. Each leaf and the terminal have two nicks cut on the outer edge. In the 
left-hand bottom corner is a forked motif reminiscent of an animal head, also with 
two short cuts in the thicker part. 

2. The held is of similar shape and an animal takes up the greater part of the area. 
The animal is upside down and the head is twisted round so that the snout is parallel 
with the top. There is a bump over the eye, a broken lower jaw, and the suspicion 
of an ear. The animal has a tail and three legs, each witli three toes. To the left of 
the panel is a tendril, with a leaf, and to the right, between the near-side front leg 
and the back leg, are two leaves on a single stem. The animal has a series of double 
cuts at various places to give the composition a sense of noundness. 

The First Strap-Emi (8o, 4-10, 14) (pi. xxni.c {kft) and fig. id {top)) 

Length 3 cm. 

The terminal of the strap-end is slightly faceted to give a suggestion of the animal 
head usual in this position. The butt-end is split in the thidmess of the metal and 
carries a rivet. The long sides of die central field are defined by a beaded border. 
The field consists of a quadrilateral, the small side nearest the terminal being straight, 
the two long sides being convex, and the other short side concave. In the field 
(looking totvards the split end) is a speckled animal. Its snout is square and the eye 
is separated from the head; the ear bends back on itself and two leaves grow out of 
the open jaws. The body contracts in tlie manner we have seen on the tivo larger 
mounts to allow a shaped hip; the legs are set at right-angles to each other. The whole 
field was originally filled with niello. 

A second similar strap-end is described below although it has its place among those 
objects which are lost. 

The Second Strap-Etui (So, 4-ro, 13) (pL xxiii .r {right) and fig. zd [bottom)) 

Lengtli about 3 cm. 

'riiis strap-end, which appears to have been mislaid during the war-time evacua¬ 
tion of the British Museum (1939-45)1 cannot now be found. It is known, however, 
from pre-war photographs. The strnp-eml is of a similar shape to the one just 
described. The animal is .similar except in detail but h more chunky and angular 
and Its legs cross. 

The Chalice (80,4-10, t, a, and 3) (pi. xxv and fig. 3) 

Reconstructed lidght ia*6 cm,; diam. [i*6 cm.; cstemal diameter of the foot- 
ring 8‘6 cm. 

The chalice (as now reconstructed) consists of three elements, the bowl, the knop, 
and the foot. The bowl w'as much shattered w'hen recovered and is reconstructed 
from the twenty fragments remaining t a considerable part, however, is still missing 
but its reconstruction, is reasonahte, bowl is built up on a copper form to w'hich 
it is attached by means cif soft solder. At some stage the fragmenL^ have been wired 
together and the holes made during this process can still be seen in pairs alijng the 
line of the breaks. The rim uf the bowl Is flangt;d and it has a T-shaped cross-section 
produced by pccning. Round the rim, about 3 mm. from the lop is a series of rivet- 
vttu nevni. u 
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holes in which rivet shanks remain; owing to the damaged state of the bowl it is only 
possible to see eight of ilic shanks (there may, however, have been one or tw'o more 
which were disttirhed by the repairs). Some 4 mni. below the rim is a band of gilding 
8f}mc 3 mm. in width which coarsens at the top. Within this gilded band are the 
shanks of at feast six rivets. The top of the rim and the inside of the rim are gilded. 
It IS probable that the interior of the bowl was also gilded, as was obligatory^ under 
canon law, but the reconstruction has hidden the interior. 1 4 cm. below the rim all 
round the cup are traces of a scratched but regular line. There are traces of solder 
between this line and the gilded band. 

As at present reconstructed the central element of the chalice consists of a knop 
(pi. xxY,^), In elevation, its shape appears as a double cone truncated in the centre 
by an oval: its section is shown in tig, 3. This is of one piece but the likelihood that 
certain features have been overlooked in the reconstruction will be discussed below. 
The foot is complete and consists of a segment of a hammered hollow sphere with a 
top shaped to take the knop; this flattened portion contains three punched rivet-holes 
of slightly different diameter. The centre hole may have been enlarged slightly at 
the time of the recoiistnictioii. The bttttom of the foot is turned over and then 
hammered flat to form a flange. 

The bowl was Jiaramercd into shape, presumably by raising it. The reconstruction 
of tlie bowl is t'ery convincing for two reasons: (i) there is sufficient depth surviving 
in the fragments to ascertain the cur\'c, (2) the whole of the rim diameter sunuves. 

The knop is hammered out of a rough and heavy casting, presiimahty of tubular 
form; traces of radial blows in the constrictions would seem to indicate tliat the knop 
was finished externally by hammering and polishing. The interior of the knop is 
unpolished. 

The Box-like object (80, 4—10, 8, and 12) (pi. xxtn,d and fig. le) 

80, 4-10, 8, length 2'8 cm.^ height i'3 cm. 

80, 4—10. 12, length 2‘6 cm. 

This coQsistB of two pieces, the walls and top of a box-tike object. The box is 
rounded at one end and square at the otlier. The front of the box is divided into two 
rectangular fields with a rivet-hole at the centre top; both rectangles are divided by 
saltires and the whole is delineated and divided by beaded lines. In all hut one of 
the triangular fields formed by tlie division is a foliate ornament, the one exception 
being tliat on the extreme left which has a small animal with a head typical of the 
style of Trcwhiddlc; the head is in tlie bottom comer and the two legs are of the shape 
we have already noticed on the two larger mounts. The back and the square end <jf 
the bos are plain, save that in the middle of the back below a sinall hole is a crass 
moline* 

The top has a central hole surrounded by a plain area and is bordered by a series 
of triangular chisel cuts. Inside the border, the top is divided by four arcs of a circle 
each touching the central area. In the four Itclds surrounding this hole arc bifoliate 
ornaments. The arcs are beaded and divided in the middle by a plain billet. The 
external fields hav'e more elaborate decoration: the top left-hand field has an animal’s 
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head with a zigzagged tadpole's body and a leaf for tailj there is a bump over the eve 
and the snout is rounded; traces of niello remain in the carving. TTie top right field 
has two leaves, the bottom left a triquetra with one elongated element, and the bottom 
right iw'o leaves with a cim'cd zigzag joining them. The whole timament is speckled. 

The Pin (80, +-to, 5, and 17) (pi, xxiv,r and fig. 2) 

Lengtli of pin cm. 

The head of the pin is a hollow fourteen-sided figure i q on, square. The pin 
passes through the bottom and top of this head. At the bottom a carved stop holds 
the head in position and the pin is riveted over at the top and marked with a cross 
by a tracing tool. The two fields at top and bottom have in each comer stylized leaves, 
The other fields arc ornamented as set out beneath. The numeration is as in fig. 2, 
reading from left to right. 

Lozenge-shaped field i: The ornament in this field consists of a cros with pointed 
ends and anns constructed ftom four concave lines. Arnimd die centre of the cross is 
constnicted a square. The lines are all filled tvith mcllo. The centre of the cross is 
speckled, leaving the ends of tiie enjiss and 
the comers of the square plain, lozenge- 
shaped field 2 ; This field contains an angular 
animal witli an eye at the apes; there 'is a 
notch behind the eye and the whole of the 
top of the jaw is notched; the bottom lip 
ends in a bead. The head of the animal 
faces backwards, the front leg points along 
the left-hand top side and the hind leg 
appears along the right-hand bottom side 
with its bottom ja%v along the side. There 
is a aingle notch in front of the eye, which 
is separated from the head and placed in a 
socket. The neck turns at an acute angle and nins across the body of the upper 
animal and into its mouth. The second animal is sligluSy speckled and the back¬ 
ground filled in with niello. Loztnge-skaped field 3: This field contains trefoils 
growing swastika-wise out of a concave equal-sided figure. This central clement is 
slightly speckled. The whole background is filled in with niello. Lozenge-shaped 
field 4 : This field contains exactly the same ornament as in field 2 save that the 
head i>f the primary' animal is in the left-hand comer. All nielloed. 

Triangidar field i (fop): In this field tiiere is an animal with head in the bottom 
comer and two-toed legs bent along the other sides: the animal is backward-looking 
and the whole background is filled with niello, ft has a lozenge-shaped car and a 
pointed snout. 1‘here is a small break in the metal across the hind-quarters of die 
animal. Triangtdarfield 2 (top) t In this field is a plain squarish triquetra with nielloed 
background. Triaugulur field 3 (tap) : Similar to the animal in triangular field i (top) 
with head in top left comer. Triangidar field4 J Similar to triquetra in triangular 

field 2 (top). 
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Tnangulay field t (bottom)i Id this field is a trlquetra of similar form to that in 
triangular field 2 (top). Triangular field ^ (hottom) : An animal of similar form to that 
in iriangular field i (top)» but die top of the upper jaw Is notched. Mead in bottom 
right-hand comer. Triangular field 3 {bottom) i A triquetra of siniilai form to that 
in triangular field 2 (top). Triangular field 4 {boito^n}: An animal of similar form to 
that in triangular field i (top) with head in bottom right-hand comer, not notched. 

The pin is in three pieces and is broken and bent. Underneath the head where the 
pin runs into the head is a carved, faceted step. 

The Scourge and Bead (80,4—10,4) (pi. xxvi,</) 

Length 4Q'8 cm., when fully stretched out. 

One strand of trichinopoly chainwork is doubled and the two strands so formed are 
lield together by pkited loops of wire at five places, which are no^v unequally spaced. 
The chain terniinates In a large loop or knot from which issue four slender pendent 
tails eadi terminating in a plated knt)t. The whole is of silver, A bead, or toggle, 
2*6 cm. in diam., made of blue glass with white veining, is attachtjd to the end of the 
scourge hy doubling it through the loop formed at the end. 

The Brooch (80, 4^11, 6) (pi. sxviii.A) 

Length (surviving) of pin 5^5 cm. ; diam. across the head 3*6 cm. 

The htTK>ch is of cast aih’er: the head is penannular with expanded terminals. The 
terminals are decorated, between borders of incised lines, with a sunken lozenge in 
which are four rough pimples. The terminals are roughly faceted round the lozenge. 
I'he top of the head and the middle of each side are decorated by two incised lines. 

The pin is approximately oval in section and the top is flattened out and bent over, 
being decorated at the bottom, of this flattened portion with three laterally, closely 
spaced, incised lines. The top has two bordering lines roughly cut along each edge. 

The back of the head Is decorated witlj cross-hatched lines between a double 
scratched border. 

StrapSnd (80, 4-10, 15) (p!. XXVI, A) 

Length 2*6 cm. 

This strap-end which is cast silver has a single rivet-hole at the split end. The 
rivet I.S missing and part of the split end at the back has been broken away; but 
otherwise the object is complete ; fragments of leather remaining inside the split end. 
The top of the strap-end has a midrib from which it slopes away on either side to its 
squared edges. Two nicks appear at the split end, one on either side of the midrib. 
'I'he terminal Is rounder and thinner than the split end. I'hc back is flat but slightly 
curved along the length. 

Strap-End (80, 4-10, 16) (pi. xxvi,6) 

Length 2*5 cm. 

Another, simiUr; the bottom of the split end is broken away, the marks inside the 
split indicating that it was sawn; a plain rivet remains. 
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Bethtoop (8o, 4-10, 17) (pi. XXVI, i) 

Lcngtii 2*2 cni. 

This object, which is of cast silver, is m the form of a rectangular loop. The upper 
portion, which is sioped from a midrib, is in the shape of a lozenge with the points 
squared off, the broader angles being notched. 

Belt-Loop (80.4-10. 18) (pi. XXVI,A) 

Length 2*2 cm. 

Another similar, the two loops forming a set witli the strap-ends. 

Buckle tmdBuckk-Plate {80, 4-10, 19) (pi. xxvi,d) 

Length together 4-3 cm. 

The buckle plate consists of a ihm plain strip of bronze slightly pointed at one end 
and bent in two so that the pointed end projects slightly. One rivet attached the place 
to the strap; the rivet-holes remain but the rivet has disappeared. The surface is 
pitted and the plate is pierced in a number of places. The bend of the plate has a 
square-shaped cut in it from which the buckle tongue emerged. T'he loop is semi¬ 
circular in shape with a straight bar which passes inside the bend of the buckle plate. 
The loop fa of Bcmkircular section and a small nick is allowed for the tongue to be 
engaged. 

Description of the missing objects' 

These five objects appear in the original publication of the hoard but efforts to 
trace them have failed; they wxrc not received in the British Museum with the rest 
of the hoard in 1880. 

The Faceted Finger-Jiing (pi. xxvu,rf) 

T his silver ring which was hexagonal in shape has eight lozcnge-Bhaped fields and 
sixteen triangular fields between them (eight on either side). The sketch which 
exists gives us little idea of the decoration in the fields, but it seems probable that 
it is some sort of angular interlace. I'he ring appears to be fairly bc3\y and would 
seem to be about 2'5 cm. in diameter. 

Tfu Finger-Ring tvith the Quatrf^oil Bezel (pi. xxvn,#) 

The other silver ring seems to be of the same size or slightly larger. It appears to 
consists of a plain loop of circular cross-section and a thin quatrefotl bezel. In the 
centre of the bezel is a square field with a quatrefoU or four-element interlace. The 
four external fields, which are each half of an oval, contain what appear to be trefoils. 

The Gold Pendant (pi. sxvii,6) 

This appears to be a small gold bracteate with an elongated loop attached by a 

A Tht dtscriptiisn belfw is Iivwn ihe graving (Jrawia on lath Mav 178B, it a in a ump- 

puhli^ieil by Rjwhlei^ and the wat«*«(ii(iur bods kbellcd'Early Medieval'). CaiDpanaun ofaumviag 

Schnebbelic fnxn which thi; engraving was taken. The objects wttli (he engraving and wih the drawing suggest 
drawing is in the pusesaion of the Sori^’ nf Aniiciuanes lhai the pninis enade in this section 4 fc rdiable. 
and ja, in pins, very much iiiom detailed than the an* 
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single rivei. The face of the gold plate is decorated by gold filigree wire in six spirals, 
Set in three p^Jrs. In the tTiangular space so formed in the centre, are five rings of 
filigree svire (anniiiar filigree). Other similar rings, in groups and singly, fill up the 
spaces in the design. I'he pendant is surrounded by a border of filigree wire. One 
of the three sets of spirais appears to be encircled by a figure <if eight, but this may 
be a fault of the engraving as it does not appear in the sketch in the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries minute book (pi. xxn). The filigree appears to be of twisted wire and has 
always been discussed as such. 

The Smnll Gold lugof (pi. xvvT,r) 

The gold billet is very small h is of hexagonal shape with tapering sid^. 

The Colhir (pL xsvii^tf) 

This cib)eci consists of a round plate witli three holes which In one instance* are 
shown 10 correspond to tiiose in the base (jf the chalice. Round the circumference is 
a collar of twisted wire, a little way inside it is a small collar of sheet metal. 

The Niello used in ceriain objects 

In recent years attention has been paid to the analysis of niello, and Dr. Moss of 
the Uritish Museum has discussed the structure of the niello in this hoard.* Tests 
w^ere carried out (m the niello of the pinhead and his conclusions are quoted here: 
‘As a result of overheating the acanthttc has largely decomposed to silver, thus giving 
to the surface a high conductivity.'* 

Tite niello is, however, diver sulphide, as was usual during the period in question. 

Condition oj the objects 

The pinhead and the brooch arc the most worn objects in the hoard. The chalice, 
which is much damaged, also show's signs of wear. The condition of the other objects 
is very good. "^I’hc niello is largely missing from the horn mounts but otherwise the 
carving retains its almost mint crispness. There is no trace of the copper coating, 
recorded in the original publication, on any of the silver objects. The Society of 
Antiquaries minutes for 8th May 1788 suggest that it was merely the coins that were 
coated with copper; certainly many of the coins retain a distinctive colour to the 
present day (see below, p, ito), 

DISCUSSlois OF THE OBJECTS 

In the discussion of the objects below, the numismatic dating of the hoard, to 
875, must be borne in mind. 

The JJse of the Three Mounts 

Reginald Smith'* w'as the first to suggest that the semicircular bands from Trew* 

' Tlti* ftbjtcl is UluitrBttd liy (it Iwlh Thi» pfliwf ti sinrmiai^d in .■iunj. 7 . iiwii. 75. 

wl, ui^ pL niJ *nd vol, xi, pi. TO. * IM, p, 6i, tw 3* 

Uxm dhi£rr«moD «hc oirre^otidtnce of the holea. * Laadiut, p. 51. 

^ Ah a* Mosip Studief wf CmtffV4itwn^ 4.9. 
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liiddU' were drinking-hom mounts. From an early stage it was pointed out that they 
would not lit on to the chalice and that, even if they were forced on» the rivet holes 
would not correspond. Since Reginald Smith’s discussion of them the problem of 
their use has been avoided ; indeed the mended drawing produced by him have been 
responsible for tlie statement that they were strap mounts.' The regular cuiv'e of the 
two larger mounts rules this out, btit it is no easy- matter to decide on their use. The 
greatest difficult- is presented by the ugly and clumsy appearance of the small tags 
beyond the plastic heads; the skill with wluch the mounts are executed vvouid perhaps 
surest tlvat these appendages were hidden from sight* but it is difficult to visualize 
any object of diminishing half-round form to which these could be attached wlule 
hiding the ugly tags, A close parallel* however, suggests that Reginald Smith’s 
original theory was correct: tfie Biirghead mount (pi. XXlX.A), which e^iblts many of 
the features of the Trewhiddle objects, is undoubtedly eitlier a drinking-horn or a 
cup mount; the arcaded base at Trewhiddle is paralleled by the saw-edged base at 
Burghead, there is the same division of the fields and the ornamental motifs in the 
fields are of similar character.^ The Burghead mount, however, besides forming a 
complete circle, retains the rim binding of a type well known in northern Europe at 
this period.^ A s imil ar rim binding is known from Ballinaby, Islaybut drinking- 
horn rim bindings of this period are rare in Britain, although we have a number of 
terminals.^ 

The half round of the Trewhiddle mounts is a strange form; the two Uirger ones 
arc of different diameters and would seem to have been fitted on to a horn at different 
places along the length, or indeed on different horns. It should be noticed that it is 
not impossible that: the diameter could be reduced by bending it firmly round the 
horn and attaching it by means of nails. In default of further eridence we can accept 
these bands as the mounts of a drinking horn, as was first postulated by Mr. Reginald 
Smith. 


Drinking-horns first appear in England tow'ards the end of the pagan Saxon period. 


' J- Bri7nditi«t, Early En^firh (hnament^ LHintlDii, 
Cnpenho^n^ 1^24^ p- X27. 

* The iliul thtsc were mil drinking-lwmi 

mDtitiLt hui of bl mudciLl i.Ti5triiiiiciit (s mounted 

winil hom dcsctTb<J ill a riddle in Exeter T^k) 

1 tlimli, ItSR likely but L'aiiiirit xltuf^thcr be ruled out. 
'f*hc Burghead pamlkk dircuxaed htluw In, I tUnk, ai 
uufficitntk gixuf ami defmitK; parallel tii up thh 
iikntifiatikm. 

' e.g. J. Polcrseiit ViktngHidm^ Etdikffpef^ Oslo, 1951, 
pp, J96 f. Mounted ilrinkifig-hombT\Tre preeious enough 
la he mcatitrofd iu the will of m prinec ; * t tlretii^iurii 

}»c Ic mr iCt gehohxc on ^ikn niynflim\ 

D* WhiieJock, Anglo-Simm R t/b, Carabiidge, 1930^ p, 
Olhtj tnenliuna are in the will 0f Alfgifup 'gtranotfasii 
drinca:bomiEs\ ibid. p. 2 A and in ihti wilt nf W'nU'jffthfc 
"tiiejTl ybtJUed hfimi^s-', fhid. p. 86. 

^ H. StuitcKgr Viking Antiqtdtiri in Cwrrat Bri/im and 
/jrrMrdr Oslq* 1940* lii. 40. 

^ thiiL pp. 35, rtc-^ IE 0 "M- [Icneken, “Baliiidcrry 
Cmrinug No, 2 % FrR. /nkA xrili, C» fig. 

p. 4S; M, MKDtmrifrtt, 'Ttrniiiml Mounting o( i 


Drinking Hom fforo J-jsmniT, Co. Waterfonr, J.R.S.A* 
Irrlinuit 1950, p- Chhtr exmnpJei are listed 

hy J, Kaftiirj, €,‘hrljtiim Art in A nciimt irtlmtdn Doblio, 
1941, pp. 149 C ‘‘A Brotizc Viking Dnivkiiig 

J-ioTTi Mount from Feucr Lane, tvQndi>Ti\ Antiq. J. 
3 EXviu, tT^H 

^ 1 ifti Ignoring in ihu eemtext ihs ddnkiiig-hom^ 
whidi hiivc been di^oja^sd by V, L Edison, 'Anglo-SasDn 
Finds near Rainham^ Efi&cx, with a Sliiiiy of 
Dtioking Horfis/ -dfrA. xevi, 159, whjdi arc iioi of 
English immufitctiu-c. The hmoiy of drinking-bnma is 
diacu«3ccl by i* tL Clark. Prrhtsttmc Eufopr^ Loidioii 
1955, p; 335; l\ Jacobsthal, iSatr/y Art, Oxfuitf 

*i H b pr 111-14* J- Bmndi^ted. Dtittmark* Otdud Copen- 

lisgen* 19 J 9 h vnt. ii and lu /Kunwi; and M. 0 i:snefi- 
Christoftscft, *Dic Drinkhotner', .-Irta xb, 

xji f, A theory i^^nccrtimg which Mime dfuibt must be 
cjo^rtaiued iis poaiulatt’d by R. J, L Atkiuatm and S. 
Piggejtt, 'The Tomi ChamfrHn\ Arcb, xesi, tz$ f. The 
authnm of this paper propose a theory that ^hc ItoirRS on 
fhc Tofti tTuimfrrin were drinking-tiora teeminkk. 
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They are known from Taplow’ and Sutton Hoo- and two doubtful examplts are 
recorded from Faversham^ and Burwell, Canibridgeshire/ The sub-triangular panels 
which appear below the lips of botli the Taplow and Sutton Hoo horns arc perhaps the 
origin, or the inspiration* of the arcaded base of the Trewhiddle mounts and of the 
toothed base of the Burghcad mount. 

Throughout the ivhole of the Danish prehistoric period Brondsted has not found 
one single instance of stands fitted to drinking-horns, neither has he been able to 
trace any separate stands.^ Anybody who has drunk out of a horn will know that 
they are awkward vessels to balance i it is extremely unlikely that they would be 
hung up full and a separate legged stand would be a challenge In baliuice to any man 
w’ho had stayed the course at an Anglo-Saxon feast. It would seem likely that they 
were meant to be drained at one draught, or in the case of the large horns passed from 
hand to hand as loving cups (the large horns from Sutton Hoo would hold nearly six 
litres), Thor's well-known test of draining the horn is probably a reference to the 
former practice. 

If this is so we have grounds for postulating that the Trewhiddle mounts were 
fixed to one side of the horn so that, once emptied, the horn could be placed on the 
table witli the mounts upwards, the plastic animals' heads stopping it from rolling 
over. When the horn was hung up the decorated portions would he shown outwards. 
It is difficult even so to explain the use of tire two tags, sticking out ass>TnetricalIy at 
either end of the mounts; one can only suggest that they were covered in some way, 
perhaps by the loop for the suspension of the horn; but this is by rm means a satis- 
factory solution. 

Tliat tliese mounts of uneven length belonged t<» the same horn is undoubted: it 
was usual to make drinking-horns in pairs from the head of the same animal it 
would seem unlikely that the craftsman w'ould choose a head with such unevenly 
matched horns. The Department of Zoology of the British Museum (Natural 
History) has pointed out that it is impossible to tell the kind of beast from which 
horns of this size vvould hai'c been taken. 

TJie Cfutlice (pi, XXV, c and fig. 3) 

7 ’he chalice in this hfiard has often been pointed out as the onlv surviving piece of 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical plate, A possible reason for the lack of comparative pieces 
of English provenance is given by \Vatts who says: 'The absence of English chalices 
of earfier date than the thirteenth ccntuiy may partly be explained by the fact that a 
Urge number of vessels were sacrificed in 1^93 for the ransom of Bjchard I.'^ There 
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may be some truth in this and the fact that so many of the continental chalices survive 
in cathedral creaBurics may lead us to assume that such depredations :md the whole¬ 
sale robbery of shrines at the Reformation, with the pillage of plate in the Civil War, 
have all combined against the survival of Anglo-Saxon chalices. 




b 



For many years now it has been accepted that a pewter chalice found in a grave 
at Reading, and published as Anglo-Saxon by both Mr. Reginald Smith* and Professor 
Baldwin Brown,* dates from the eariiest years of Christianity in England. This 1 
think is not a tenable theory; there were no other associated finds with the burial, and 
the form of the ehalice, and particularly of the knop, points to a thirteenth-century 
date.^ 

* r^ The diAljc£ 1$ m Lijngcr lnheUed at by 
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Another Anglo-Saxon chalice is ttiat from Hexham Abbey (pU xxviiT^n), It 
found in a stone coffin in the north cransept of the church: it was at some tirnc in 
the possession of die Rev. W. Featherstoneliaugh who bought it at ‘the sale of the 
late Dr. G. Charlton's effecis\ ft is sniEiller than the TrewhidcHe chalice, being only 
6*5 cm. in height and of heavily ^It bronze, but it is of closely related form. It was 
published as Romanesque' and is now in the possession of the Prion’ Church at 
Hexham. It has a hollow knop and is made in three pieces, foot, stem, and kiiop 
which are riveted together by a riv^ct passing tlirough the three elements. 

Another chalice which possibly dates from the Anglo-Saxon period is a lead funerap- 
chalice from Hazleton, tiloucestershirc, exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries in 
1942. But both die Hexham and the Hazleton chalices arc small funerary or portable 
chalices and arc very much smaller than the I'rew'hiddie example. 

There are, of course, specific referenctrs in Anglo-Saxon documents to chalices in 
this period. Bishop Theored of London for instance leaves two chalices in his will* 
and in the law of the Northumbrian priests (probably 1020--3) the use of wooden 
chalices is forbidden,* Chalices are often illustrated in manuscripts, for example in 
the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold^ and in Coqius Christi College, Cambridge MS. 
286, f. 125. For comparative archaeological material, how'cver, wc must, in the main, 
turn to the Continent.-^ 

T^c greatest of all German chalices is that at Kremsmunster, made to the order 
of Duke Tassilo at the end of the ninth century. In his recent publication of tliis 
famous object Professor Maselofl has discussed the form of the chalice in tlie 
Carolingian world.*' He separates the continental group, and particularly those 
examples from Kremsmiinster, Petdh^a, and St. Martin des Champs,from the 
Trewhiddle chalice. He disagrees with Pfdl&tiicker^ on this point and bases his 
argument on the lowmess of the foot and the distinct type of knop which is not known 
on the Continent: he says that it faintly resembles the continental examples. He 
does, however, admit that the material is small. 

lllustiated in the original publication of the Trewluddle hoard is a loose piece of 
silver, since tost, which 'vciy^ much resembles the silver top of a horse-whip’.^ It 
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ctinsisted of a circular plate, with three rivet holes in it, on to which was built, slightly 
inside the edge, a collar surrounded by a misted silver wire,* This piece has since 
been overlooked and although we have no measurements of it. it would seem likely 
that it was part of the stem of the chalice. The correspondence of the holes in the 
base to the holes in the missing piece (seen clearly in tJie iJ lust ration, pi. xxvil,tf) 
has been pointed out by Rashleigh and there is little mom to doubt that this piece 
w'as attached between the knop and the base. The bottom of the bowl of the 
Trewhiddle chalice is missing, so it is not known whether there was a similar collar 
at the top of the knop. The method of reconstruction from the existing evidence is 
demonstrated in fig. 3 

If this rcconstnictjon is correct it tvould seem that the base was riveted to the 
collar through the two side holes and that a central bar passed through the knop and 
the central hole and was riveted over underneath the fiMit and attaeijed in some way 
to the bowl (fig. 3 c). The two side holes are useless for any purpose other than 
attaching the collar to the foot: the constriction of the knop is too narrow to allow 
rivets at the side to pass from top to bottom of the knop 5 this is demonstrated clearly 
in fig. 3 c. The possibility that the knop was soldered to both the foot and the bowl 
cannot be ruled out, hut "no trace of solder survives either inside die knop or on the 
bowl or foot. This is a hypothetical reconstructian but lacking the bottom of the 
bowl wc can say no more. 

This additional evidence brings the trewhiddle chalice nearer to die continental 
fomri. The chalice at Hexham has a beaded collar at the top of the knop and many 
contemptirarv continental chalices have a beaded collar above, belttw, tir both above 
and below the knop. Such chalices include those already mentioned from Krems- 
munster, Petoh^a, and St. Martin des Champs, as well as others such as that asso- 
ciated with St. Chrodegund.-* That such a feature continued into the early Middle 
Ages is illustrated by the chalice of Bishop Eberhard of Bambcig (d. 1042),* the 
chalice of .\rchbishop Poppa of Trier (iL 1045).'* by die eleventli-centuiy' chalice 
from Skara, Sweden^ (probably, on philological grounds, imported from Germany), 
and by the chalice from Canterbury which dates from the nvelfth century. Another 
twelfth-century' chalice, from Alcobaca, Portugal,^ indicates how widespread was this 
feature. 

tn form the knop and die foot of the Trewhiddle chalice are different from the 
Carolingian examples, but it is to be noted diat the I’rewhiddle chalice was of silver 
and hand-raised in three parts. Nearly all the other chalices from the Carolingian 
area, belonging to this period (that arc known to us), are made In two parts, the foot 
and knop being made separately from the bowl. The different icclmiques used would 
perhaps in part account for the different shape of the chalices. If wc accept the fact 

• cit^ * tJ. Schultz. 'Jclhiigirbacgeret—iiOf oeldzte IniMfi* 
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that the chatice was intended to he tall, it would he easier to attain height by the 
caatlog technique used so often on the Coniinent' than by the hand-raising technique 
nccessars’ to make the bowl of the Trewliiddle chalice. 

The Hexham chahee similarly is made in three pieces with a rivet passing through 
cup, knop, and foot. But parallels beyond that of general form bet^'cen the Hexham 
and, say, the 'I’assilo chalice are invalidated on account of the size: the Hexham 
chaUce is 6 5 cm. in height and the Tassilo chalice is 27 cm, 

As far as vve know there was no rigid uniformity enforced by law conceTiiiiig the 
shape of cliaiices, and there is a considerable variation in the shape, constmetion, and 
date of the various pre-Romanesque chalices, it Is impossible to speak of the typicality 
or othenvise of chalices of this period and any separation of the Anglo-Saxon chalices 
from the continental chalices can only be on the basis of subjective argumerits. - 

The rim of the bowl of die Trewhiddle chalice has puzzled people from the first 
dav of the find. It has been pierced at irregular interv als, for rivets or pins (of which 
the shanks remain). There are two lines of rivets: one slightly above die rough top 
edge of the gilded band and the other within the gilded band (fig. 3 and pi. XXV, a). 
The gap between the rim and the gilded hand has already been pointed out. The most 
probable explanation of this gap is that originally a narnjw silver band w'as applied 
beneath the flange of the rim and that this strip widi the band, the fiange and the 
interior of the bowl were gilded. Such being the case the applied strips could be 
attached by the upper line of rivets. The rough edge of gilding could then he explained 
by an uneven edge to the band, allowing the amalgam to penetrate the crack so formed. 

The line of rivets witliin the gilded band and the inscribed line, some distance 
lielow the band, are less easy to explain. A tentative reconstruction is illustrated in 
fig, 3 h. In this reconstruction it is suggested that a further applied band was soldered 
into p*Jsiuon between the gilded band and the inscribed line and that a series of dome- 
heiided rivets, of W'hich only the shanks now remain, retained the two hands in 
position. These tw'o bands could perhaps be inscribed (inscriptions appear below the 
lip of the bowl on the St. Martin des Champs,^ die Skara,* the St. Tudger chalice,* 
and the Chrodegand de Seez'' chalices). 

7 Vie -SVoHrj^^ 

This is, as far as 1 know, the only survhdng ceremonial^ scourge of the Early 
Christian period in Europe. There can he little doubt that the object is a scourge. 
The fact that it is made of silver suggests that it was ceremonial in use; a symbol, 
perhaps, of tlic authority of the church. The ecclesiastical regulations regarding the 
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use of the scouq^c during the Early Christian peritKl in the Western and Eastern 
churches are discussed by Smith’ and Cabrol:- they need not detain us here. 

The chainwork of the scourge is manufactured in 
the Trichinoply technique, a method of circular plaiting 
{knouTi as tatting) still in use among school-children in 
England. Tiie chain is plaited on nails through a hole 
bored in a piece of wood ; the resulting pattern is illus¬ 
trated in fig. 4- This t)’pe of chain was popular in the 
Byzantine world, and must ultimately derive from 
Mediterranean Greece of the first millenium B.c. In 
northern Europe it is not very common. A similar 
chain of gold was found at Isenbiittel, Lower Saxony, 
and is now in a private collection in north Germany.^ 

In the British Isles this type of chain rarely occurs; but 
it can be seen attached to the Tara brooch* and in the 
great hoard from Croy.^ A series of flat silver chains, 
e.g. from the Cuerdale hoard'' and the Ballinaby graves,* 
bear a striking resemblance t(J the chain under dis¬ 
cussion; indeed Smith* has even suggested that the 
Ballinaby chain was part of a scourge, mainly on the 
basis of two terminal knots of a construction similar to 
those <jn the Trewhiddle scourge. It is perhaps best to 
treat this suggestion with some reserve. 

The Trewhiddle scourge was evidently not attached 
to a handle: it could be used quite effectively as it stands. 

The ends are unworn and there is no sign of any stitch¬ 
ing through the weave of the chain: the bead, if in its original position, would hav^e 
been a sufficient stop for a firm grip. We seem to Iiave here the complete object, 
although the possibility that the bead is secondary cannot be niled out. 

The Bead 

This IB the only dated bead of the late Saxon period. It is in fact the only accurately 
dated bead from the period between the end of the Roman occupation and the ti^’elfth 
ceniurv. 

The Lmt Gold Pendant 

This pendant presents us with many problems: it is a 'wcILknowii piece and has 
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been discussed at some length by Friis-Johansen* and Arbman> It belongs to a 
bluish group of simtiar pendants ijf which the greater number have been found in 
Scandinavia. Indeed, although we liave reason to believe that this pendant is <if 
English manufacture, it is difficult to parallel h save in Scandina\-b. English finds of 
pendants of this type are rare and one cannot be sure either of their age or their 
place of manufacture (cf. the High Wycombe pendant^), 

As far as can be seen from the illustrations which survive (pi. xxvii.ftX they 
seem reasonably accurate, the filigree decoration is carried out in the nvisted-wire 
technique, one of the six filigree techniques defined by Arhman/ 'rhis is the com¬ 
monest technique of the period and seems to have been in general use tliroughout the 
Carolingian Empire and nonh-west Europe; it is to be seen, for instance, many times 
on pendants from the Birka cemeter\% while the pendant found in Birka, grave 943, 
provides us with tlie nearest parallel in design to that of the Trcwhiddle pendant.* 
The Birka 943 pendant is smaller than the I’rewhiddlc pendant and is executed in a 
slightly different technique, hut the basic design of connected spirals is exactly the 
same, the small annulets that appear tn the empty parts of the field are replac^ by 
small beads hut it otherwise provides a close parallel: a simihir design was copied in 
solid bronze in a pendant from Birka, grave 639,*' Arbmarl has come to the conclusion 
that differences in filigree technique can tell us little, and indeed when we look at the 
few finds of filigree work in England we are only tlie more ctmfuaed as all the different 
techniques catalfjgued by him seem to be represented. On the brooch from Kirkos- 
w-ald, for instance, at lea^ three of tlie techniques are present at once and, as Arbman 
has pointed out, ail the different techniques are seen on the many objects in the Hon 

find, ... , , 

It is very' difficult tlicn to state any definite opinion concerning the country of 
origin of any panicular piece. Mr. Bruce’Mitford's recent statement that the large 
pendant from the Hon hoard is English deserves T think closer examination than that 
made cn passant tn a paper on a different subject’ (many of the decorative features 
lliat occur on the Hon pendant are to be seen on the TVewhiddle pendant; the con¬ 
nected spirals, the small headed circles, and resented central space). The ar^ments 
that tills object is English are based on nvo points, the technical and the art-historical. 
In this case I think that it is die art-historic^ arguments that cany' tlie greatest weight, 
as all the features that Mr. Bruce-Mitford mentions in his technical discussion are 
paralleled in filigree work found outside England, and presumed to he of Carolingian 
workmanship, ISlr. Bruce-Mitford has pointed out that the layout of die pendant 
provides a very good parallel to the Strickland hnnKrh, The small animal heads, which 
<Mx:ur un the pendant, are often to be seen in Late Saxon art, both in the metalwork, 
as on some forty strap-ends, and in the Canterbury schtrol of manuscripts (e.g. the 
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Stockholm Codex Aureus), as well as in the various particular cases iitentioncd by Mr, 
Bntcc-Mitford, The clus of the animal masks are of particular interest, which are of 
a scroll shape veiy common in Anglo-Saxon England* and rare, if not imknown, 
elsewhere. This mn of mask is occasionally found on the Continent, for instance on 
the pommel of a sword from the Seine {which is alsf» decorated with filigree);" but as 
this sword is probaldy not Frankish, and as the animal omament and the layout of the 
Hon pendant are so close Co vartotis English parallels, there is little doubt that the 
pendant is indeed English. Other objects decorated with filigree, ijf undoubtedly 
English riianufacmre, are the Alfred and Minster Lovel jewels^ which have a small 
amount of filigree work on them, although most of the decoracion is carried out m the 
granulation technique. There can be little teal doubt that the fonner at least was made 
for Alfred in England. Another object that can probably he described as of English 
manufacture is the sword-pommel from Windsor;* leading aside all other detaiU of 
tlie omament the animal heads that terminate the thicker, plain strand of wire on 
this plate arc so typically English that it seems mtist probable diat the piece was made 
in England, These objects, with Ehlla's* ring, die recently found but as yet un¬ 
published King's School, Canterbury', brooch, and certain other minor details on 
larger ornaments, are the only ones with filigree decoration tliar can be assigned on 
art-historical, or historical, grounds alone to England, 'riicre is no evidence other 
than presumption based on geography that other filigree ornaments found in England 
arc of English manufacture. This appears to be especially true when we are faced 
with the enormous mass of materia] found in Scandinavia and presumed to be of 
continental origin. Haseloff* has argued that certain brooches and pendants, those 
from Mosnaes, Norway, I^irkoswald, Cumberland, Terslev, Denmark, and llauge, 
Norway, are of English origin. As only one of the objects which lie describes has 
been found in England there is no prima facie presumption on geographical grounds 
that the objects are English. Professor Haselofl' has described these objects as English 
on the basis of the identification of an open-work mount from Whitby ^ of cighth- 
ceniury date. Mr, P. E. Laako and the writer will argue elsewhere that this identifica¬ 
tion is not correct and that tlie mount is, in fact, medieval.^ If this is so the keystone 
of Professor HaselofPs argument, as built irp in his paper, is removed, 1 his does not 
in itself deny the possibility' that there are other objects of filigree made in England 
during the ninth century. 

Filigree techniques were, of course, used by the Celtic craltsmen of the Hiberno- 
Saxon area. Indeed some of the closest parallels in design to the Trewhiddle pendant 
occur in Celtic sources. Among the many parallels that ct^uld he quoted is that 
provided by the stud of a penaniiular brooch from Co. Cavan in Ireland.® The 
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Cavan and Tara broocht::;. and the other Celtic objects which have similar filigree 
designs, were ail probably manufactured in the late seventh or early eightlt century 
and are» therefore, considerably older than the date of deposition of the pendant. 
Further, the filigree is of a mucli finer quality than that of tlie Trewhiddle pendant. 
Lastly, it is important to realize that filigree is rare in iHsh contexts in the late eighth 
and ninth centuries. Although it is impossible to malte any definite statement it is 
txtremelv unlikely that the Trewhiddle pendant was of Celtic manufacture. It is 
possible, however, that the well-developed pagan Anglo-Saxtin filigree tradition was 
taken over by Celtic craftsmen in die late seventh century and passed on to their 
Christian Anglo-Saxon contemporaries in the late eighth century. Such an explana¬ 
tion would explain the apparent gap in the history of xAngio-Saxon filigree techniques. 

It seems possible therefore that, despite the apparent parallels of the Trewhiddle 
pendant to similar objects in Scandinavia (usually described as Carolingian), the 
pendant e<juld Iiave been manufactured in England. But the muddled nature of the 
evidence demonstrates that Urtlc can be settled in this matter until the subject of 
Carolingian filigree ornament has been thoroughly reinvestigated from the art- 
historical, as well as from the technical, point of view. 

The Fift^er-Rings 

The missing finger-rings arc of unusual typc.f Anglo-Saxon finger-rings of silver 
are uncommon: the only other silver finger-ring of the late Saxon period, with w'hat 
Oman calls ‘any artistic pretensions', is the ring fnim the Thames at Chelsea* (now 
in the Victoria and .Albert Museum)—tl is of silver-gilt. Other silver rings of this 
period are known but they are all of a coarser nature and are often influenced by 
Viking styles. The two Trewhiddle rings are of a form unparalleled in contemporary 
sources, although tlie chunky character tif the faceted ring would be very' acceptable 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind—an extreme application of this chunkiness can be seen in 
the Bologna ring A The rings appear to be nielloed — -a fairly common technical 
feature in the Christian period, cf., for example, the Bologna, Eihelswixh,+ and 
EthelwulP rings. 

The Small Gold Ingot 

This object, described and illustrated in the original report, is meaningless. It is 
not impossible that it was attached to the chalice in some manner — but speculation 
is vain. 

The Box-like Object 

The use of this object is also unknow n ; the inscribed cross may .suggest an ecclesias- 

E^Iemcril in the art nl Ehc VEdiug Sunmm Ring', Briiuh Xfuifum Outirfrrly^ f, 

pp. 34 - 63 . Iw^dfflWD attention ID itu? AnriDUit CcStk - jesmp, up at. pi. 6 . AfMJilicr allvw Fiiigtr- 

parallela toliwTiwAhiddkpcni^ Whik I tsuinot jigree rinjE of ihb ptiiod k lost: ll tiiid m Aiiglo-Sijcun 
with all tbe step* nf E>r, u-guizumta con- in^CTiptiDn ^nd i* recorded m J*mrn, «/ thr flnViiA 

c^iing 21 BlqrrcCt I wnewr with mjmy of Archutoiti^kui Jiiw, 1 ^ 51 , p, 153 ^ tnd O. Stti iiim, kam^ 

< AnglD-Saxon firiger-tiJiga m di^Ti^d and listed Isy ^ Bmce-Mitfnrd, yp. pi. w, i% and d, 

C. C. OlTwn, ’ Anglo-Sasnn Fiiigier-irings^ Aptrlh, %i\, * O. M. Ditfloiu CM&logue ^ fAtr ft flit 

tyjl, f. ^tyd moie tdcctivtly whh * nutnbet of Hrtmh il/jreniin, t,oDdDtu pl^ ri, 
fmthi±r cKaznpkf by D, WiUtm, ^'Jlu PotJIngford ^ thid.t loc. at, 179. 
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ticii] ui5e, capecjally since it is found with u cliJilict; and scoiirjie. The object is termed 
‘box' for convenience of reference only and^ in the absence of a base, it seems just 
as probable that It is t he mount from the end of a stick, as was hinted at in the past. 
Reginald Smith' was of the opirnon dial it may have been the mount for the point of 
the hum of which the cun ed mounts, decorated in the same style, were ornaments. 
This seems unlikely, as no other horn terminal of this shape is known from any 
period or any country', but none of these ptjints can be proved or disproved. 

The presence of rivet holes (in both ‘bo3s' and ‘lid'), with uiidecorated area.s en¬ 
circling them, would suggest that the ‘box' and its ‘lid’ were attached to their base by 
means of dome-headed rivets. The animal and other ornament will be dealt with 
below, but it is wortli while drawing a parallel bctiveen this cross and that on the 
central figure of the Fuller Brooch,* which has the same treatment of die temiinals. 

The Decorated Strap-ends 

These objects are of a well-known type. The earliest examples of this shape occur 
in the pagan Saxon period^ as as IVLilton Farm, Barrington, Cambs.* Tliey are, 
how^ever, more common in the later Saxon period. The largest associated body of 
these objects was found at Wlutby, fourteen of which are described and illustrated.* 
But they occur in many places throughout England, Wales, and Scodand and as far 
away as Ostebo, Sandeid, Vikedal, Norway/ Altogether about eighty are known (see 
Appendix C, p, lao), A discussion of their use occurs in the Whitby publication, 
where it is suggested that they should be ‘disassociated from tlie normal type of 
strap-end which forms part of the costume*. I t was suggested that they were ends of 
silk ribbons used as book-markers. This seems a reasonable theory, and might well 
be so in the case of strap-ends in a hoard in which there is an ecciesiastical element, 
as Trewhiddle. The large number of these objects which have been fotind, scattered 
so wdddy throughout mainland Britain in both the pagan and Christian periods^ would 
suggest that they may have had a more common application as girdle ends. As has 
been pointed out," the opening in the split-ends of these objects is so thin that they 
could not carry a leatlier strap, but rather a silk ribbon. But tht^sc arc not the only 
objects which have such a small size and such a thin attachment. In numerous 
graves of the pagan peritid there are very small buckles with extremely thin-plate 
openings'* which arc often found to retain cloth, or the impression of cloth on the 
inside of the plate. We cannot tell how late tliese sniaB buckles survived in the Anglo- 
Saxon period but the small buckle in this hoard w^iuld seem to indicate tliat they 
continued well down into the Christian period. If this ts indeed the case it Avoutd 

' a'f. (1^4), p- 5J- p, 55. Qt*r exampk k U} Umyc 

* Bfucc-Mitftvd, ff'l. pJ. X5C. been Mitli Roiiiiiij miitB in (learsjc (flonf^cntcr 

* The pajtfltvfKs uji: |Jir>Ec Ctom HolywcU Row, i^oye; (lulormiition from a miinua^i'ipT noK in ihc rkpiittment of 

5Z, T- CL -Lcihhritlgp^ ofi. a/, 4^ KriiisK and Metlievd AntiqiiittcEs Elriti&h Museiim). 

ShudY Campa, j^ravc 57, T*.CL IiCilfahTuke, A Cm^tifry ut * Rritiah ^[uH:lim. 

Shutly ffUl Cdjwp#, p * Peers imd Ajf, itjV, Jig, ii, 56 r 

79, Aneiher cxsmpk of r mote typical pagan lypt can hi * ir^picitg, dt. 182, 1+7. 

MTi in the Camnridgi- Miifciaii of Ardiaeobgj and - Perns and Radford, for, rif, p. 55. 

EthivrdcgY from \ht cemetdry iit Trinii) * For rmmfilc, th* emill buckle from thr Suiton Hoti 

CuUcge [^joiL ’Fhia dcRpilt iHe Atiitfinutrit hy C Pccntiuid conniapli* Briri» 4 i Munciim^ */%f Suiitm Hmr Ship Hariul^ 
C- /V_ Riik-gh Radford^ SayLon A[ifn^(eyj nrAVTniby\ pi 20 

voi.. xevur. 
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seem not iinpossiblc that these small tags could be attached (in some cases in pairs) 
to a bell or girdle. In Scandinavia we have evidence trom the graves at Birka that 
simUar tags were worn as pendants to belts ; they occur in many graves in association 
with buckles.' We have no real informadon as to what form such a girdle might take: 
the dress illustrated in the manuscripts of the Late Saxon period is stylktcd and 
mainly ecclesiastical in character and tiiis usually useful body of evidence is of little 
use to us here. 

The faceting of the terminals of the Trewhiddle mounts is reminiscent of the 
usualt styliaed, plastic animal head found on many of the strap-ends quoted in 
Appendix C. 

The Strap-ends and Slides 

These objects are without parallel in England and, being heavier than the average 
strap-end of the type describe<l above, were intended a.s terminals for a leather strap 
(the leather actually surviving in one of them) and not for one of fabric. The slides 
form a set with the strap-ends and presumably act in place of a buckle: the strap 
being kept in place by its own weight and the weight of the strap -end. The use of the 
strap is difficult to envisage, A close parallel is provided for the strap-ends at Birka.-^ 

The Buckle 

The buckle is of a type that persists from the pagan Saxon to the medieval periods 
li may have been us^ in conjunction with the decorated strap-ends, but the fact 
that it is of base metal, while the others arc of nielloed sih-er, makes this seem un¬ 
likely. The hoard was no doubt originally buried in some sort of container, and as 
the buckle is the only base-metal object in the hoard it may have belonged to such a 
container and not to the hoard proper. 

The Pin 

The pin belongs to the class wliich Reginald Smith designated 'hand pins’J It 
appears to be the only metal example, ornamented in the Late Saxon style, of its 
class. 

The Brotxh 

The penannular bmoch scries in the British Isles has not l^een studied com- 
prehensTVely since Smithes classic paper’^ of 1914, In the forty years that have passed 
since this paper was written more brooches of the type have been discovered and a 
considerable amount of discussion has taken place concerning the whole series; but 
as yet no coherent survey of the materia) has replaced Smith’s work. 

* H ArtmiM, Bhku Dir 1940, pL ^ R. A, EviJijtiifin tif the HMfid-pin in 

87 Jind fWi, Grau Britm md Ifrljmd'r OpmfuJa Oitan 

* pi. SA+ i- Dr. A. uf Dlmihr* leih mt thnl Siockhnlni^ ^8*- Smeller pltm With 

tht nickfi W'hkh spwMf on the^e stnip-eiitls have Dutch hE:4iria of €iniikr ihupe occtir at 'rteribtd and 
paraltelfii fehc hm, Wwiver, hetn uiwik tn trace ibMe Kent* m SnjtoTi CWte^ti (lomicr in Norui-idi H^ik 
pirdkU nnorig her nntc^ Muiieiiiiii bnUft iu Rrirhh hluaeam)^ 

3 To c^^pwe with ^irniicmpoiary cain^ ^ R_ A- Snytlu *fruh Br>cwhe^ *»f Five 

■ec A. liume^ London^ i&6|. pi. vtd, A Archuff^h^m. kv, pp. za-jL 
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The parallels which Smith drew with the Trewhictdlc brooch still hold good, the 
best parallel being the brooch from TraleeJ Smith points out that the sunken lozenge¬ 
shaped fields on the lerniinals seem to be a popular feature in ninth-century pen- 
annular bnx)che8,^ t>ccurring, for instance, on brooches from Ardagh,^ Tara/ 
Kiltucan/ and Killamey/ 

The Trewhiddte brooch could have been made either in Ireland or north Britain/ 
it is impossible to say which. This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the 
penannular bmoch aeries in the British Isles; it can only be stated that this brooch 
may provide a convenient dating point in future studies of the series. 

THE A MM At. ORNAMENT 

The animal timament of the Trewhiddle mounts is a focal point in the study of 
Anglo-Saxon art. Brondsted recognized its great art-historical importance by naming 
the style of the period the 'Trewhiddle stjde’/ 

Available for comparison in the study of this ornament is tlie work of the metal¬ 
worker, scribe, and sculptor. As we are dealing in this instance with metalwork wc 
must 1 think take the greatest notic<i: of the paralleb in metalwork and to do this wc 
must go back to a starting point In the pagan Saxon period. The Anglo-Saxon artist 
of the pagan period was not a sculptor or scribe but a metalworker; he found his 
exprej^ion in jewellery and not in book illumination or monumental sculpture, which 
were arts imported with Christianity during the s^enth century. The pectoral cross 
of St, Cuthhert and other jewelled crosses of the seventh century''* convincingly 
demonstrate that the Anglo-Saxon metalworker's art did not suffer under Christian 
influence. The continuous tradition of Anglo-Saxon art has often been neglected. 
This neglect is partly due to the terms of reference of Salin’s great work Die Alt^er- 
manhche Thierormmetftik^^ which limits itself by its sub-title to the period up to the 
eighth century. Many of the scholars who have followed Salin have been sub¬ 
consciously influenced by him and confined themselves to his period. In this they 
have, with few exceptions,*’ neglected the continuity of .Anglo-Saxon art and, instead 
of tackling the metalwork after the end of the pagan Anglo-Saxon peritKl, have 
tackled the greater body of evidence provided by the manuscripts and the monumental 
sculpture. 

T’lie reason for this neglect is that the body of material is not i*ery great. But in 
recent years our knowletige of the material has increased steadily. For instance in a 

* /Alii, pi, IITTI, 5 p Ktirthrf pmvklifd by Pints frqm a Late Sajcnn Ailfiil. Jr 1956* 

Dt, Sinipwn; iVoc- 4 ^;^. p ig+ p 3^. 

' Ibid. p. 238, ^ J- Brimcjited^ Early Ei^iish fyrnam^i^ Ciapenha^n/ 

‘ A. Mahr, C/rrr^r^ .dr/ in /liraWf Irtf^tndi Dublin, l/mdcfii* 1^24 pmsim^ 

T93J!j pi. t'vi. * T. D. fCcndridt, Angta-SaJKttt Art^ Lc^iidDn., 

* Hfdih. op. rtf. {[914), pL iftvi. 7. pi. kssiy, 3 luid 4. 

* ibidriigr II, StdckhoiiTit 1904 - 

* Ibid. pL xxvir. The are and Kend- 

^ 'riiis is rapcciially Tnifj wIicD WC ccm&Liirr the fick^ biK crai in fcirnt years inducnci^ is u* 
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paltrrr» fmni RuckcUfhr Dilbcattic;, Kirkcudljrigbt^hirt, Orrmam^ Art^ :^ti>ckhuliii, 195s, oncdri«riLniBl^ coiilmcii 
P A\/L t 44 f ftiso D. M, Wilson, Ijiinseir to limtlB with rr^ard to the Hniuih Tales, 
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recent paper on Late Saxon disc-brooches,' twelve brooches were discussed, only 
three of which were known to Hrondsted in i9a4 and five lu Kendrick in 193S (since 
tins paper was written a further disc brooch was found in the grounds of the King’s 
School at Ciintcrbvir\'). The new knowledge gained by the study of these brooches 
lias helped considerably in our overall impression of the metalwork of the Christian 
period. Further, the recent recognition of the Kallhy horse trappings (pi XL) as 
Anglo-S^oo'' enables us to widen oitr view of Late SLvoii metalwork in relation to 
the it^chnique of chip-carvmg_ 




Fic, 5 - Ang!rj-Su£}ii juiunal fiftb-nltilh crnturioii (rj) A'tiicL, Wsfirwaii^kK^it impresa^d hrutiic plaqui; fnjiri 

bucket ; fA) p4ttcni eii i^ic back uf * brouch frciro Favmbam^ (V) fn™ nf the ^^iillrtii Fluo ^hnu]d£r-rIiUfp»v 

fd} froim ibt LttidinlatDir GospcUi (#) firom hutac-trapfjiciijs from ftsllny, Sweden; (/-f) from tiir Trcwhiddltf hojird. 

If we look at the animal umament on the metalwork of any period between 450 
and 950 we can see the same traditions at \vt>rk. The animal on the Faversham 
brooch (fig. $b), the animal on the Sutton Hoo clasps (fig. ^c), and the animal on the 
horse-trappings from ICallhy (fig. 5 e), are in a sequence that leads up to Trewhiddlc 
and beyond it. 

Although one can argue that the tradition of the metalworker’s ait continued 
despite advances both in the art of the manuscripts and die monumental sculpture, 
it is not, f»wing to lack of material, susceptible to proof. The lack of material was 
responsible for the theory^ of Brondsted, since accepted, that the art of the Trewhiddlc 
animals, what he called ‘The Trewhiddlc Style’, was derived from the art of the 
Merovingian manuscripts. To do this he drew the justified parallel hcTwcim the 
Canterbury* group of manuscripts (of which the classic example is British Museum, 
Royal I,E, VI) and the art of Truwhiddle; the parallel between the Canterbury 
School and the art of the Merovingian manuscripts of the group typified by Sacra- 

' K. L, Si Bruct-Mitfortl, op. ai (p, 171. ’ I am igniit-in^iii tins canten a paper, by S, M. Kuhn. 

* D. M, Wibtm, ’All EsHy Vlkii^ (J»re ftnm Sprailum, 13, nrhich attempts to tmnsler thr nvinu- 
KUlby, Lund. Sweden’, Affdd*ldKdm /nis Luadi t'Btwr- Ktlpta ttf ihii gmup ftnm Cantriiniry In Urbucbl. 
utwtj liiitar^a 1955, ^ J- 
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mentariiim Gefusiatmm is perhaps justified in certain details but not as a whole. ' The 
ammal in die rectangular panel Royal I.E. VI, foL t\n^ for example,' is certainly not in a 
Frankish hut in an English tradition. 

It cannot be held, on the present evidence, that the animal of the Canterbury/ 
Lichfield School of omaineni is derived from the Merovingian animal ornament. 
Indeed the animals noted by Brendsted, presumably the best possible parallels, 
arc so clumsy in their execution that the sensith'e Anglo-Saxon artist would probably 
have eschewed them. 

This, however, is not the place in which we can put this manuscript evidence to 
the test: I am neither qualified nor willing to do it. I’he manuscript evidence can, 
however, be used, as it has been in the past, as comparative evidence and here 1 
shall use it frequently, but its use is limited. The sculptural evidence must be used 
in a similar way.^ 

The following are the problems that concern us in our study: 

The first is that of the origin of the animal omainent used in the hoard. 

The second concerns the various differences between the animat ornament to be 
seen in the hoard itself, and the reasons for tills and our interpretation of them, 

Thirdly we must try to fit these ornaments into the framework of Late Saxon 
metalwork, at the same time relating them to the Christian ornamental metalwork 
of this period. 

Various minor questions will arise which will fit more or less broadly into the frame¬ 
work sketched above. 


t have alreadvmore than hinted that the origin of tiie art of the Trew-hlddle animals 
is to be found in the pagan Anglo-Saxon metalwork, hut such a suggestion needs a 
more reasttned and balanced argument. Both Professor Brondsted and Sir 'Phomas 
Kendrick have argued for an origin in continental animal ornament. 

We have one definitely dated piece of eighth-century metalwork of continental 
manufacture ^ind that is the Tasailo Chalice made for the .Abbey at Kremsmunster 
between 777 and 7S8 at the order of Duke TassElo. The recent study of this object 
bv Professor Haseloff ha.s convincingly argued that the Tasstio Chalice was made, 
probably by an Anglo-Saxon trained metalworker, on the Continent. Similar metal¬ 
work on the Continent has been discussed by Professor Haseloff and his argument 
that sucli objects as the Dorestadt strap-end* are of continental raanufacture must 
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stsnd. The origin of this style appears to be English* With few exceptions the 
continental animal ornament of the Merovingian pericNJ is extremely erode;' and it 
is Impossible to derive the o rnam ent of the Dorestadt strap-end sly'lc from Mero¬ 
vingian roots. Merovingian Prance was troubled by wars and revolts, and the words of 
Aberg perhaps illuminate this fact for us most clearly: 

Thu fact that the Frankish mission to England was superseded bv the English mission on the 
Continent is unmistakable evidence of the calm and continuous development of culture in 
England, and of die e^eai disturbances m the I'rankisJi development during the fin id chaotic 
phase of the Merovingian Empire,^ 

The extension of this misstoE by Boniface (Wynfrith), in the eighth century, and 
the prt*duction of works of art there which imitate English schotds (e,g, the 'rassilo 
Chalice), is sufficient argument that the late seventh and early eighth centuries in the 
Frankisli area were fairly barren of artistic production of their own native tradition. 
The an of England was pnjbably influenced to a certain extent by the schools of art 
that grew up as a result of the Anglo-Saxon missions lo the Continent but the 
influence is not so strong (as shown by the animal ornament at least) that w^e can 
point to one Feature and say that it is a continental ornamental motif. 

Discussion of Coptic and Lombardte influences in the art of the eighth and ninth 
centuries is of UtUe importance to us here. The connexions, wJiere they appear, are 
rare and, in metalwork, probably secondary, rnfluences from the Mediterranean, 
which are fairly common in the manuscripts and monumental sculpture, are nut 
entirely absent from the metahvork. The vine scroll, for instance, appears on the 
well-known Otmaide bowd,^ the Kirkoswald brooch/ the Windsor sword pommel,’ 
and the Rupert Cross/ It even makes itself felt on one of the Trcwhiddle mounts, 
where an animal head terminating a leafed stem is perhaps a degenerate version of 
the inhabited vine scroll (fig, t h). 

There are striking similarities between the art of Trewhiddlc and Irish art of the 
same period/ But no one, in all the ticat of nationalistic feeling on this subject, has 
ever suggested that the art of Trewhidtile was influenced by Irish art. While it 
cannot be denied that certain Celtic traditions influenced Anglo-Saxon art m the 
seventh and early eighth centuries, these traditions do not affect our atguments here 
and the connexion with Lrelitnd, therefore, need only be mentioned in passing. 

Sir Thomas Kendrick was tlie first to demonstrate the continuous tradition of 
Anglo-Saxon animal ornament from the end of Roman Britain to the pagan period. 
Tlirouglioui the pagan Anglo-Saxon period, right up to the great burial of Sutton 
Hoo (securely dated to the middle of the seventh century), \vc can trace the Anglo- 
Saxon metalsvorker’s preoccupation with animal ornament. After tlie burial of Sutton 
Hoo we have less material, on a poorer chronological basis, and ii is difficult to trace 
accurately ihe course of Anglo-Saxon animal ornament from the end of the seventh 

’ It ia Ufil» in Btidi Crtfti « fJi«i tin; * W, /enny, TAis «ieentinnl£ Ruptrhus-lijTUit in Bt- 

McmruiBum nurutivniicr was {mprcinc. ulioCih^fen*. Aitt dd /W- Turin, ad., ol. 21a- 

.Wub Th/ OonJcnf tmd Itn OritHt tit thr Sftrutk 37. ^ 

Cmjwv, Stockholm, 1947, p, 25. ^ ' Sec. far example, M Aten^rmon fM, te 'Tltc 

• luinilrtck. 6 p- ett. pi. li, * IMJ, p]. Lxxvtita 5. fCcIlA Cnmier. .‘Irdt. ircvi /^oumand^for 4 iliiscussioii 
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century ro the Conquest. But the general similarity in design and feeling uf the 
animals, tllustmted in fig. 5, where animal ornament of the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries is sec out, shows more forcibly than \vords that the iradltion is 
continuous. The Anglo-Saxon metalworker of the pagan period became, after con¬ 
version, a Cliristian metalworker, but no artist can easily forget the traditions and 
training of his past, and it is reasonable to suppose that the love of animal ornament, 
SO strong in the Anglo-Saxon metalworker of die pagan period, woultl not die out 
iivemight because of a change in religion which may well have been merely con¬ 
venient and politic to the new convert. No diagram so convincing as this could be 
constnicted to prove the continental origin of the Trewhlddle style. 

It is most probable, then, that die animal art of the Trewhiddle mounts is of 
English native tradition, only slightly affected by foreign influences cither from the 
Mediterranean, the Merovingian Empire or the Ceitic world. That thb is not sur¬ 
prising has been empliasked above in our rectjgnidon of the central cultural position 
of Englant! in the eighth and early ninth centuries, In rejecting Brondsted's original 
proposition we are helped by the large body of new material diat has come to Tight 
since the publication of his book in 1924, 

The hoard is divided into three gr<»ups by the ornament on the objects. The first, 
and the largest, group ctmsists of the tw‘o larger horn mounts, the strap-ends, and 
the small box. The minor discrepancies in detail between die ornament of the different 
objects are due to the different scales on which the motifs are rcpn>duccd ; there is a 
great difference, for instance, between the size of the fields on the large mount and 
those on the box. It is on these objects that the typical Trewhiddle animal appears: 
the animal Is speckled and has a square snout, a sub-triangular body, a shapes! hip. 
and weak legs widi diree toes; the eye is cither attached to its socket by a ‘string*, or 
placed in the head with a noticeable bump over it. All the objects in this group were 
presumably made hy the some hand. 

The ornament of the pinhead ts distinct from that of the first group of objects: it 
is arranged in a logical and ordered manner; fields of like motifs alternnte widi each 
other, symmetry is cared for, and the animals fill the space prrivided with an ease 
w'hich results in less exuberance. One field contains a completely geometrical figure. 
The speckling is applied with a lighter h:md, and the animals' bodies are secondary 
in design to the heads, with their emphasized mouths and upper lips, ilieir large cyca 
and more formalized aspect. There is also one fitid unparalleled in Late Saxon art 
with what might be described as a whirling floral motif. The difference hetw'ecn the 
art of the pinhead and that of the larger mounts is most striking. Ihe delicate quality 
of the work on die pinhead suggests a master of equal skill n> the man who made the 
two large mounts. It is not impossible that the difference could he compassed by one 
man in his lifetime, and this would seem to he just as prohahlc as that the pin w'as 
decorated by' another hand, perhaps in the same workshop, 

Tl(e third group of ornament is provided by tlie small mount : the animal ornament 
here is different again from either of the first two groups, the animal is more elongated 
and delicate than the otlier animals, all four legs are visible and are executed in a most 
elegant fashion, it is given roundness by means of the double nicks at the edges of 
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the body, » feature that is repeated on the leaf oniainent. The absence of speckling 
is a mcjsi noticeable feature. The designer of this mount included a rivet-hole in the 
design in such a manner as not to interfere with the decorated helds. The less tortuous 
style of the shorter strip may be in part due to the shape ai^d full availability' of the 
fields. The whole feeling and form of the ornament here are suggestive a different 
workshop and yet the shape of the mount, so similar to that of the larger ones, argues 
for knowledge at least of the (jthers. It is possible, although this cannot be postulated 
with any certainty', that tile third mount is a repair or an added embellishment of the 
horn at a later date and by a different hand. It is difficult to see any other reason for 
this, so noticeable, difference. 

We cannot assess the place of '^frewhiddle in Anglo-Saxon dccoratiiT art without 
considering relative chronology. But first we must review the parallels of the an 
style. 

An important feature of the Trewhiddic series is the tendency to divide the area 
for decoration up into small fields. 'I’lie fields are <}ften divided by a beaded border 
and in cacli field is a small motif, usually of animal form. This is a feature that 
appears elsewhere in the metalwork of Christian Saxon England. It appears for 
instance on the silver pommel and guard mounts of a series of swords, from Abingdon,' 
the River Witham,' Wensley,^ and Westmorland certain swords of the same style 
of decoration have been found abroad at Gronneiverg/ Dolven,'’ Hoven,^ and 
Kaiipang’ in Norway and Kna/abdlar, Keldur, Iceland,* All these swords, or frag¬ 
ments of swords, have the fields divided up in roughly tlie same manner as those on 
the IVewhiddle mounts, usually, though not universally, woth a beaded border. 
Other ornamented objects arc also di\ddcd up into the same headed fields; e,g. the horn 
mount from Hurghead in Scot land,and the mounts from a Viking grave at Kallbv, 
Lund. Skane m Sweden (pi. xxx)'" (the fields of which have the addirionai free- 
standing thill line to the border seen at Trewbiddle). 7 ’'hc series of disc-broodies** 
and many of the strap-ends define tlictr fields in the same way, one of the most striking 
examples being that from Cricklade. Wiltshire.'’ At a date later tlian the deposition 
of tlie Trewhiddle hoard w'e can see the same melliod of division on the two casket 
plates in the British Museum'* and in rhe series of penannular brooches which cannot 
be dissociated fnwn tliem.’* Tliis division into fields is also seen in the objects manu¬ 
factured under English influence on the Comment: the Tasailu Chalice**' and the 
Welsbaden spurs and amiring.'^ The same feature can be seen on the rectangular 
plates from Denmark discussed by Ramskou'® and Arbman,** and possibly influenced 
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from England. Outside England, however, this division into small fields is not common 
in the metalwork, it ts a fate introduction in the Irish metalwork and although not 
unknown in the continental material is by no means as common as in England. It 
is amongst the objects that T have quoted that we also find the closest pa rail els to 
the animals of the Trewhiddle hoard, and especially ot the horn mounts, the bos, and 
the strap-ends. On the sw'ortl handle from Hoven, Norway,' for instance, we have 
the same animal patterns mixed with certain foliate patterns in small sub-triangular 
fields hounded by beaded borders. On the sword handle from DoIveUi Norw^ay,* it 
is possible to see, below the pommel guard, rectangular fields divided up in the same 
way as those on the and decorated with much dte same motifs. These parallels 
h'om the s^wds are perhaps the best as they are in silver. Similar decoration does 
(KGur in a different material on the gilt-bronze mounts from K^Ilby, Sweden^ (pi. 
xxs) and the gold finger-ring of Ahlstan in the Victoria and Albert Museum.'* It 
wf>uld be tedious to draw exact distinctions and parallels for the animal ornament 
of the Treivliiddle mounts. The decoration of tlie objects above provide the best 
parallels to tlie ornament of the horn mounts, and have been noticed by Smith,* 
Braggcr,** Brundsted,^ Bruce-Mieford,'* Wilson'* and others. T he features noticed 
have been the speckling of the animals* bodies (repeated for instance on the Strick¬ 
land Brooch,*** the Wttham pins,'* the Scales Moor, Ingleton pommel,*- tile Chelsea 
ring,'* theEthdwnlf ring,*-* etc.), the shaped back limb with toes (paralleled at Kallby, 
Sweden (pL sxx), on the Strickland Brooch, on the Cricklade strap-end, etc.), the 
square snout and the separate eye, the foliate character of certain features and the 
beaded borders. Features hitherto unnoticed, as the presence of dome-headed rivets 
on various objects, are also present on many of tiiese objects and particularly in the 
disc-brooch series, even, as at Igelosa, Skaiie, Sweden,** becoming skeumoq3hic. 
The small cross on the box is present in almost the same form and size on the front 
of the drapery of the central figure of the Fuller Brooch.'^ .\ri uncommon feature, 
however, is provided by the hawk-like head in field t^vo of the second mount: 
although it is perhaps possdhle to relate it to the eagle heads on the Fejo cup’^ and the 
ting from Wincheap, Kent,'* neither parallel is very satisfactory^; in detail and treat¬ 
ment, lw)wcvcr, it is quite close to the birds’ tails on the Ethekvulf ring,*"' 

Two pieces in the hoard are of rather dilTcrent style and must be mentioned 
separately: these are the pin-head and the small mount. The pin-head with its 
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ordered and symmctricaliy placed ornainent is difficult to para) let both in shape and 
art. I he omamerit of the stiiall mount is, however, to be paralleled on certain strap- 
ends as at Whitby' and Hauxton Mill.'' 


DATIKCt prosljems 


As with all archaeological studies the final problem is that of dating the material. 
The Trcwhiddle hoard has a well-dated deposition on tlie numismatic evidence, but 
rhe absolute dating of the manufacture of the objects is not settled, ft is as welt that 
we discuss these dating prohlems in relation to the animal omamenl, which is st> 
important in the study of the art of the Christian Siuton period. 

^ The metliodological problems of the dating of the Christian Saxon material hear a 
little investigation. The dating of objects within this period is not a unic[i]e problcin 
in English archaeology*: it is paralleled both in Roman and Medieval archaeology. 
The problem is that of fitting an undated archaeological series within a known 
historical framework. But in the Christian Saxon period we have less material and 
consequently less standardization than tn the Roman and Medieval periods, and as 
a consequence wc have less opportunity* for accurate dating. The possibility of 
absolute dating has exercised all who have written on the subject of Angio-Sicon 
archaeology; Baldwin Brown^ for instance evolved a chronological cipher by which 
he could divide each century up into quarters and he referred objects to within a 
quarter of a century* Leeds in the later years of his life avoided chronological dis¬ 
cussion so completriy that in his great corpus of square-headed brooches he makes 
almost no definite dating siatement.-t Between these two extremes students of Anglo- 
Saxon archaeology, occasionally under pressure from other disciplines, are foreed 
to make dating decisions which, as tliey are only too well aware, are often misleading. 
The difficulty of dating has been argued witli much force bv Almgren in relarionahip 
to the Scandinavian Viking Age. In his book BmmnycMay och Djuranmmetttik he 
argues that it is impossible to date any object in his period to within too yeare; his 
arguments are thorough and convincing and point a moral to tlie Anglo-Siwon 
archaeologist. 

The study of the an of the metalwork in this period is an art-historical studv and 
must abide by art-histoncaJ rules. 1 he Anglo-Saxon scholar when he dates an object 
to the first quarter of the ninth century should mean that the object was manufactured 
wilhin tJioac years without any reasonable doubt. Too often the dating is the result 
of a chain reaction of cross-datings, parallels with other objects (often of an entirdv 
dilfe^nt nature), datings with no regard for the human factor and reliance on 
opinions of others. Wc have two primary and one secondary* methtfd by which wc 
cm initially postulate a chronologY of the archaeology of the Christian Saxon period ■ 
the fim IS dating by association with names of known liistorical personages; the 
second is by the use of the coin evidence and the third is the archaeological method 
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of cross dating combined with the art-hisioricai method of dating by exact parallel. 
The first of these methods is provided by such objects as the Tassilo Chalice and the 
Alfred Jewel which are associated by inscription with known liistorical personages. 
The numismatic mctht)d is useful in giving a terminm post quern to the deposition of 
the coins In a hoard, which in the later Anglo-Saxon period can now he worked out 
very closely ' The third method is of little use for fine dating but in some cases of 
verj' close similarity^ as l>etween the Alfred and the Minster Love! Jewels,* it gives 
the student a good idea of the date of the object. 

Dating of metalw'ork by parallels with objects of other material would be more 
satisfactory if we had a sufficiently accurate chronology for either the English stone- 
carvings or the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts: in fact both chronologies, except at a few 
points on the time scale, are at present inexact. The argument set out above con¬ 
cerning the difference between sculptor and scribe and metalworker must also be 
home in mind in this connexion. 

On this basis we can set out our dating for the period between the Atigustmian 
mission and the end of the eleventh century in tabular fonn so: 

Tn the personal dating aeries there are: 

1. Tassilo Chalice ( 777 - 88 ).^ 

2. Alhstan’s ring (817-67).^ 

3. EthelwTiir$ ring (836-^7).’ 

4. Ethelswith's ring (855-89).'^ 

5. Ethtlwald^s seal (about 850).^ 

6. The Alfred jewel.* 

Similarly associated with known historical persons but only valid for terrnituis 
ante qttem are: 

1. The contents of St. Cuthbert’s coffin.'’ 

2. A pin found in the grave of Wolsian, Archbishop of York.’*’ 

3. The Crozier and ring of Bishop Falmbard of Durham." 

4. An object now lost, the cross of King Edward the Confessor. 

Coin hoards containing Anglo-Saxon ornamental metalwork; 

t. Sutton lioo (65t>-6o).*^ 

2. Scvingtnn (850)," 

3. Hon (c. 855)/^ 
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4. Hexham {r, S47).* 

5. fleeston Tor (c. 875).' 

f). Trewidddle (875).^ 

7. Talnomc (880).* 

8. Ciierdak (903-5)/ 

9. Igelosa (1006)/ 

10. Sioddiulm, Inediihlsgataii (1035)/ 

11. Halton Moor(c, 1027)/ (English?) 

12. Sutton, Isle of Ely (coins of William I)/ 

13. St. JViary-at-Hill (1075)/“ 

li can be seen from this that there are large lacunae in our dating series—^gaps 
which consist of almost the whole of the eighth and tenth centuries. Fortunately the 
firm date of the Tassilo Clialice gives us some due as to what we should expect in 
England at the en<i of the eighth century, even though it was made abroad. The 
satisfactory parallels between the art of the Trewhiddle hoard and the art of objects 
dated to the ninth ccntuiy^ by the methods recognized above, enable us to say that 
tile art of Trewhiddle flourished in the first half of the nindi centurt. Further, it h 
possible that the Jirtistic tradition of Trewhiddle extended into the late ninth and 
early tenth centuries (Trewhiddle, Talnotrie, and Cnerdale), the later tenth centun^ 
(Stockholm) as welt as back into the eighth century. We have a fairly fixed central 
dating f€?r the Trewhiddle style of animal ornament in the ninth century and from 
the three rings we could perhaps argue a development of stvle and a conquest of 
technique. But this argument can he denied by the equally poor technical execution 
of Aihstan’s ring and the two tcnth'^entuiy^ casket plates in the British Museum.” 

Only by the use of subjccti\^ arguments can it be stated that the art of the Trew¬ 
hiddle hoard flourished at any one particular period. We may hazard a guess that 
the mounts were manufactiured during the first iialf of the ninth century, but that is 
all that can he said. I’here is in this hoard a krge body of material displaying the art 
of this period and, as its deposition is dated by coins, scholars have looked at it, 
correctly, as the basic English hoard of the period and have attempted to date similar 
art (in the dating of this hoard. I have attempted to show tliat such dating is precarious i 
in certain circumstances objects decorated with similar ornamental motifs can be 
dated fairly closely (to within, say, fifty years), but it is impossible to date many 
objects, on the grounds of ornament alone, to within a Century. With all these reserva¬ 
tions the Trewliiddle hoard miiftt still be considered as one of the basic hoards of the 
I.ate Sa.xon period. 
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THE COINS 

The coins from Trewhiddle have been carefully listed by Jonathan Rashlelgh* 
great nephew of Philip Rashleigh, in the IVumismatic Chronicle t 1868, and by John 
jope^ Rogers in the Jouroal of the Royal Institution of Cormcatl^ 1867, and so do not 
require the detailed consideration that has had to be given to the ornaments and other 
metal objects. The recent acquisition by the British Museum and by the writer of 
certain Rashleigh papers connected with the hoard throws, however, some new light 
on one or two controversial points and certain comments fall to be made on individual 
coins in the light of knowledge gained since Rashleigh wrote. 

The composition of the numismatic element of the hoard was, as far as can be 
ascertained, as follows ; 
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A manuscript note (in the hand of J, J. Rogers f) refers to the coin of 'Pepin* 
as being in the hoard and in the possession of Re\', R. i-lennah and tliis is in¬ 
cluded in his summary list in the printed account. Rashleigh. however, di>cs not 
mention it. 

Of the 95 identihec) coins 71 passed into the Rashleigh collection which fortunately 
remained intact until 1909 when it was dispersed at auctiuo with a particularly welT- 
ilhiiitrated catalogue. It is thus possible, in spite of the fact that no coins came direct 
to the British Museum, to locate a substantial number today. In the appendix is set 
out the subsequent history of such coins as can be traccil. Of the 44 coins that 
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Rasblei^h failei) to secure onSy tliree can ntiw be identified. These arc twfi Bufgred’s 
and cme JtlheKvulf in the British Museum which may be presumed to have been 
given by Rogers.’ 

It sljoultl^ however, be made dear at the outset that, in spite of the published 
records, some doubt must remain as to the exact composition of the hoard and any 
deductions made from the coins must take this into ac'cnunt. Equally it must be 
emphasized that there is no reason in any way to doubt the intellectual honesty of 
either Jonathan Rashlcigh or J. J. Rtigers: the discovery of the Rashleigh papers 
shows that Rashleigh, on whom Rogers largely relied for the numismatic evidence, 
w'as placed in some difficulty’ in ascertaining precisely tvhich of the coins in his great- 
uncle's collection were from Trewhiddlc and that he made what he believed to be 
as accurate an assessment as w’as possible. Witat the published accounts do not show 
is the difficulties with which he had to contend nor the fact that what he recorded 
was not the clearly established composition of the hoard. Nor does J, Rashleigh 
indicate whether he has allowed patina to influence his selection. Tn fact the coins 
from Trcvvhiddle have a markedly browm patina which to modem students would he 
a significant guide. 

rlitiip Rashleigh's original account of the hoard, published in Archaeohgia^ vol. ix, 
makes only the barest reference to the coins. It says that the find Contained manv 
of the most curious Saxon coins ever discovered al one time* and describes and illus¬ 
trates a single coin of the plentiful issues of Burgred which, it says, is ‘by a new 
Mint-master*. In the supplementary' note read to the Society four years later the 
only reference to the coins is the withdrawal of this latter claim. The first detailed 
account was therefore not published until nearly a century after the discovery. 

Among the Kashleigh papers at the British Museum is one headed ‘List of coins 
1768’ where the following are listed: ‘Eadred; Ceolnulf; Burgred 2; Ethelred 3rd 
son of Atheluulf; Alfred the Great; Beomiilf; Edwd the Elder; Edelred; Aihelstan 
the Great 2; Edmund 5th son of Edward; Edgar son of Edmund z\ Athelred 5; 
Edmund Ironside; Cnut ; Edwd the Confessor 3 ; Peter Money York.' 

! r the date on tills list Is correct, it sht»ws that, six years before the find at Trew- 
hiddle in *774, Philip Rashletgh already had a significant coUeetton of Anglo-Saxon 
coins including some pieces of considerable rarity. The coin of Beomwmlf is par¬ 
ticularly significant. Few coins of this king have survived and the Roahleigh sale 
catalogue shows that, of the two in the cabinet at the time of its dispersal, one came 
from an auction sale in i 866. I'he other is claimed lo be from Trewhiddle (pi. xxxi, 3). 
If this is s«>. tile specimen in the 1768 list must have been disposed of. This is possible, 
though there is nothing to suggest thai any coins left the cabinet. But there are two 
significant facts: first, the alleged Trewhiddk coin has a blackish patina that is not 
ty pical of the board ; second, there is illustraied in Hritmne- 

a coin of Beomwulf which fairly doscly resembles the one in the Rashleigh 
sale. There are four coins of this ty'pe and nioneyer known todav. One from a 
nineteenth-cenluiy' hoard from Delgany can certainly not be the coin in the 1768 list; 

‘ Ttie tixf hcit giiTcn dilfiT* sluttlaiy from that giv«i by coinnients fnimiJ in the paptiriiv 

KashtEigh. Adjuitnimi* Jtavc Ixt-n madr in the uf * py j in the 1(^23 edition,' 
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the other two which arc first known from the CuiE Sale in 1854 were there said to 
have been found in Suffolk, If this provenance is correct neither is likely to be the 
coin in Speede; find spots were not generally recorded at so early a date. 

The solitary coin of Ceolwujf is also a possible interloper. Tl’hree specimens of this 
ty'pe and nioneyer are known. One, in the British Mnseiim, was found in WjUshire 
in 1853: the second U from the Delgany hoard. The third, the Rushleigh coin, 
claiming to be fnjiii Trewhiddle, corresponds closely with a coin Illustrated by 
Fnuntaine in 1705, a coin that is othenvise lost> and it is not, moreover, of the charac^ 
teristic Trewhiddle colour. 

The conclusion lliereforc must be that there is a substantial possibility that the 
coins of Ceoiwulf and Bcomwulf listed as from Trewhiddle niav well have been m 
the Rashleigli collection before that find was made and once a serious doubt arises 
as to individual coins in the list the whole must come under suspicion, more especially 
when it is found tt) include pieces that one would not expect. 

Other reasons for raising doubts as to the absolute accuracy of Jonathan Rashleigh's 
list arise from references in the RashJeigh sale catalogue to a number of coins down 
to the reign of Edgar said to be found ‘near St. Austell’ (e.g. lots 276 and 27H) and 
to a penny of the St. Peter issue of York (c, <^05-25) ‘found ai Trewhiddle’ (tot 11)4). 
A ninetcenth-ccntury li.'st (in the hand of J. J. Rogers?) in the writer’s possession also 
includes under those found at Trewhiddle and ‘in possession of Philip Rashlcigh 
Esq'** coins of ‘Eadmond Rex', ‘Eadgar Rex Angl. 959 d. 975*, and ‘Ethdrcd Rex 
.Angl. 978 d. 1016’. This may be presumed to have been copied from an earlier list 
as, judging by the handwriting, Philip Rashieigh would probably have been dead by 
the time it was written. 

At one lime one w’as incLuied to see in this later group of coins a possible ‘ Second 
St. Austell’s hoard'. Such an idea can, howen'^er, be dismissed. One of the coins in 
this group is illustrated m plates prepared by Taylor Combe m 1803' and s<' antedates 
J. Rasideigh’s published account. Since in tills he gives a tabic of comparable Anglo- 
Saxon hoards, h is inconceivable that he would have omitted one from hts immediate 
area, had it existed. The Rasltleigh papers at the British .Museum show how this 
error In ail probability arose. There is a letter dated 23rd July 1802 from Taylor 
Comhc tn Philip Rashieigh m which he lists coins Uiat Hashleigh Imd sent him for 
examination, no doubt 10 connexion with the plates he was preparing. The early 
part of this list contains coins from Trewhiddle (though not identified as such) and 
it continues with others that are given the same provenance in the sale catalogue. It 
seems likely that the cataloguer would have had access to the Rashlcigh papers when 
preparing Ins catalogue and that he may have fallen into the not unnatural error, 
supported by the Rogers list in so doing, of assuming that al! the coins sent to 'Paylor 
Combe were from the Trew hiddle hoard. 

Ail this is not to say tliat J, Rashleigh’s account <if the hoard is not in essence 
correct. 'I’here is everydijng to suggest thai ihc large parcel of coins of the middle 
of the ninth century was found together and some of those from the earlier part of 
the century aiuld well have been found ’with them. The Oifa may, however, be open 

» 8iib^L|Utfiil> ^ubli^iecl by Huciing in \m Ann^ of ihr CfAnagt^ 1817-m, 
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to question as may one of the Alfreds. Roth would be unexpected in the context of 
this hoard. 

Tuminp to the individual coins, it can be remarked that the coin of Offa (pi. xxsi, t), 
though of a well-known type, is, if from the hoard, significant to the numismatist 
because, of the 250 or more specimens of this reign that surv ive today, less than 10 
are from fully recorded hoards. Unfortunately this piece lias gone to America and 
it has not therefore been possible to compare its patina with coins that are un¬ 
doubtedly from the hoard, 

Both the coins i)f Coenwiilf are now lost. The one that was in the Rashleigh cabinet 
b the only coin of his that does not appear in the 1909 sale and it is to be nobd that it 
is not in the list of coins sent to Taylor Combe. 

The single coin in the name of Ceohvulf (pi, xxxi, 2) was attributed by Jonathan 
Rashleigh to the second king of that name who was put on the throne of Mercia by 
the Danes in S74. As such it would be one of the latest coins in the hoard and so 
significant for its dating, "^rhe evidence of subsequent hoards shows, however, 
beyond doubt that this is in fact a coin of the first Ceoiwulf who reigned 821-3 and 
it is therefore not of value for daring the deposit, ft is interesting to note, how'ever, 
that Taylor Combe, in the letter to Philip Raslildgh dated 23rd July 1S02 referred to 
above, correctly attributed it to Ccolwadf I. 

In spite of his twelve years' reign, the coins of Berhtwnilf have, doubtless due to 
the chance of hoards, sur%Tved in no greater quantity than those of die tw’o-year reign 
of Ceoiwulf 1 . The Trewhiddlc hoard with its ten examples, nine of which fortunately 
passed to Rashleigh, supplies more than one-dghth of the total known today and 
offers in a coin by the moneyer Eanbald (pi. x.\xu 4) a otherw ise unknown. 

Of the Dutgred coins, the largest element in the hoard, little need be said. Regret¬ 
tably they were not identified mdividually in the Rashleigh sale catalogue, but the 
loss is mitigated by the fact that they were the least significant coins in the find,’ 

.Among the Wessex coins two of the three of Ecgberht passed to Rashleigh and one 
of these, by the moneyer Oba (pi. xxxi, 6). provides a type otherw^ise only known from 
a single specimen in the Middle Temple hoard,* A 'third coin of Ecgberht by the 
moneyer Diormod has been tentatively identified.* Of the six coins of ^Ethclwulf 
that Rasldctgh acquired, two supply types Ollierwise unkoow'n. Otic (pi, ,\xxi, 7) with 
the king s head on one side and a cross potent on the other is an earlv coin, similar 
to one of Ecgberht in the ho^<l. This ivas recently acquired by the British .Museum, 
The other (pi. Jcxxi, 8J which lias a bust similar to manv found on the coins of 
Berhtwulf, has on the reverse a cross patlee imposed on a cn^ss saltire. 

Tlie absence of any coins of .^thelberht, /Ethclwulf’s successor/is to be noted. 
As 3 class they arc plentiful today, largely owing to 2+9 having been found in the 
Dorking hoard.* Equally plentiful, again owing to a major hoard.* arc the coins of 
/Ethelrcd I. But at Irewhiddle only two were found and both these were of a cvpe 
w’ith a four-line inscription of which very few specimens have survived. 

Kaiu- mdre have bcfm lentaliirelj idcntrfwi. See P. nat mcnliuiicd. 

Onenou. iVfoff ->/ Cmm «/ tkf Brimh Jtia, FiUiallmm ‘ See P. Griemm. qjb. n(. nu, tzi. 

^ .NW. Cktm. iS«H, pp. 3q ff„ wIicib the find-epot » ' The Gravcsiliui lloArd. Wtm. 1841, pp, 14 tf. 
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Of Alfred's Urge coinage only two specimens occur and thU would suggest a 
deposit early in his reign. The ^scnce of of the Wessex coins of Alfred with 
mint-n^es, struck late in his reign, effectively precludes a dating to his last years. 
There is, however, a difficultj- in establishing the date with certainty. One of the 
Alfred coins is of his earliest type, which continued that of his brother, and this is a 
coin one would expect to find in an early hoard. The other, however (pL xxxi. gj. 
is more significant. If is of his most plentiful tj-pe with a small cross on the obverse 
and the monejers name. Tranhald, on the reverse, the only recorded occurrence 
incidentally of this tnoneyers name, Brooke regarded this type as having been 
copied by Alfred from the Viking coinage of Guthrum-Atheisian. King of East 
Anglia (88o-go),> 

^^tether or not one accepts Brooke s contention^^and there are good grounds for 
disputing an argument that the Wessex king copied a Viking type—there Is no doubt 
that the Two-line* type was not introduced in the first veare of Alfred's reign. There 
IS an unusual volume of hoard evidence on these early years all of w'liich points to 
Alfred s first issue Iiav'ing had a life of several years and' having been superseded at 
stMne later date by the two-Jine type. The first Issue, which was sometimes of 
rather base silver, seems to have been withdrawn fram currency. No hoard is known 
which contained the two types. Even in the great Cuerdale hoard, where some 900 
coins of Alfred were found, there was not a single specimen of his first type. 

The e^licst one can date the introduction of the Two-line type’ is 875-80 and it 
is more likely that it did not occur until Alfred s treaty wHth Gutbrum-Athelstan, an 
event that is tentatively dated 886. 

1 he dating of the deposit is therefore nmeh influenced by whether this second coin 
of Alfreds was in fact from the hoard. Efforts to trace it have so far not been success¬ 
ful. so that the patma is not known. If it is properly to be included, the coins suggest 
a deposit 8S5-95; if it is excluded a date of c. 875 would be appropriate. 

The seven coins of Archbishop Ceolnoth, one of which is illustrated here (pi. 
xxxt. 10), call for little comment. They provide a representative selection of his issues. 

What is at once the most interesting and the most controversial coin is the penny 
struck in the name of a King Eanred (pi. xxxi, 11). There seems fortunately no doubt 
that this, one of the most significant of tlie British Museum acquisitions at the Lockett 
sale in 1955. is in fact from the hoard. The obverse shows the king’s bust draped 
and diademed surrounded by the legend +£anreo rex. On the reverse is a cross 
two arms of which are crosafet and two raotine. The legend reads +OES moneta 
followed hy an object which could be an omega or an inverted 

The only king of this name known historicaily at this time is Eanred of Northumbria 
whose dates are given by Powicke as 808-41.^ But Powteke notes that Svmeon of 
Durham, in his Histona Durielmetitu Mcclesta. says that Eanred s reign bcf^n in 807 
and that he reigned 33 years, and in his De Prima Saxonttm AdiH^ntii Lihetlus tliat he 
reigned 32 years. There is a possibility- therefore that it ended in 840. 

rills coin has been the subject of much discussion. Although prima facie an 
attribution to Eanred of Northumbria seems so obvious as not to be called in question. 

^ Kngluh p. 46, - Iltmdhook *>/ BtittjJi (cd. F. 1939^ p- li. 
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a inornent^s exanimation of tlie other coins in his name, of which there have survived 
great quantities, raises tnunediate doubts. With the solitarj' exception of this piece, 
all Eanred's coins conform to the standard of Northumbria which was widely different 
at this time from the standard ruling in the southern parts of England. In the latter 
area the silver penny, a thin coin struck on a large fian and generally hearing the king^s 
head, was the only denominaiion current at that lime. In Northumbria, on the other 
hand, the currency consisted of small coins known to numismatists as stycas. Tli^ 
were struck on thick flans and were usually made of copper although occasionally 
there was a small admixture of silver. They never have the king^s head on them. 
The coin under review clearly conforms to the southern standard in size, type and 
metal, 

A number of authors have written on it. Jonathan Rashleigh^ followed Taylor 
Corabe and Ruding- in attributing it to Eanred of Northumbria, "in the third edition 
of Hawkins’s Stiver Coim of Englatid the writer discussed it at some length and, 
having reviewed the evidence of the find-spot and types, concluded 

the author has oo doubt that the coin of Eanred belongs to some unknown personage of' that 
name, who was a neighbour and contemporary of these Mercian kings (Berhtwulf andBurgred), 
Not a single toin of Northumbria was discovered witli tliem |i.e. the coins from Trewhiddlc]. 
The Northumbrian Eanred died in 840, and though thousands of liis copper stycas are known, 
not one penny of his has ever yet been discovered, unless the uni(;ue coin above described 
should rt^ly he his, which we feel perfectly confident it is not.* 

Oman attributes it to Eanred of Northumbria and regards it as an experiment at 
a coinage on the Muthem standard that did not succeed.* Brooke, referring to it as 
‘one of the mysteries of this period says that tt ^belongs to the period of the accession 
of jEthelwulf, whicli agrees with the only explanation that has been offered, that it 
represents an attempt by Eanred of Northumbria to introduce a silver coinage. This 
pie adds] is by no means convincing. No other Northumbrian coin was found in the 
Trewhiddle hoard, which was the source of this penny. The style of the coin seems 
to me to prove it to be an issue of the Canterbury mmt\* 

Before reviewing this evidence further, consideration must be given to the possi¬ 
bility that there may in fact have been a copper styca of Eanred in the hoard. Were 
this the case it would be a material piece of evidence in deciding the attribution of the 
penny, In Bry’er’s transcript, dated 1812, of Taylor Combe’s notes to the set of 
plates that were ultimately published by Ruding,<■ a note against the first stvea of 
Eanred on plate 10, which was then in the collection of William Hunter, reads: 
‘Found in the year 1774 on the Estate of Philip Rashkigh Esq. near Trewardeth or 
St. Wynow and near Lystwithial in Cornwall in a Silver Cup. With it were found a 
number of other scarce Pennies of Berhtulf, Cocnuulff, Cioluulf etc, etc,' A note to 
the same effect is found in a nineteenth-century catalogue of the Rashleigh collection 
which was among the Rashleigh papers recently acquir^ by the British Museum, 


^ Amwi. Chrtm. pp- 

* of Cmu;^ of Gttal Bntmn (ird ciL), L, 12j* 

* Op. at. ftp- 

* 77» Ooinngi of p. i ^ 

^ Ej^ihh p. 44, 


Tltc fiifli plAhr^ tn Rmliiiig^s (f 

putilishctl io 1^17-14, Tht origituil pkEEs «id manu- 
spipt note# are id the libtarj of the ttriilsh .SumiMiMik 

fksdetv. 
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In spite of both these referenees I belie%‘e that no such coin was found at Tre* 
whiddle. In the first place, its iinportance in the context of the Eanred penny would 
have been apparent. Yet no earlier writer mentions it in any printed account. In the 
second place Taylor Combe‘s note refers to it being found with *a number of other 
scarce pennie&\ He would not have referred to the styca as a penny. In the third 
place the styca illustrated by Taylor Combe was in the collection of William Hunter. 
There is no evidence tliat Hunter acquired, or indeed had the opportunity to acquire, 
any of the coins from T'rewliiddle. The Eanred penny is, however, figured as 
number i on plate 27 of Taylor Combe’s series and I beOeve that through an error 
the note became attached to number i on plate 10 but in fact referred to number i 
on plate 27, where no record of provenance is given. Once the error had been made 
it could easily have been perpetuated in the later Rashleigh manuscript catalogue. 

In considering the attribution of this penny the first thing is to see how nearly, on 
numismatic grounds, it can be dated. The type can be closely paralleled on the 
Mercian and Wessex coinages. The diademed bust was a regular feature of both, 
but the nearest parallels to this particular bust are found on coins of riithelwulf 
which are certainly not the earliest in his reign, 

Of the coins here shown the second is of ^'EtlieKvulf’s latest issue, which was con¬ 
tinued by his son, and tlie first Is only slightly earlier. Neither can have been 



Fic. 6. Cotm for conninraon with the Eumd penny. 


Struck early in the reign, when coins which follow closely the issues of Ecgberht are 
found. No strictly comparable bust is found on any coin of Berhtwulf, hut the reverse 
type is exactly pai^leled on coins struck by the nioneyer Dcneheah (pi. XXXI* 5), 

The legend on the Berhtwulf and Eanred coins is made up of similar large and 
rather widely spaced letters and there seems good reason for believing that the dies 
for both were made at the same die-cutting centre. Although nothing quite similar 
is found on the reverse of /Ethclwulf’s coins, the cross on some coins of this king is 
found with two arms either crosslet cr moline* and the latter form is also found on 
certain coins of Ecgberht attributed to Rochester,* 

The evidence of the bust points therefore to a date towards the middle or end of 
iEthdwulFs reign, i.e, to 850-51 the parallel on the Berhtwulf coin gives a date 
between 839 and 852, We shall probably not be far wrong in regarding 850 as the 
approximate dale of issue. If this is correct it cannot be a coin of Eanred of Northum¬ 
bria who, by any reckoning, had by then been dead nine years. 

* British Muuum Cantiogttt of Attfito-Saxm Cmw. ii, = .V™. Chroa, 191+, p. 239, tin. 335. 
p. II pi in, 5. 
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The reverse legend deserves motion. The reading Bes Moneta has until quite 
lately always be^n regarded as providing rhe name of a moneytT and it has hecii noted 
that the thenne is an unusual one and that the name is otherwise unkninvn* Recentlv* 
however, Mr, R. H, M. Dolley has made the suggestion that it might be an Anglo- 
Saxon word rather than a pro|^r name,* If this is the case, and ihenr seems no reason 
to reject it, it could be the genitive singular, masculine, or neuter, of se' that’ in wdiich 

rase the coin could be read ’coin of that (king)', the king s name having appeared on 
the obverse, ' rr 

Although the common practice at this time was for the moneyer to put his name 
on the reverse of the coin, exceptions arc not wanting to prove that, in the case of a 
mint where only one moneyer was working, the name could be omitted. Examples 
arc Eegberht’s coins of the mint of Rochester which read A'r Attdreas or Sa Andreas 
Apostolus and whac is probably his first coin after he secured London which reads 
simply Lundoma Cwii. 

The significance of the final letter on the reverse of the Eanred coin remains obscure. 
Tt somewhat resembles the Omega found occasionally on coins rjf this period hut 
this IS geiieruily associated with Alpha in a grouping of religious significance, which 
does not seem to the case here. 

If it is iin^tisfflctory to have to leave the attribution of important □ coin in doubt 
It must surely be right to reject one that seems wrong, h seems clear that tJic attempt 
to reprd it as an issue ol Eanred of Nortlmmbria must, as Hawkins argued, fail and 
one is forced for the time being to accept his conclusion that it was issued by a 
historically unknown king, who was niling, possibly in the Midlands, about 850, ' 

A word must be said on the nature of the numismatic element of the hoard. Deposits 
of this kind can broadly be said to represent either accumulated sa\angs, or the w^oAinc 
capital of a tradeamsm or me^hant or the perty cash of a traveller. In this case the 
evidence suggests that the hoard represents accumulated savings. This mav be 
significant m considcnng the dating of the associated objects. It is, moreover, 'with 
he exception of a small find of coins at Tywardreath, deposited r, 928-30, lltc only 
hoard of Anglo-Saxon coins found m Cornwall, J y 

u v. ® t« aclmowledge the debt I owe to Pro/casor D. 

“f A^lo-Saxon grammar, to Mr. R. H. M. 
,K r M'S. J. S. Martin who have given me the benefit of 

lo be mus“awd"'“”^' 

The Background oj the Hoard 

. ^nomit^, and geographical background of the hoard is hidden in 

the tdtie mists of Cornwall Dr. H. P. R. Finbetg'has recently attempted atu™CT 
of certain aspects of Comtsh lustoiy in relation to Anglo-Saxon EmrlLff R„t tbl 
lack of litc^ evidence for Comish'bistoty in dte Dark^^TveSm U t 
early part of die ninth century Cornwall seems to have pass«l finally under the domin- 

> It. OlUimInn'. .d ill, IhttcnKl Sodllf. 
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ation of Wessex. The church seems to have remainedl in its heretical British ways but 
to all intents and purposes it seems that, after 838, Cornwall was living its perfect amitv 
with Its neighbours and although shadowy local kings flit across the scene, the a^T^l 
tod of Wessex seems to have guided and controlled tlie area,' That W'essex did not 
fear the Welsh of Cornwall is perhaps shown by the siting of a see at Crediton in qo8. 
a place which w^as presumably unfortifietl at this 

^ This peaceful change is recorded in the arcliaeological material. The recent excava¬ 
tions at Mawgan Perth by iVIr. Bmee-Mitford have shown ‘the change in the position 
of Comw^I from a Celtic backwater which had lost its Mediterranean connection, to 
a part of Saxon England’.* The settlenaem sites and the many carved stone crosses of 
Cornwall illustrate a fairly large, Christian and peaceful community on the fringe of 
me b^on arei. It is against such a background of peaceful Christianity that the 
1 rewhiddle hoard was deposited. Wliile the scourge and the chalice are undoubtedly 
objects belonging to a Christian foundation there is nothing incompatible in drinking 
horns and the other objects being also found in a church."* It would seem possible 
therefore that this hoa^ comprises die movable treasure of a church hidden in a time 

of stre^. perhaps during or before a Viking raid, and never afterwards recovered by 
Its original owners. 
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Kings af Mercia 

1. Ofla 

2 . Coenwulf 


3 * 


4. Cealwulf 1 

5. Beomwulf 

6 . Berhiwulf 


7 * 

8 . 


9 - 


HISTORY OF COINS IN THE HOARD 


Tipe p B.M,C. i, pi, v. 14. Moneyer Ibba. Rashleigh 34 (ill.); Douelas; 
l/ockett 35-. (PI, XXXI, i). b JtK /• h > 

1 ype as ^M.C, k pl Viii, r6, Miineycr VVerheard. Said to have been 
m the Rashleigh collectiDn in r868 but it was not in the 1900 sale, nor 
was It irv the list of coins sent by Rashleigh to Taylor Combo. 

Similar type. Mortcyer’a name not recorded. Described in Rashloigh 
papers as‘vm perfect*, Hennah. 

fjpe ^ Fountaine, pi. iv, 2. Mcmever Eanwulf. Raahleiah 78 till.h 
LiKkert 3595, fPl.xxxi,2.) ' ® ' ' ''* 

Type as Brooke, pL Vii, 12. Monej^er Monna, Rashleigh 56 fill.); Reynolds 
12; Napier 8; l.iOckett 388, fPl. .xxxi, 3.) 

Type unrecorded elsewhere. Moneycr EanbaJd, Rashleigh 59 (ilk); B.JVl. 
(this com has, unfortunately, now disintegrated mni fragments). (PL 

XXXT I ^1J 

Type as B.M-C. i. pJ. x, 5. MoneyTr Denehcah. Rashleigh 60 fill.)- 
Watters 29; Ryan 646. fPl. yxx r. 5 ) 

Type a& B.JILC U 1Z4. Moncyer Dendtcah. Rashleigh 61 (ilL); Carlyon- 
Bnrton 806; Bmun 32; Ryan 644. 

Variety of the same type. Motieyer Burnwald. Rasldeigh 62 (ill.); B.M. 


* fhid. p, in; F, ^3. Stenton, Att^loSaxtm 
Oxfun!, 1943, p, 233, 

^ Wc sre gntefuj tu Mr. R. H. M. Dtifley, F.S..A, fnr 
pfitiuing iHi* out. to uj. 

’ R. S, Bnici>M'itfoitl, SfetnS Archtuah^ntl 


Hxcavaiim n Britain, tiondiid, 1956, p, tij ^ 

* c.g. ihe will of the Aiiwlatim; D. Whttelock 

(*>!■). Ettglish Hitltitica/ Dfjdggttnii, i, LpOiuton, 19S5, p. 
549, Ihe beuefiictor tesvci 'the dnnking Ivotn wjuch I 
bought from the commnnity irt the Old Minster , 
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Type generally as li.Ul.A, 134. Moneyer Brid. Rashleigh 63 (iU.); 
C^rlyon-Britton 285; Lfjcketi 3596. 

Type as BM.C\ i, pi. x, 3. Moneyer Burnwald. RashleigK 64 (not ill.). 
Type as i, pi. x, 4. Moneyer Burnwald. Rashlejgli 65 (a) not IIL 

m,: Ruding, pi. 27, 3, 

'rype as S.M.C. 128, Moneyer Burnwald. Rashleigh 65 (A) not ill- 111 .: 
Ruding, pi. 27, 4, 

Type as BSLC, i, pi- x, i - Moneyer Burnw'aid, Rashleigh 66 (a) not ill. 
Carlyon-Britton i6i2 (ill-). 

Similar type. Moneycr’s name not recorded. Hennah. 

It has only been piissible to trace with certainty two of the coim of Burgred, 
those now in the British Museum. The 39 which passed into I^hkigh|s 
possesrion represented no doubt the greater part of the 41 coins of this 
Ling which were in the Raatdeigfi 1909 sale. But their provenance is 
not stated in the catalogue. See, however, the Fitzwilliam Sytlqg€t nos. 
4tO“i 1,417, and 419 which are tentati^'ely identified as from this hoard. 


Kings of Wessix 
68* Ecgberht 

69. 

70. 

71. rEthelwulf 

72- 

73 ' 

74 - 

75 * 


76- 

77 - 


7 «, 


79 - 

80, 

81* 

82. .^thelred I 


83- 

84. Alfred 

85. 


type i. Moneyer's name not recorded. Hennah. 
fi.A/.C. type V, Moneyer Dunun. Rashleigh 303 (ill.); Ryan 686. 

XV, Moneyer Oba. Rashleigh 200 (ill.); Carlyon-Britton 322; 
Fitzwilliam. (PL xsxi, 6.) 

B,M.C. type i. Moneyer Wilheh. Rashleigh 204 (ill): Argyll. 

B M.C, type i. Moneyer's name not recorded. Hennah. 

type v. Moneyer Manna. Rastdeigh 205 (not ill,^. 
type x. Moneyer Beagmund. R^hleJgn 206 (ilL); Watters 39; 
Lockett 471; B.M. (PL 7.) 

Obverse type \'iii; reverse xiii, but style of lettering differs. 

Moneyer Maninc. Raslileigh 207 (ill-)! Carlyon-Britton 324; Lockett 
468. (PI. XXXI. 8.) 

B.M.C, type xi. Rogers. Now in B.M. (ftagiujents). 

Vp^ Moneyer Ethelhere, Rashleigh 208 (ill.); Cartyon- 
B ritton 918; Bruun 57, 

B.M.C. type xvii, Moneyer Ethelmod, Rashleigh 209 (not ill.). 

B.M.Ct type xvii. Moneyer’s name not recordetL Hennah* 
jB.iVf.C. type xvii. Monever's name not recorded. Hennah. 

Type without king’s head. No further details. Hennah* 

BJW.G* type ii. Moneyer Biammod. Rashleigh 313 (not ill.). 

B.M.C. type ii. Moneyer Torhtmund. Rashleigh 214 (not ill,); W^ella, 
B.M.C, ri'pe i. Moneyer Sigestef. Rashleigh 225 (6) (not iff), 

B.M.C. type xlv. Moneyer Franbald. Rashleigh 230 (6) (not ill.}. 111 . 
Ruding, pL 28, I. (PI. XXXI, 9.) 


Archbishop of Canterktry 

86. Ceolnoth Type as BMXi. i, pi. Xli, t2* Moneyer Blommod. Rashleigh 98 (not ill.). 

Watters 133 (ohv. tlL), 

87. Type as B.M.C. i. pi. xii, 12. Moncyer’s name not recorded. Hennah. 

Ty je as B-M.C. L pL XII, 13, Moneyer Wunhere. Rashleigh 96 (nut iU*): 

Carlyon-Britton H97; Ryan 597 (ill). 

Type as B.M.C. i, pL xii, 9. Moneyer Lil, Ra3hleighi97 (dh). Carlyon- 
Britton 1621; Drabble 349. 


89. 
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90. Similir type but Enoneyer's name spdt D. Rashldgh 99 Granticy 

900: Lockett 399: B.M, (PL XXXI, 10.) 

91. Similar type, Moneyer^s name not recorded. A rough drawing in the 

Rashle i'gn papers pvcs the lettering in die four quarters as Vi/t/a/s 
instead of tW usual Cl/vI/T /as 

92. ^> 1 *^ “ B.M.C, i, pL xii, 10. Moneyer Etheiwald- Rashlejgh too (not iB.). 


Vncertain AttghSa^B 

93, Eanrcd RashleJgh 151 (iB.); Bascom 42; Ltickett 459; B.M. (PL SJ£Xi, ri,) 

94—113. Other Anglo-Saxon of which no details are kiiown. 


Ctmtiwntal 

114 Louis the Tvpe as Prou, Catatogue ties Mormaies Carolingiemtes, 987 ff. Tliia type 
Pious ’continued ^er the death of Louis. Probably one of the coins in 

Rashleigh 1167. 

115. Pippin No particulars. 


1. 

2. BMA. 

3. Brooke 

4. Ruding 

5. Fountaine 

Coliectifms 

t. Argyll 

2. Bascom 

3. B.M. 

4. Bruiin 

5. Carlyon- 

Brltton 

6 . Douglas 

7. Drabble 

8 . Fitzwiilism 

9. Granticy 

10. I.ockctt 

11. Napier 

12 . Rashlei^ 

13. Reynolds 

14. Kymi 

15. Watters 

16. WeUs 


Explanation of Abbreviations 

A of Coim in the British Museum. Anglo-Saxon Series^ 2 yola, 

Anglo-Saxon Acquisitions of the British Museum, published Numimatie 
Chroniclei series v, vols, ii, iii, and tv, 

English Coins, 3rd edition, 1930, 

Amals of the Coinage of Great Britain, 3 vols, 3rd edition, 1840. 
Numismatica Saxonica, 1705, publish^ in Hickes’s Timaums. 


Duke of Argyll's collection, dispersed privately. 
Sale Sothebys 1914- 
British Museum. 

Sale Sothebys 1925, 

Sale Sothebys 1913-18, 

Dispersed privaiely c, 19*4* 

Sale Glendtnings 1939 and 1943. 

FitawiUiam Museum, Cambridge, 

Sale Glendinings 1943^- 

Sale Glendinings 1955- (in progress). 

Sale Sothebys 1916. 

Sale Sothebys 1909, 

Sale Sothebys 1914, 

Sale Glendinings (930-2, 

Sale Glendinings 1917. 

W, C. Weiys collection. dispersed pnvatety. 


APPENDIX B 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TREWHIDDLE HOARD 

The list below is bv no means a cumpletc survey of ilte literature on the Ttewhiddle bo^d. It 
is intended to bring together the more imponani references to the hoard itself, and only m out¬ 
standing instances We we listed references to the hoard in discussions of related objecta. 
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J* Brundsted 
R* H. M, Dou-ev 

Davis Gilbert 

G. Haseloff 

H. Hemcken 
R. H, J^ODG^Kl^’ 

T. D. Kendrick 
J. Rashleicii 

R. Rashlei(;h 


J, J. Rogers 


R. A. Smith 
(R. A. Smith) 


THE TREWHIDDLE HOARD 

«: 

*924, pp. 127--S, 130. rjr, 

‘Some light on the Tre%vhidai€ Hoard’, BriiUh Mmeum Quarterh 
VOLXXI(1559/t P- 94 ' * . f 

f^ochial History of ComwaU, Tnirr*. iSfu. vol. L 40. 

Der lassibkekh, Munich, J051, pp. 1, 2. rT 

ofCormnaH m/sdti\ , Lon’/on, 1932, p. zhz, 

3rd ed., vol. ii, I^ondon, 1952, pp, 442 f. 

A^lo~S(txm -^ Hoo^ London, 1938, p, 185 and pi. lsxviil i. 

flf Ti^VMi and Gokl iind Silver Ornament found 

Cornwall, a.d, 1774'. Numlsmitk ChrmtcU, 

Discovered m Comwair 1774, Anhaeuh^a, vol. 

Antiquities Discovered in Cornwall, 1774*, Archneologia, 

if ^ «: 

Exhihition al Sodetj- iif Antiqairies. P.S, Antw. Ltmd. viii it, 

^mt! ^gljSKDn Silver OrnantaiB fouoii at Tnrivhiddfc. oirmrall in 

Anli^itm. London, 1923, pp, 99 f., 


i X tr w - * V- 

Coriiaa;/, vuj. i, Lundon, 1006. p. ,7? fR 1 <L;;|,l 

Vi i» II. ^■ic,<,n, 

Albert ^Juseum, London, 1922, p. 13 and pi. 3. 


'ictoria & 


APPENDIX C 

STRAP-ENDS 

Appended lure in a list of die strap-ends of the Late Saxon neriod of -» fot-m n - -i 

to that of the decorated strap-ends of the Trev^-hiddle HoanT^ I’ll.- }J« " ^ generally ^ilar 
\ have not had the opportunitv of visit4 all the '? ^ 

ends are likely to exisL It is hoped lionlver that it ^ ^ 1 ’’ 

some idea of the nuniher of thXob eX hi 

context certain Insh cxampl^^eTf™ I have ignored in this 

1923, p- 151, fig, 8, which do not seem to be closelv rdatixf I“‘ 

illustrated hy Brtmdsted. op, ciL (1924), 


,,. , . Nn. m 

titidplact 

Blaise C^tle, Somerset ] 

Bledlow, Bucks. . 


hibticaiion or, if unpublished, 
present hmatim 

Bristol Museum. 

AnU'if.J. xxii, 221. 
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Find placn 

Brad well, Essex 
Burford, Oxon* 

Ca nibrid^e 
Castor, Nortiiants. 

Gddin^ajn Prioi>-, Benvicks. 

Coswi<i 

Cmvlam, Yorks. 

Cricklade, Witts. 

Cuerdale, Lancs. 

DymchiiTch, Kent 
Felisstowe, SuBxilk (2) 

Glenluce Wigtownshire 

Gc>tdsbur(»ugh, VorJcs. 

Great Wakering, Essex 
Halstock, Dorset 
Hauxton MiU, Cambs. 
Iddingham, Suffolk 
IxworSi, Snifolk 
Kingshotm, Gios. 

Lakenlieath, Suffolk 
Lansdown, Somerset 
London 
London 

Meols, Cheshire 

Meols, Cheshire 

Rray Links, Dunreay, Caithness 

Richborough. Kent 

Selsey, Sussex 
Sciington, Wilts. 

Souldem, Oxon. 

Steveitsion Sands, Ayrshire 
Stratton, Gins. 

Suthcrlandshire 
Talnotrie, Ki rkcudb rightshi re 
Trcwhiddlc 
Whitby, Yorks, 

\^^)odcaton, Oxon. 

^‘t)rk 

York, St. Mary's Abbey 
Youlgravc. Derbyshire 


w Puhticatien or, if unpublisfied^ 

pT^ssni location 

2 Colchesier and Essex Museum. 

1 Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

1 V.CJL Camhs. i. 327, pi. xi, g, 

1 Brondsted, Early Et^ltsh Omimmi, Copenliagen/ 
l^ndon, 1924, p, 132 n, 

I Private collection. 

1 British Museum, 

I Mortimer Museum, Hull. 

1 Witts^ Arch. Mi^, xxx, 230. 

1 Arch, J, vol, tv, p. 190, 

I Sheffield Museum. 

3 Konvich, Castle Museum. 

3 P,S.A^ Scot, Ixvii, 31, fie. cra-a. 

I YorAs. jdrcA. T xxiii, 179. 

1 B.M. Aitglo-iSaxaH p, 107. fig, 13(1 i. 

* J,B.A.A, 1^163* p. 21^. 

3 V.CM, Camhs. !, 327', ph xi, h-f 

2 British Museum. 

t Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 

1 Gloucester Citv Museum. 

i V.CM. Ctmihs. I,,327. 

1 Arch, Nra’s Letter^ p> 252. 

I Gmtdlmil Museum Cai. pi. liix, 6. 

I R. £. M. Wheeler, London and the VildngSt 
London, 1927* tig. 22. 

5 A. Hume, Anciefu Meals, London, 1863, pi. xt. 
t Grosvenor Museunij Chester. 

1 P,S,A, Scot. Ixvii, 32, fig, 7, 

I C-. Roach Smith, tfit AntuptiHes of Rtchborough, 
Recui%fer and Lyme, London. i8^o, pL v. 

I Sussex Arch, Cotl. Iv, 60. pt. v. 

8 Arch, xxvii. 301. 

1 OxoTtimsia, xvii/xviii, 236, fig. 40. 

j P,S,A. Scat. Ixvu, 3t, fe. 5: I. 

t B.M, Anglo^Saxori Gui^, p. 107, fig. 13113. 

2 Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

1 P.S,A, Scot, xlvii, 14. 

2 Here published. 

14 Arch, btxxix, fig, 11. 

t .Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

I British Museum. 

t \0rt3, Arcliit and Arch, Soc.: Ammal Reprirt, 

„ F 953 - 4 ; PP* * 2 -T 5 . 

4 Bniish Museum. 


Without Provenance 
Without Provenance 
Without Provenance 


2 British M tiapjim , 

I Canter bury’ Museum (Brent collectioiij. 

4 Liverpool Museum, IJverpool Aiuujh of Arch, iv, 
(911, p. I, 

tt 
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No. in 


Fmd placf find 

Kroken, Fjaerc, Ausl Agdcr, i 

Norvtay 

0 sU;t)O^ Vikedfll, Rogaknd, t 

Norway 

Haitbabu, Bchteawig, Germany i 


Publication or, ij unpublithedt 
ptesmt locatiuyi 

H. Shetdig, I'iking Antiquities, v, Oslo. 1940, 
p. 179, fig. 144. 

H. Shttelig, Antiquities, v, Oslo, 1940, 

p. 182, fig. 147. 

Schloss Gottorp, Schleswig. 
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The Palace of IVestminster Sword 

Bv G* C. DUNNING* Esq., F.S.A., and VERA I. EVISON. F.S-A. 

I. DISCOVERY OF THE SWORD AND TOPOGRAPHY OF THE SITE 

tty il, C. DUNNING, F.S.A. 

T he sword was found in September 1948 in the course of deep excavations for 
the foundations of a new undei^oiind boiler-house for the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, in Victoria Tower Gardens on the south side of the House of Lords. As 
the site lies within the precincts of the medieval Palace of Westminster,' the s^'tird 
has been given this title to distinguish it from other ancient swords found in ilie 
region. The sword is Crown property, and after cleaning and preservative treatment 
in the laboratory of the Ancient Monuments Inspectorate, it has been placed on 
exhibition in the Jcw-el I'ower at Westminster by kind permission of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 

In the photograph (pL xxxn,fi) the relations of the site are shown, as seen from a 
viewpoint across the Thames at Lambeth Bridge House; the site is among the trees 
in front of Victoria Tower and the House of Lords, PL XXXTT, 6 is a general view of 
the excavation from the south-east, w'ith a cross marking the approximate position of 
the sword. Scenes of this kind are familiar enough to archaeologists working in the 
City, although of course such a picture, while of general Interest, has little scientific 
value. 

The excavation covered an area about 80 ft. by 70 ft., and the central part was 
carried down to a depth of about 40 ft,, into die gravel. As to stratification, a thick 
deposit of recent and medieval filling covered a deep layer of grey clay, which rested 
on the gravel. The sword lay at the base of the clay in coarse sand and pebbles on 
top of gravel, at a depth of 35 ft. below the surface of Victoria Tower Gardens, 
that is, r8 ft. below Ordnance Datum. Its position was 60 ft. south of the House of 
Lords building and 150 ft. west of the present river frontage. The surface of the 
gravel sloped downwards fnini west to east acro^ the site, and it also sloped down 
from nortli to south; the grey day was correspondingly deeper on the east and south 
sides. 

The stratification is explained by the topography of Westminster in the post-Ronian 
period. The find-spot of the swtjrd is close to the south-east side of Thomey Island, 
an eyot of flood-plain gravel nt)w almost entirely covered by Westminster .Abbey and 
the Houses of Parliament. In early times the island was surrounded by marshy 
alluvium, through which passed the two branches of the river Tyburn, one entering 
the Thames near Scotland Yard, and the main stream skirting the south side of 
Thomey Island before reacliing the Thames about 150 ft, soutli of the position of 
the sword (fig, i). Thus the sword lay below the marshy alluvia] clay on the shelving 

' On the !&yout <il the I'alacc uf Wtttmtnsitjer se* papen by Ivy M. Cooprf iti Joitni. BtiliiA Atrh. Attttc* 3Td ficr. i 
fl937), 16a and iii (143% 97. 
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gravel shore of Thomey Island^ between the Island and the southern branch of the 
Tyburn; at the time of its loss tlie site w'as probably the left bank of the Thsimes, and 
scoured clean to the gravel between tidc-IcvelsJ 



^00 YARDS 


Kic. 1- Sketch*mBp of tVcitndn^iirr, shtming the fintf-spot «>f the «wont (> ^ in Telalbn tnHiumi;} LiluH^t, the 
rivi:T *rytiiim+ unci the Th«n», Buildiiig> ^liiird fnf rtftretir^ art BtitkinfshAiii PdliiLCt W«lmjrater Abbey (a), 
Aiid iKe Hati!ie« qf Pailiimcm (c). 

Nothing was found in association with the weapon, but some distance away in the 
south-east part of the she n\'0 horse skulls and limb-bones were found in the alluvial 
clay. Apparently die blade was whole when Found, but it was broken in two in 
extraction. The finder stated that the pommel was missing at the lime of discovery. 
The hilt and blade were covered with an incrustation of sand and small pebbles which 
were readily removed. 

* H, Ei. WQi>iiwiird^ 6W<i©'q/Mf Z?ixlrtrt^ ot London^ pcrmissiqTi qf the CantroUeT of H-jV!. 

(Memoir of tins Gtologicfll and ed,* 192^)- 1 fie Siarngociy O^c. 

il&elch-mop (fig. i) b buicd on the 6-in. Geolhgtc:^ .Miip 
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ri. DESCRIPTION OF THE SWORD. COiMPARATlVE MATERIAL. AND 

DISCUSSION 

l*v VTftA I, EVISON. FAA. 

DESCRIPTION 

The Hilt. The pommel and upper guard are missing, but the lower guard remains 
and consists of a straight l>ar in. (8-9 cm.) long and o q in. (3 3 cm.) wide in the 
middle, tapering slightly to each end, ils surface being ridged or earinated ; in hori¬ 
zontal section it Is a wide ellipse "with rounded ends and is slightly flattened in three 
planes on each side (pi, xxxiu, fig, 2). These planes correspond to tiie three main 
Reids uf decoration, each of which is divided into two sections and separated from 
the next by a border. The central rectangular field is a bronze* plate inset into the 
iron guard in one piece but split up horizontally as far as the pattern is concerned into 
two halves each bearing a siniilar chiselled leaf scroll of three convolutions. Bach leaf 
consists of two parts, a nearly circular shape which continues the flowing lines of the 
vine stem, and a further sub-triangular shape which fills the rest of the space on that 
side of the stalk. Bordering lines of hnmze at the outer edges and along the carination 
are slashed diagonally. These slashes and all intervening spaces are filled "with a black 
substance still remaining flush with the bronze surface in a few' comers, but for the 
most part reduced to an uneven and pitted residue. This substance is a calcium car¬ 
bonate and iron carbonate, and was originally apparently a kind of black paste used 
for ornamentation.^ The two outer panels are also divided in pattern, but this time 
vertically, the inner sections containing a simitar threefold leaf scroll, and the outer 
sections two squares with incurved sides and horizontal elliptical shapes within, alt 
the lines being indented with slashes, Originally the zones separating these Reids, and 
also the extreme ends of the guard, must have presented a smooth, flat, shining 
yellow metal surface, but now they have a striped appearance, the inner zones vertical 
and the ends horizontal. This ts caused by wear, for the technique used here was to 
score parallel grooves in the iron, insert brass uires in these and hammer the surface 
flat so that the wire metal spread thinly sideways until it touched to form a seemingly 
homogeneous sheet. Some of the thinner parts have w'om off and only the parts 
hammered into the grooves are preserved.^ 'The wires of the lower section are missing 
entirely at one end, as well as one complete plate on the reverse side, 'ITiere is no 
trace of any embellishments on the upper or lower horizontaJ surface of the guard, 
but these may have been covered with a tliin metal plate. 

The biad^ was broken In finding, bur the total approximate length Is now 29 4 in. 
(74>6 cm.). The width k 1-5 in. (4 tm-), with a central double panel of pattem- 
welding o S in. (z i cm.) wide. There is no curvature of a central longitudinal groove 

* A BpectTDgr^fihii: in^yma (Baiii-r|iLanlii3tivc) rif ikta l*h nt thi;! i pt^r centf 

mcial midt Mr- Iv Jopt In the? Sfiectnsgfiifhk Ag „ ,, per rent, 

Labonfory* Tin? Luodtui Ot^nipJL&l, a# Ttaceii: Kl, Fr, Mu, Bh Sk 

Main cunBlEtUBDts: None tfetfitrted : Aw* Mi W, Aw- 

Cu fif tliff: niiltrf 90 ptr Ltiiif. * by Dr,. G- F, ClfiringbulU ^37. 

^^1 ^ Fnr a liiragram cif tMa tc4!hnic|ii£, acc Vtksri^ 

r. p. iw r. .. p. fig, 40. 
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to the surface. The xt-vo zones of pattern on each side show both herringbone 
vermicular designs. These, however, arc not the same as the original surface, for. 
having regard to the state of the blade, it %vas unfortunately deemed necessary to seek 
out all traces of rust s<* that the original surface ^vas entirely removed, and what is 
left is the pattern of the level of the screw at various stages farther down. I he 
difference between the appcanuicc of the sword when found, and after this cxeep- 
rionally thorough cleaning, may be seen by comparing the photographs pi. xxxni, a 
and h with c. In some of the patches where the patterning is lacking, there seems 
to he a plain background. If so, this must be a very thin core with the two patterned 
zones welded on to it on each aide. However, neither visual evidence nor the radio¬ 
graphs are sufficient to suhstantmte this conjecture. 

' The Scabbard, When found, a considerable amount of traces of wood adhered to 
the blade for about three inches below the crosspiece (pL xxxiu,rt and h) and there 
were smaller traces farther down. The fibres ran lengthwise, and the wood has 

been identified as oakJ r j 

Patteni-iveJding, As the practice of pattern-welding in the manufacture of sword 
blades went on in Europe from die second to the tenth century A.n., it is not sur¬ 
prising to find references to decorated blades in the heroic literature of that period 
in England and Scandinavia. Both the hilt and the blade of fine sw'ords were decor¬ 
ated, and in most cases where these weapons are descrilted in the Anglo-Saxon puem 
of it is impossible to be certain which part of the sword the poet is referring 

to by any specific w’ord.” In view of this ambiguity, it is often unprofitable from the 
arcliaeologtcal point of view to pursue the poet's imagination through tortuous 
linguistic paths. There seems to be no doubt of direct reference to ornamented 
blades, however, in 1 .2682 where Kaegling. Beowulf's sword, is called greEgmal i.e. 
‘grey^pattemed', and in L 1667 hrogiknnuti, i.e. "interlocked pattem'^robabiy a 
term borrowed from weaving. The type of sword which the author of Becacuif 
visualized roav have belonged to any period between about .A.t>, 500 and 700, but the 
aptness of weaving terms U> tlie pattern-welding process is so obvitms that similar 
expressions are to be found in Scandinavian poems of a later date.* 

From among the aword references in BemcuiJ it U perhaps worth noting that if 
aterutaum fall can be taken to indicate a twig pattern,^ and if wymiftdi^ hritigmM, 
and xccegs^'eord refer to waiy patterns on the blade, then here we have direct 
reference to tlic two main patterns displayed on pattem-welded swords, the difference 
being caused by the level of the nvist actually exposed. The blade of the Westminster 
swojxl is a typical example.' 

' rdeniifieJ bj Mr. J. R#ii»h.uiom, Kwiw of B<»wny. the foci v,iii tti Fact thiJSkiJijs of tin bLidfs {cf. k. C^p, 
Hririth MiwtfUin (Ntluril Hintoj^), »iid Mr. li. A, Hyde, ‘Beowulf and Attha*olo!iy', Ah^ieuai Atfhofobii}', i. 67). 
Keeper of Fkitanv, Natioiml Moattmi nf Wales. ' l^cc A. Liaro!. ‘Hlodrcflll «g nal‘. F'i'Any (1957)- 

» -Tff. L UkrS dyimfdh (ed. F- Klaebcr. [ijjo) where even ' KJaeber. oji. at. p. 185. hit cf. Hytm, Snsk* *wortU 

tht mcanifig Ot this word is doubtful i/diA iftiJicato ^ iiiid hnitr^hrtrrLfc !i> Bcpwulf . Studin^ ixkviUt 4 * 

unction in onliTur of tone effeins, uid tfTfm may mcaji (45^ . 

•serpent" or ctMild he tbr word for the sbdirwb imims ' Por dia^aams of (tieddlemnt pattern* ohiainahle from 

and Ttirmi "red’. As vk know the bladci iittuiiUy )iad a Boew, see A. t'ranLc-ljinufd,'l,a fiihricaiimi ds epe» 

'sbluino jrrpcntinc forms' and there hi no evidence ihsrt dauuiffi^ »n epoque* m^mviitpietinc d. cartdio^enne, 
the An^f>-atxons tmeird these blades with a red coloui- Ptjtyt ^rudi, t«^ iniiiie, nns, t-i-J (tiHij). figs. » imJ 9: 
lag, the former mcaniiig ahuuW be nooepled—ihal is, if Liesiul. op, at, fig. i- 








Fiq. 2, The Palace of WetimiiMitef Sword ( j). 
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Considerable attention has recently been paid to the method \ised by tlie smiths** 
and M. France-Lanord came to the conclusion that bands composed of alternate mm 
and steel layers were roiled, folded or twisted, ground down, and welded together to 
make the decorative arones.= The steel produced the light parts of the pattern and the 
iron the dark streaks. More recently M, Janssens-* suggested a method of wmtnng a 
tliin rod closely round a larger, five-sided rod, the resulting composite rod then being 
trimmed and cut in half with a saw before final welding into a blade. The mam 
objection to this U that although the procedure of sawing an iron rod in half longiUidm- 
ailv would not have been impossible, it would have been a difficult and, moreover, 

an unnccessiiry procedure. ^ 11 j » 

A series of experiments in the actual making of a complete pattem-weiaed sworu 
have been carried out by J. VV, Anstee of the Museum of English Rural Life (I niyer- 
siri’ of Reading), and his practical experience has produced some interesting results/ 
Of the three methods suggested by France-Lanord, it seems chat, while the metal 
strips may be twisted, they m ay not easily be rolled or folded. Moreover, the use 
of filler rods is neccssaiv, because when twisted, a bundle ol three flat strips leaves 
considerable hollows in' the screw, whereas if a rod with a section of more equal 
measurements is packed on each side, it fills the grooves in the screw. Further, 
wrought iron only was used in his experiments, and although after welding the 
familiar light and dark patterning was evident, analysis showed no appreciable 
difference in the carbon content of tlie different coloured metals. It seen^ that the 
pattern was produced by the difference of the slag inclusion at the welds in rehition 

to the other parts of the rods. ^ 

The ancient smith, too. might have worked with iron strips only, instead of iron 
and steel alternately, but there is a tradition of the use of the two types of metal 
according to the Arab writer Riruni who was describing the swords of die Vikings 
in Russia/ All indications available point to the Frankish kingdoin. probably the 
Rhineland, as an important manufacturing centre of these complex blades, and they 
were probably often exported as blades only, the hilts being added at their dt^tination. 
In recent years, however, the examination of blades by radiography has increased, 
and the high incidence of pattern-welding revealed suggests that native smiths, too, 
were capable of this type of work. 

LITHaATtfflE ON COMP. 4RATIVE CONTINENTAL SWORDS 

As early as 1919 J. Petersen made a comprehensive study of swords found In 
Norway which belong to the Viking period,*’ and came to the conclusion that many 
of the weapons discussed were made tn Norway, hut many also must have been 
imported. It is not always clear which these were, but in some cases where the hilts 
are richly decorated it is possible to identify the country^ of origin. 'Fhe Rhineland 

■ Lieaief. vp- «>■ 4 nd the lilaatUTc ([UUIkI ilirfc; al«(i * ill Nitivt, dxx^-iil 14.13-4- 

E. Sal In. U fhriliicitLiK m^riKVtgk’JKe, m 57 Uerniancn UKh 

* A. iFrauce-Latitmt, op. at. .Arabischen Benchien de» JahrhundeiTs’, ZritKhnft 

* M- Jflflaatnu.’Eisai dt reconatiiuiion d'un protcild de der I}twtS£him .VfwjrwWijMrtr (ittelUtka/f, \c (1936), 

fah rir-jTlnn de* lames diunassik*', Ctmorruitan, »nd JL Sdin, 1)^. at. pp. 90 If. 

iij 1 111^8} 1; * h PelitMU. De Wjrjfa Viiangerperti, 1919. 
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was respomible for several of the belter products^ and towards the end of the ninth 
century hilts splendidly decorated with silver and niello and witfi cun''ed giiards> like 
the hilt of tlic sword found at Abingdon,' proclaim the source of supply as southern 
England, Some of the w'capons were no doubt acc|uired during atiniial plundering 
excursions, but the existence of considerable trade between the Rhineland and the 
Vikings in these and other wares is certain. 

Petersen began by discussing the swords in use during the transition period between 
the Migration period and Viking times. To this belong his Types A and 13 and also 
two swords which he decided to group as Special Type i.- One of thi^e, from 
Steinsvik, Lodingen (his fig. 56), was ornamented with inset plates in gripping-beast 
style, bordered by inlaid wire strips, some of which arc braided. This arrangement of 
three panels of decoration interspersed with vertical parallel wires is unusual, but 
corresponds to that on the Westminster sword, 

The Steinsvik sword guard, however, has a surface that is curved hut not keeled. 
This keeling combined wntb wide elliptical horizontal section and vertically inlaid 
wires are characteristics belonging to another of Petersen’s types—bl, which has 
a wide-sectioned upper hilt and triangular ponmicl. Fills is the largest group of 
Viking swords and was in use from A.D. 800 to 950. The striped ornamentation, 
however, was usually an overall one, either in simple stripes or geometric patterns, 
only occasionally splitting into tliree horizontal divisions.’^ Other types of similar 
form, such as D and E, are also easily distinguishable by their decoration, and lie 
beyond the range of related designs. Amongst his earliest group of Viking swords 
Petersen alsr> pointed out one sword as a Special Type 2 (his fig, 72), which in 
view of its tripartite pommel, keeled guards, and striped inlay is also of interest here. 

It was not until 1934 that any appreciable additions were made to this part of 
Petersen’s imposing survey. In this year* Gutorm GjcssLng^ brought forward the 
information that since Petersen wrote, six more swords of his Special^ ^ 
been found, and three related examples, tliereby providing a sufficient body of 
evidence for a recognizable ri'p^' Some of tliese bore no traces ot ornament, but a 
few were decorated. 

With the Steinsvik sword Gjessing compared the hilt from the River Escaut near 
'Fermonde in Belgium," and this is in fact a vtr>* near parallel to the Westminster hilt 
also. The scheme of oniament on the guards bears close comparison : there are three 
bronze plates, each in tw'o sections, but with the difference that the division of the 
pattern each time comes on the carination and does not cany over It ^ in the case 
of tlie side panels of the Westminster sw^ord. The device in each panel is an S-scroll, 
and the ends and intervening spaces are tilled with vertically Inlaid wires. Wrtical 
inlaid wires cover the tripartite pommel and a thick beaded band divides the segments, 

' Pre^imialjr called tht WailiiiBfutd swoTil; llra«- fcUuwn w l»eidg omainailMl 'si-Lth plitcs, hut this 

MilfotU, iijjft, pi. SKI. B, ’ Pticraiift, p. 63 twtm# to he a tnislale Iii« refenent.'fi to t>*!o Museum 

3 'niuti: are, hesmer, ciiiotph.-* t»f cIdsci eoniicstuji No. 'C 15917 Gonkr nhmH^cr, Akli.* itctusUy refer* to 
whti pniielktl scliemcs like the avtord ftwm Spjrdingsee, s wmi^Ed^ fathead vvitH inliiid aijv^ pistes. 

LiickrtBinen, Kt-^H msbuiy, East Ffiwsia, whert the (l«vve * G. G)esiitg, t^M* . , u 

siripcfe i* liivulrd Into 4 ctntnd pafitil of * dt £} a/* icxi 

by wires:scxiiii ^ 11^37), S5; H. SbetcLig. J ikin^ iv 

itl. Otily tiiw H hilt rtirntioriErd by Pi 1^+1 fig- St* 
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A rather different group of swords, but nevertheless belonging to the same general 
type, and of special reference to the one being snidied, was later singled out by 
Arbman as occurring in Stveden, principally on GodantL^ The pommels arc trilobed 
and the decoration consists of inlaid wires in stripes and brass plaques. 

The arrangement of the inlay on these guards varies somewhat from previously 
mentioned swords in that llie scheme consists of three horiiiantal zones. This is a 
relic of the Merovingian swwd w hich first had only wooden guards; later the ivooden 
guard was sandwiched between two metal plates riveted together,- and alter that the 
threefold composition was retained even w^heo the filling in the sandwich was also 
made of metal.* I’he central brass band hears geometric figures or an inscription, 
and in the case of the hilt from Stora Ihre, Gotland, Grave 363, ^ a partem giving the 
impression of a continuous tendril scroll. This seems to he a poor copy of the leaf- 
scroll in the central pane! of the hill fmm Mannheim* which stands very close to 
the scroll on the Westminster sword* for, aldiougli the scale is smaller, eadi wave of the 
scroll contains a leaf divided into two parts, one circular and the other triangular. 
Arbman assigned a date in the last part of the eiglith century to the group on tlie 
basis of the associated finds with one of the Gotland swords, but considered some to 
he ninth-century products, 

Salnio, writing in 1938 on the weapons of the Merovingian period in Finland, 
illustrated tliree hilts whicl) have a hearing on this inquiry. One, from Kaarina, 
Ristimaki,^ belongs to Sf>ecial Type i* and altliough in u bad state, it is possible to 
sec that the decoration is arranged in panels as on the Steinsvik sword. An unusual 
detail of similarity to the Westminster guard is the placing of the wires in the terminal 
panels in a horizontal instead of a vertical direction. According to Salmo, the other 
finds in the horseman ^s grave from which the sw'ord comes indicate the turn of the 
Merovingian and Viking periods, i.e, the beginning of tlie ninth century at the latest. 
To Petersen^s Special Type 2 he attributes two Fi nnis h swords^ which have shorter 
guards. 

The name 'Mannheim Type* w'as suggested by Professor Jankuhn for the group 
of swords closely related to the one found in the Rhine at hlannheim and which is 
the finest and probably also the earliesr of the type. Even this can be further sub¬ 
divided into two main typological and clironological groups. The swords from 
Neuburg and Grave 363 at Srora Ihre follow the style of the Mannheim hilt by reason 
of thdr low broad pommels and imitations of the running-foliage pattern, and they^ 
probably come from the Frankish area in the second half of the eighth century, Tlie 
other division has a higher pommel, sometimes tTclljs-pattern inlay, and is later. A 
small group of tJiree swords bears inscriptions or had copies of tliese. 

In 1952 Aner, writing about the chamber-graves of Flaithahu, mentioned the 
sword in the boat-chamber grave excavated by Knorr* which belongs to Petersen's 

' Arfwifln. 1957, pft. 2 jS-‘22. MI-13. Abb. jb. 

BclmKr. Tiif. itn, ‘ /Wj/. pp, 114-16, 'tat. *. a. XVI. 1, 

* ifti^ 'ruT. xt-V], 4. ‘ t^37» Wi, I. * Fr. Kndn. ^BtmlSiaiTinirrgrBb siidlich der Otdaibui^ 

^ Ibid, pi. bH. s u and A. hfi Sclitcutvig', Mitt, J, Anthrfrp; IVf, 

* II Silituj, ''Die W'flfiicii dej JVIerowingerzcit ui Finn- xU ^ 

land'. FtitsAa FitiumHiittfSremnfifHJ, TYdiA^i/r, xlii (1938), 
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Special Type i, and in a footnote he suggested shortly a classification of these swords' 
into four groups. His Grtmps I and II represent a division of Special Type i into an 
undecorated of the first half of the eighth century continuing into the second 
ha 1 f , and a richly decorated type of about a.d. 8 oo. Tlie Special Type i Is divided 
into the Mannheim type of the second half of the eighth century continuing into 
the nintli, and l'eterscn*s Special Type z is grouped with the Finnish swords of the 
early ninth century. 

Otlier authors who have touched upon this subject are: Wheeler,* Nordman,* La 
BaLitne,^ and HofFm^cr,* but in these instances a much larger framework was 
involved, and only a minor part assigned to liilts of relevance here, 

DISCUSSION 

Since tivo examples of these swords were first noticed in Nonvay by Petersen, the 
niimher of others found, both in Scandinavia and on the continent, not only makes 
their southern origin become more evident, but also makes it increasingly necessary- 
to distinguish variants. From the examples published so far it is piiasible to elucidate 
the follotving: 

The two lults Petersen called Saertyp i and Saertyp 2 are similar inasmuch as they 
both have fairly short, straight guards, and a separate trilobed pommel, and for this 
reason students have found it difecult to keep them distinct. It seems, howe%-er, that 
the clearest distinction is that In Special 'Fype i the hvo ^de lobes of the pommel have 
a dip in the profile so that the shape is very near to the original animal snout of earlier 
swords. The side lobes of Special Type 2 are, on the contrary* completely con\'ex 
and seem less likely to be descended from animaLheaded originals. This will be 
taken as the basis of dilferentiati<»n between the two types, which are here styled 
Group I and Group 2. One other characteristic has not been stressed, but appears 
to be of almost etjual importance. This is the horizontal section or plan of the hilts, 
not usually visible on published photographs. In the following discussion, the Group 
1 has a plan of straight, parallel rides with rounded ends, but this is exceptional, 
and is the forerunner of the later PetersenK type on which the guards are longer. 
All the rest of Group t have lenticular sections. In Group 1 the lenticular section 
occurs in subdivisions («)* (A), and (r), but in the case of some of the Mannheim type 
and in the 2 (i) hilts where the surface is not keeled, tiic ends of the guards are 
rounded so that the plan is oval. 

Group T 

(fl) The famous sword found at Suffelwdhcrsheim near Strasbourg* (pi. xxxiv, a, 

' E, Auer, 'Das K]iinntert!ral»rti:ld von liaiiKabu', ' A. B, Hnffmcjcx, Middulalderntr Tttirggedc jrrvrri/, 
Qjfff, s (1953), rti-rt5:isi5eniilcita4.p, tii. i (1954), aS-jo. Ttw fWTiT< d. Itf, fkanfirc) tist Type 

* K. t M, Wlscclcf, pgi7), 34. t' r«5(jgn[»ol by Jinlcuhn ** twUingiRg tn tbe 

These swiwda seem 10 be uibmefged, 4 tl<iri|r vviili Petensen Mannhrin? group (hia Taf. i. ^), TLn hilt referted to inv 
Typci D «id E. (13 his Type ill. P- ay as po$»hty fwTng ope of the .Sptrdal I’ypc t appears 

* f. A. Nordman, ‘Vapnen t Nordena fomtid' in B. froin thcdtawingln .S, MiiUcr. 4 ^ 7 * 

'rhordemiin, V^pftt 4^ ^ 'Vp'' 

‘ P. La Batitne, ’Die Wtkbigerwil auf den N'onl- ♦ I.. Hndtnwhmil,/KevIfl/r/Adwr ww, ffei/. IVmsI, 
fiivaiachen Inaclo', J^b. iki ,\or^riefittIiat Vernat fur iii, Ucfi id, Tut iv, a a aiui 6. 
flatHoikitH/it uhJ llfimalliebe, ludx ([Q53), 13. 
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fig. 3.1) dearly belongs to a period later tlian the Merovingian in view of the weight 
and iiiiie of its pommel, but its ornamentation cannot be far divorced froi[i that 
period. Its guards and pommel are decorated in a technique of brass wires inlaid in 
iron in the form of S-shaped animals reminiscent of the large Burgundian iron bncklc- 
plates of the seventh century. T^'lie garnets used for the eyes and the ornamental 
rivets on the hilts bdong to the same time. Although undecorated, the s\v<ird from 
Vestre Grini, Gjerpen, Telemark {fig. 3, 2), is very similar, and is dated by associated 
finds to the eighth centuryd The guards of both swords are fiat-sided with round 
ends in horizontal section. An intermediate stage m de%’^cl<ipment to die K type is 
shown by the sword from 0stby, Sigdal, Buskerud* (fig, 3,3), where the guards are 
longer, and the pommel of similiir shape although fiA-e-lobed,^ 

(ft) All the rest of Group i have guards elliptical in shape. Among diose undecorated 
is the one fnim Skjonnt (Nore, Busk.) illustrated by Petersen,* a single-edged sword 
from Xedre Bakkene, Ulnes. Kord Aurdal, Opland (fig 3,4), believed to be associated 
w ith an object of the first part of die eighth century, anti a onc-edged stvord from 
Nijstegkd, Lesja, Opland^ (fig, 3. 5). Ail these have a keeled surface to the guards. 
Thdr find-spots, lack of decoration, and the two single-edged blades point to a likely 
origin in Non\ny, 

(c) Hilts of the same shape hut decorated with metal wires inlaid vertically may 
be grouped together. One of the swords trora Buxtehude'* has a pommel, upper ^ard, 
and also the remains of a U-shaped chape inlaid with bronze wires. According to the 
reasoning set out by Jankuhn, tliis was a Sa\on cemetery in use in die seaind half 
of die eighth ccnairy. 'Hie Norwegian sword from Halle, Tanum, Bninlanes, 
Vestfold (pi. XXXV. fl, %. 3. 6), is dated by accompanying finds to die eighth century.^ 
One of the ^vords from die boat-chamber grave at Haithahu is of this group, 
although originally allocated to Type K by Petersen. All its hih surface is covered 
with pairs of inlaid vertical wires alteniatdy wdiiteand yellow and the pommel lobes 
are marked off by beaded wire (pL xxxv,ifj.f The hilt from the Rhine at Spcyci^ (pi 
xxxjv, r, d, fig, 3( 7) also decorated with strijies, but because of its comparative size 
and superiority^ of execution should perhaps be pJacetl a litde later. In diis case the 
wir^ are beaten flat to make a smooth, plated surface, and the alternate stripes of 
white and yellow metal each consist of five inlaid wires. The lobes of the pommd are 
divided by stiver bands roughly cut in very- thick beading. 

(</) The Sieiiisvik (Hoi, Lodingfn, Nordland) sword (fig, 3,8, pi, xxxvi)'® is an out- 
Striding example of a Group 1 sword decorated not only with inlaid wires but also 
w’iih inlaid plates. Most of tfic wires are rcrtical and silver, hut on the aide lobes they 
are diagonal and the divisions between the lobes are emphasized by an inlaid plait o'f 


' njeselnj^, ir*j4, p. cqy sod pi. sxvi, g, C. 

^ iCK^ 

^ Tbc Bwntd ill LetUrn tmiAeum, Tl. af. l\\ 

fig. tkcfvijiU'itl HiiiJi jtvkcl c^\\& b likely of 
Tnncn ftic sKBic dme (lit SuifrlwirLbtediDim md 
dcmnnAtnu^ iXinriL^xirnis benveen Mtrosirt|vidii 
ni^urft> frpeeig] Vyp*! i awd Type H. 

' Petenwri, 191^, % 55; 1(^54, 

' Gj^aaing, 1^34, 107. C, ^419^. I'mv. OUa, Arhok 


Nt, 27. 2. 

* LindcrwiltniilH, op. n/. Bd. 4, Taf. 6 q, Ahb. a. 

’ iyj4, 107, pi. JOfvn, A: L'nir. OfiU. Afboft 

fig. 19, 

' F. Kiinft, <*/i,/If. Titf. nil, z; Ancr. o/*, fif. Abb. 19; 
Ptrersoi, 1919, iia 

* Undenachniii, «/i. Wl. ifi, licit.«. Taf, fr, liiAiiilA. 
PctcrscH, 1U19, p. *5, hg. 56; H. HheTclig, Otfti^rg, 

ti>, fig. 2i|i4it 3 i)d h. 



Fio. 3. Gnmp tir; Ik Su^twcihcrehenn, nm Vesne Gnni, Gjnpeo, Tettmark; 3, Oaihj, Si^lat, 

Buikeruil. Cmup ifr: ^ Ncdre Bskkficie, \'onl Aiurdtil, OfiluRtl; 5 . N^eg&rd, Lr^ Ofdindl. Grmjp ur 6 . BtlLc, 
VwtfbJd^ 7. KbiAc Sp«7ci« Girmp id: 8. Btebsifvik, l.iicdiji{^ NurtUaml; 9. Illi*eriii 7 Jobttf, Sotgit 

KjonEaitt. Group^ za: ip^ BMae si JVbnnhfum. Group afr: it. Wjjkbij Duitmedif, HoHonil. Gioup ju: 12. Tcimoiiile^ 
^Igiuat (|). 
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reJ aiic! white mttal, and a piatt of filigree mres beside it. On each guard there art- 
three rectangular yellow-bronze plates bordered by inlaid plaits, and a similar, longer 
plate lies vertically along die centre of the pommel. These plates are decorated with 
an early version of the gripping-beasi style, for each panel contains a human-headed 
or animal-headed quatlniped. The surface of the guards is convex but not keeled 
According to Petersen its accompanying axe and spear indicate a date before the 
Viking period, and the sword itself is likely to have been made about A.n, 800. The 
same type of axe was abo found widi a sword at Haheim' (Jobter, Sogn og Fjordane) 
(fig. 3, 9. pi, 'K\xvii,a) ami. although there is no decoration left, it ts evident from the 
photograph dial inlay of wires and plates tvas arranged in much the same way, the 
only difference being that the surface of the guattb is carinated. The type is even 
found in Finland, at Ristimaki, Kaarina,* where the inlay is similar but in copper 
only, and the wires on the ends of the guards are horizontal, 'DiU weapon belongs 
to a richly furnished horsemanb grave no later than the beginning of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. The pattern on the plates is not distingubhable, but b ffatter than the grip¬ 
ping beasts of Steinsvik, and may well have been the less plastic kind of decoration 
on the plates of another sword of the type from the Meuse, near Aalhurg, Holland* 
(pL SiXVTi, 5 , r). Here there are vertical wires only on t he guards, but diere b a vertical 
plate in the centre of the pommel with a design worn and indistinct in detail, but part 
of which is a backward-glancing animal of the kind seen on strap ends of the pcricid 
in Holland,* and related to those on the Tassilo chalice.^ 


Group 2 

(rt) ,Antong the Special Type z is the group of swords studied in detail by Professor 
Jankiihn and called the Mannheim type after the find-spot of the finest of them (pL 
fig, 3,10) anti even within tlib, two categori(^ with anotlier subsidiary were 
delineated by him. The most distinctive feature of this group is the division of the 
hilt surface into three horizontal zones for the purpose of decoration, Some of die 
guards are of oval section with rounded ends. e,g. Buxtehude,'' as well as four of 
the Swedish swords,’ white others are lenticular,'* Although the Mannheim type is 
easily distinguishable, it includes variants and these range from the end of the eighth 
to the beginning of the ninth century. 

The sword listed by Arbman (pi. 69) and Jankuhn (Abb. i) under Anriim, Holland, 
did not come from that grave, as wa.s pointed out by Shetelig, Vikiiig, AnXlquitm^ iv, 


* 1^154, p- tKltC 2 . 

- Fintka Fornm. xli (191H], nr, f\g. jti, 

* l^ideTi MuBcutn^ K. 194^,12,1. \\\ C. Bfvarp 'Acht 
Friihnuttrbltrfljchc Bchwmcr diaii Kljk^UMiim vqJi 
Ouillitrdcn tu Leid«i\ Amkfia 

Fiiis Fremerstii/tJ DO. 6 + Taf* ij. 6 , Tmf. i jp 6 ^- 

* Haaelnlft 19511 Abb. ji, Tat^ 15, 4. 

" This *wnTd hM« tetTnllj hteo nientbned hy PrnfesvTr 
Warner ^ ' FrliblL2rulingisi!he ailvi'rdhniiLgr von R^U-dr: 
(Oldenburg)', Gcrmajaiii, ii^vU (1959)^ ontn 30, 

with the sufurtsiiuii rhmr iht pbte is re-used^ 
wilh the othfrr p^mnurhi of dim type shows thiit u iltTuraied 
plaU b rMirmsJ in a poadirtii. \ht plUi^ 

fus been clrsrvccl «iiK< I n in 1958, luiii Fnikisor 


Wcmtrr tells me that luj reajjiaii for tiimkiiig it is m re-y*ed 
piece is ihai The is citt off and incohipktu. 

* JaDkoho, ^ 939 - ^3; The low cr cLuird isTTJisshapen 
Ity citii til i certuin e\tcnt, jiud nnylmve had slightly 
llafter aides dum the upper guard- 

' Siiiida, Gotltuiik Cot lands Fm-jiaal Itiw E. rgi^p 
.^hrmui* 1937. Till, 6B. 3; 3 i. Ihre, Gotland, Gtuve 194, 
SHM Athniaii^ Tiif. 63 , 2; Birfca Gfav£ 

ArbiJiAii, 65* h'p adid Gilvtci Glstiiklaudp Inv. 13179, 
Arbman^ p- 1:10. 

* St^ rhft^ GoLlmd, Grave 363. Aihnmn, Tai. 63 ,. l; 
Bur^ luinmelunda. Ootitiid, |iiv% 16905 t Goliand. 
Arhmani Taf. 4. 
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107 and 117, The sword has recently been cleaned and its appearance may be seen 
from fig, 4 which corrects earlier illustrations and descriptions. Its provenance is 
Dc Wierhuizen, gem. Appingedam. (Groningcr museum v, Stad cn Lande, inv. 
nr. 1911. vL 1.)* 

The later Petersen Type K hilts with their eionpted guards and five-sectioned 
pommels no doubt owe much to this type, and it is sing^arly likely also that the 
foliate scroll of the Mannheim sword gave rise to the scroll-dccorarion sometimes 
adorning Type X-* although the technical method of achievii^ it is different. 

In connexion with the Mannheim typc» one other sword imported into England at 
this early date should be mentioned. This is the sword found at Reading. Berks. 



Fic, 5* Mwrhujvcni 45011. 

Wingmn, Grtndugieti (p. 

(pi. .xxxviii,^)^ together witli the skeleton of a man and a horse. 'Hie sword now 
seems to be lost, bin the draw ing and description published in 1867 give a credible 
version of its appearance. No scale is provided, hut the grip is said to be toi> small 
for a man, and ‘*l’he pommel and guard are formed of a metal resembling pale ctipper. 
inidd with silver, the former being ornamented with what appear to be imperfectly 
executed figures of men and anim ats^ Both the upper and lower surfaces of the lower 
guard arc ornamented witli stamped circles. However, from the drawing of the top 
surface of the upper guard showing four rivet holes but no decoration, it is evident 
that this was originally cov'ered by 3 pommel. l*he threefold horizontal division of 

’ Fig, 4 a lak«i fwnn Ailiktving hj^ Mr . J. Vper, Amen- tif this type, 
fitmt, who is prepohng ihe *wofJ fct pubUcutioo. and * t^ravraafc, !Vfclhu», Norway. ^^ng. 1(91 

kimllv allcrwa nw to InJude the figure hert!. Sbec this Kilmainhun, It, fjlwidig, Vihng Aatiqftitia^ iii, fig. j; 
dfawrtig was made, war**have been foujict af two TfCTticBl BaliindciTT Crannog, *6*^. figa. and Pfnt, 

bmdb <10 the c^tral ctcgmeni of ihr pomoicl tiimlUr to hi^h C, t 

tl»e horbnntiil hsutib on iht gitarcii. Mt* Ypey bIso cmUa toy Viullet-lc-DiiCT Dtcfttiwiifltri ^ mMlitr Jranf/ui^ \\ 365. 

1 A B Pi thff lyn fifWijk mj Tliiiii'nitjgd^e ^ iili^ 4^^^ Merkt- fa 

whieK tins Hilt yet b«n ctcanied, but ilso lo be Vihng Antiipdti^^ ti, 7i>-8o. 
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tlic guards contains vertical lines in the outer zones, and horizontal lines at the ends 
of the inner zone, which have the appearance of inlaid wires, and, judging from the 
original description, these may have been silver wires inlaid in hronze.' The central 
panel must have been in grippiiig-beasi style, and should be compared witli the 
panels in the Steinsvik hilt (fig. 3, 8).* It is no doubt later than the Mannheim and 
Steinsvik sw'ortls,, probably belonging to the early part of the ninth century. I'hc 
shallowness of the burial—only 2-3 ft, below the surface—together with the absence 
of any grave goods except the sword which was hidden by the carcase of the horse, 
may indicate the hasty burial of either an Anglo-Saxon or an early Viking, 

(6) Along with Petersen^a example of Special Type z from Rimstad (his fig. 72) 
should be placed another hilt with inlaid vertical W'ires from Wijk bij Duurstede, 
Holland (fig. 3, ii, pi. xxxix.a),^ and one from Kalum^, Kalanti,'* Finland, both of 
which have keeled guards, lenticular in section. Another hill from 'riikinummi, 
Pernio, Finland, has a curved surface to the guards and an oval section,* Keeled 
guards with ov;il section are to be seen on the hiti from Maarlmlzcn, gem. Win- 
sum, Groningen (fig, 5J,“ The ornamentation corresponds to that in Group i (c) 
above. 

A sword from Esthonia is undecorated save for small hollows in the side of the 
pommel in a ptwition likely for anima! eyes, but would seem to be generally simitar 
cither to this or the previous group.’ There is also a copy of this kind of hilt in walrus 
tusk and vrhaicbonc on a sword from Rosoy, Nordiand, Norway,* where the pommel 
and upper guard arc cut in one piece with "a perforation through each side lobe, 

(c) Although the sword from the River Escautat Terraonde (fig, 3,12, pL xxxix,/i) 
is similar to the preceding class, its inlaid plates put it in a ditferent categorywhich 
corresponds to Group 1 (d) above. The Westminster sword must be grouped with it, 
but differs in that the inlaid wires originally gave the effect of smooth plating, while 
the Termonde hilt was intended to be striped in appearance. As the Westminster 
guard is, on tlie whole, the same aliape as the Termonde lower guard, but slightly 
larger, the missing pommel and upper guard would no doubt also be proportionately 
heavier. In both t^ses the plattfs are of caiv'ed bronze, and in the recesses there are 
traces of a black inlay which once made up a smooth surface (pi. sl). Jl is un¬ 
fortunate that both of these swords should lie river finds, as well as the Mannheim 


' Cf* ihe iLFTSTij^meni m the of ibe from 

Hirka Gm^ .^rhinsti, Ahhr, 36, 

= A Wf 4lcvE!iipfiien* » prolwblc iti the lUrcr gtJurd 
Irtim HaUmfi, FdShefllictg. Arbiiun, Tiif, it^ 5, cL alio 
TaJ‘42,1. 

* Letdci) K 1936.^1 i-ij \\\ C. Hrsat, op. 

«>. lift, Taf. I Jl 5 ami 14, f. 

* Fotnm. Tidskri/t^ Tflf. Ji, a, 

* Old. xll, Tof. JtsT, i, ' 

lliti to \yc the siA'ord publialitd b¥ Shtleiigx 

Vihn^ iv, fig. 78, with the prov^rumcc 

En|ft|btrrt^ gem. Ntrnldijk tifOiiiJigcrn, inv, nr, 1^96. 

T\w frutH ErkgG^rt, hfmsver, h a hirr iiLRlief^ 
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me the above iTifonnEiion nitd a dfftwtng from which 
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^ A- M. TangTCtJ, ‘Ett viktifjt eariLln dfaki foriifuml fnm 
av meUtmta jaiTLaldcrn', Fiksks xsx 

* TfnmuRj Atu&oum z4y.»o. 
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w*i «di1 m be an MurnciL hiii Pmfeaaof IWrnci- tells mr 
that art pontT of thii type- there^ Anpihcr hill referred to 
In this pntilkaiun^ fmm Hxrmi^es Gmve 243, is noi 
^mi^ATp iIju pommri betn^ a ihiPi disc divideiiti 

il is Lnici, imo thm- dcEiPniiive Ficliis by intaid wirej, bill 
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sword, which bears an identical leaf scroll to die London one. However, all indica¬ 
tions point towards the last pan of the eighth century for the SieiiisiiTic and Mannheim 
swords. The Westminster guard is heavier tlian any of these, its line inlay Is ham¬ 
mered to form a plate (a trait which becomes much more general in the ninth 
century),^ and its ornamentation is slightly more complex. All ol this suggests a date 
at about the turn of the century- 

Although these two groups fall into various sub-divisions, the final impression ts 
tiiat they arc hut members of a complete unit, for each bears some relation to at least 
one aspect of another. The datings which may be allocated arc all confined to the 
limits of one century, and apart from the basic resemblance in form some characteristics 
of detail may he traced throughout that time: the S-shaped animals on tlie Suffel- 
weihersheim hilt- for instance, may he ncfiectetl In the S-scroUs of the T'ermonde 
sword. The point is further stressed by the blach inlay present on some of die more 
ornate specimens. Samples of diis from the swords at Leiden, Termonde, Mannheim, 
and Westminster have been tested by Dr. Claringbull, and the results are similar in 
each case. .All of them show iron carbonate, the 'Fennonde ami Westminster hilts 
containing calcium carbonate as well, and the Mannheim hilt iron carbonate and iron 
hydroxide. The black inlays known to have been used by jewellers of the period arc 
limited to niello, with enamel as a possibility aldiough it has not yet been delected in 
this colour, and, judging from the chemical composition of the sword inlaj's, whatever 
this material might have been in its original state, quite clearly it can haA'c been neither 
of diese. The craftsman was unable to use niello because of the basic metal on which 
he was working, for it does nut seem possible to inlay niello on bronze." There is nn 
obvious explanation why a mixture of these two carbonates should he sulcahle tor 
producing a black inlay, 'There are tw’o reasons for assuming that this colour was in 
fact the one aimed at: the colour in eacli case at the present moraent is bbek, and, 
moreover, it was the most common background colour of patterns in metal, and was 
usually carried out in nidlo. 'The fact tSiat tills queer composition was used in four 
cases may be a strong point in favour of emanations from a single workshop. Our 
knowledge of the inlays of this period is not based on widespread scientific investiga¬ 
tion, however, and it may be that the use of this type of biaeJe inlay is more common 
than suspected, 

A large number of the blades are pattern-welded, as might he expected <»f a class 
of swords showing a high standard of ornamentation on the hilts. Perhaps in some 
cases the hilt and blade were fixed together before export. 

.As to (ibtribution (fig. ()}, the census must lie so full of gaps as to be a very faulty 
basis for drawing conclusions, for, apart from omissions in colk-ction, durit^ the 
decades before and after .\J>, 800 people were still putting treasured posaessiom in the 
graves of ihcir relations in some parts of Eun*pe and Scandinavia, but not in others. 
River finds depend on the cliancea of modem dredging. In the case of the Mannheim 
tvpc the distribution enabled Professor Jankiihn tentatively to suggest a Rlimish 

* NrvcrthclcfSi, tfictc U a hiit of die Bcootid h.t\f 3* 53^ 

of ihc seA’enth ociituiy pklcd in Lliifi vrire; J* Wcrneii A- A- MtMif, 'NttUri\ i, 2 (1^53)^ 57' 

i>0r Aliimetrmtthf nm BuLtch Till* 
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origin for the earlier division, and for the later one which tended to stretch into the 
Baltic a more northern source such as Hedcby was regarded as not impossible. 

Bearing in mind the close relationship between Group 1 and Group z, one neverthe¬ 
less cannot fail to be struck by the two distinct lines of distribution thet' follow. 
Group 1 following an almost exclusive line south-north from the upper Rliine to 
Norway, and Group z a more widespread scatter, but with a west-east concentration 
from southern England to Finland. If this obsen-ation can bear any weight, then it 
may rq^rcsent two sources and two main trading routes. For it is trade which is 
illustrated by these find-spots. Group 1 appearing in the Upper Rhine and near 
Dorestad. Hedeby, and Kaupang, and its hinterland. Group z also appears on the 
Rhine, and connects the trading ports of London, Dorestad, Hedeby, and Birka with 
calls at coastal ports roH/e, as well as Kaupang, Gotland, and the East Baltic. 
The spread of these swords is due to the peaceful movements of trade in the eighth 
century just before the main Viking expeditions for plunder.' 


ANGLO-SAXON SWORDS 

The hilt of the Westminster sword, then, may be placed with confidence in a scries 
of swords in widespread use in north-western Europe during the eighth century. 
But it is necessary to see what relationship, if any, it bears to the swords in use at 
that time in this country. Here we come up against e.\treme scantiness of material, 
for grave finds are completely lacking, and it is just too early for Viking piunderers 

* Tht d^lHhiiticirt mriy pm&ilfiy extend fo Wwtptwiiiit W. Wmkjdfimifi bslU itue ikm may ^ tjns «r 
tkVQ ainuhr blits al tht cemetery of 
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tf) Juive them in graves after they had retumed home laden with biHityJ 

Yet there arc some significant parallels, and the first of these is the litll found in 
Fetter T^^ane, London {pis, \LI, AJl that remains is part of tlie silver-sheet 

or nam ental covering la the pommel, upper guard, and upper half of the grip. There 
must have been a lower guard also, similar but slightly larger, and another set of 
panels co correspond to the upper grip would make the total length of space for the 
hand 9 2 cm,, \ihich is a iionnal-fiized grip for a one-handed sword. The drawing 
lA'iiich attempts such a reconstruciion in the British Museum Guide to Angto-Saxon 
Antiquifiest fig. 112, is a likely version, with the exception that die lower guard would 
have been longer and with a pair of dome-headed rivets like dial on the upper guard. 

The pommel seems to have been completely gilded but is in many places worn 
down to the silver base, A central domed knob is tianked by two row^s of three 
dotne-headed rivets in c)dindrical collars diminishing in size towards the ends, the 
end rivets being presumably functional to fasten the pommel to the upper guards, 
and the inner ones being dummies.^ Apart from the filigree wires separating these 
rivet segments, all decoration is concentrated on the two sides of the central knob. 
One side is exclusively occupied by a series of wavy curls like locks of hair, a motif 
which reappears on die odier side, but at the botmrn there are also a pair of birds' 
heads with curling beaks and with eyes drawn out to a point tailing off into a tendril. 
At the top is aniidier pair of [birds’ heads with beaks curling upwards, and in die 
centre, although worn, it seems possible to distinguish a top view of an animal head 
with snoitt and curling ears like those common to strap-end terminals,< 

The upper and under side of the guard art covered by a stiver sheet : round the 
outer edge and bent in to overlap these sheets is a gilt fluted t>and, zones along the 
edges being raised with diagonal striping, (jirding the central line of this is a silver 
rib. pair of dome-headed rivets with filigree collars project on the under surface 
of the guard. The central convex band round the grip is raised in a gill zigzag dt^sigii 
with traces of black inlay in the recesses. 

On each side of the grip covering is a different design carried out in a flat surface 
finish, where the chiselled-out recesses are filled with inlays of black. A vigorous, 
gaping biped flings its limbs w^ide, and lashes its tail round in a sweeping circle: its 
liody is formed by a square witfj incurved sides and its joints are spiral ; shark-like 
fins jut from its tail,' In direct contrast to the dynamic power of the lines of this 
dramatic animal is the dainty leaf-hearing stem which sprouts like an ear from behind 
the beast’s ey'e and meanders gently, wandering off into branches and a variety of 
leaves, until the tender shtwit at the end lies within the monster's bite. The contrast 
within the design ts further accentuated by the smooth silver sheen of the animal 

' Kcrtnncea k* fl«iord> arc fift iii liicranu? ai tbit ArcL biiT 119^3-4), fig. jj; T. t). Kctidnck, 

duly tkic. bill it inu.‘<t httve Iwiui oni: ivith jiuinfiUtDvi* Arf (1938), p. )H9, pi. l.xxis. 

urnamuni tluii tl« Ktjnti&h «evc Abba lueaiiivncd in hi* ’ 'I’lwi hilt i* tecuiutructtrd tK» * wtwHlcn CfiTf, /hi tbyt 

viiJl nboni S35, for he t«ed its value very triah; F. E. l!ie inside U not vi^hle. 

Hanner, KngliAi Hiftarwal Uttcummn (ii}T4}i p, 4. < e.g.'lalnome, Btoiidstcd, 1924, toS. 

' P..S,A. Dui 0910), Jffi-J, fig. z; V.CJI. Looiitm, ^ There- i* tin binJ't licud nnmedimcly behind the 

t, 154; 8..\L dutde in Angln-Saxim .dfrtL/KrVj'u (1943), p. aninuil'* headju on lire drawing in R,M. tn Angto- 
93, fiR. Hi: J. Bfnndsteil Earty Engtith ntmmrnt (1914), SiAxm Anti^tiei, loS; thi* k nwvlv the enntimiatiriR 
p. T 44 . fig- 119: H. A. Smith. ‘EmmptcH of Anglian An', of the tail after it ha^ pasanJ uniier the'beaatV head. 
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Itself with wire-Jike niello inlay,' and the much more broken gilt surface of the leaves 
set in larger spaces of blacker maierial* 

A similar scheme of antithesis is found on the other side, where again there is 
motion, this time more spiraliform, where four bird^headed snakes vvitJi, segmented 
bodies sw'iri round a central point, and where again a contrasting background is formed 
by gilt leafy tendrils in a black setting. 

A number of Celtic tnannerisms of the decoration on the Fetter Lane hilt are at 
once apparent: the vigorously whirling composition, the animal with spiral shoulder 
and rolled-back jaws, the binfs' heads and curly locks on the pommel. I'hese may, 
in fact, be seen in the Book of Kells and other Irish manuscripts ; curly manes are 
commt)n,* (7trds become familiar after the Undbfanie Gospels, and animals with 
wide-flung rolled-back jaw's occur not only in Irish manuscripts, but in Irish metai- 
work alsii.^ Whorls of birds’ heads, either attached to bodies or merely on stalks, arc 
present in the Book of Kells on folios 8" and i6% for example, and phyllomorphic 
i)niament occurs throughout in unexpected variety,^ although in n<» very similar 
form. All these details, however, were used by ifluminators of contemporary' 
Hiberntj-Saxon manuscripts, so that the Echtemach lion, for instance,^ wears a fine 
coat of curls, bird-headed serpents are contained in whorls in the Rome Ciospels,^ 
and on tlte David page (fol. 30') of Cotton Vespasian Ai there is a w'horl of two heads, 
one an animal and the other an eared bird.’ On the Xro page of the Stockholm Codex 
Aureus wc may see its earliest hegiimings in painted form, altliough it was no doubt 
copied in the finst instance from the omithomorphic versions of enamelled hanging- 
bowl escutcheons,'* 

The serpent-tailed biped set in a background of interlace is no stranger to eighth- 
century Angju-Saxim art, for it makes an appearance on the Brunswick Casket," and 
some of the animals with spiral shoulders and arms outstretched tn the St. Petersburg 
Gospels,'" although limpid by comparison, have a certain resemblance. The head of 
the animal is more clearly recfTgntSKthle in a silver ring from the Thames at Chelsea,"' 
where the secondary inner contour of dotting on the animal is a further comparable 
detail. 'I'he exiraordinarily wide and energetic gape of the biped to swallow its own 
tail is reflected in metalwork by one of the pairs of dogs im the Strickland brooch 
(assigned to the first half of the ninth century'},'- and also on the earlier Hlllesoy 
disc.'* The Fetter Lane biped stretches in a background of foliage instead of the inter- 

^ ii now ilLv«fr iri 4pfHrAr?m£t. *" ZiimniTniAno^ Tifj 3*5^. tenniniU rif tht X, TiiL 

^ 1 :, iL Alujn, F- Q, O, Tkt nj jilkj. 

Krlh (1950-1 pasim, and K Henryi Ktjrfy UhtiUm KiniTOcrmajin, U\, iSD. foL Kenchiyk. 1938, 

huh Art (i954.)p pi&. 47 ^iiil 5^. 2. ^SiiigLc niiirmll-hradcd scroti^ ofreur elsewhenet ^ 

^ K>w axtimiftlti ladilrvc thr ^idcwiipcrt gspc bla bcfC, but tnL 
comptare ilw Ariiind-lif. 3 ?drd tenain^^ UA, 76*1, Dublin • Dmihlc-headrid t^hfifU in ihv ftpar.i; by tin* X in ihc 
fTniL t'4ill.) 50, RlccttiBrclius Psiilicr, Zirntticrmann, Cocks Aurftiui, foL iitf* ZiimnrttiiiimL, Tai, ^4, Add ou 
1916^ iif^ I'Af* Z14A1 Tp Henry, tip. tiL pb- 34 and 35- foh in tht Thiitl column of tliL' enoon tables, Jiimmer- 
* CiimpBRiT fur instance* the formal ^crntls printly gou- tuann^ Taf. tiangin^j-bowf tficqtchcuirr&—FAtf 
fn pandi atid iltc lutih, fhiillteiTt in the Ship Eutmt, pi. to«r iiid r. 

iircAcIc m the iif lbs irrcii ijf Ckd«1, F. lleirry, ^ Bnnidited, 11^24^ 115, 

pL ^ ZimmtinnHnn^ 1916^ 

^'fcendnefc, 1938,, pi. LVp fot. 75ft; Zimmermann, ** Asn-wiGed hy I^p Smith, .drfA, Uxiv^ 347, fig, ao, 

256a. TlLCfe k no cqiine^on with acunihuB^ ^ soggeAted ^ Bnioa-Mitford, 1956, p- tgj, pi- a, top Ictt. 
hy R. J^nnth, Jtsiir, Ihid. pL sssi* IL 
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lace favourcii tw tnijst <jf these otlier creatures, ami no close canneston mth ihe vine- 
scroll of northern Enp^land can be seen in its loose irrc'^ularity. Especially imcresimg 
is this foliage ornament, for it occurs on the Tassib chalice which is dated by its 
inscription to about a.O. 777 and is belie^'ed to have been made in semth Germany 
under strong infliicncc of Hiherni>-Saxon art,' *rhis will be referred to again in 
connexion with the Westminster sword. 

In order to pursue comparisonB one step farther, one tnay evoke not an example tif 
the jeweller’s art. but a close copy by an illuminator. The reference is to the folios 
•if canon tables in the llritish Museum MS, Royal I E \T,- which, like some pages 
of many another Tiianiiscript of this period, give the imptessioTi of being faithfiiHy 
modelled on actual metalw'urk. The gold borders announce the framing metal, and 
the step-pattem and T-shaped cells of vermilion, yellow, and light green recall 
enamel-work. Circular and square raised studs punctuate the columns, and the 
dotted animals immediately below the arches on fob 4/# tnittate the technique of 
lightly punched patterns on metalJ But Important m the prescni case arc the panels of 
designs, cither pure interlace or animal scrolls, in white or less often in ’yellow or other 
colours, on a black background. These must surely be copied directly from metal¬ 
work where the pattern in resened silver is accentuated by a niello background* 

At fii^t sight there is not a great deai in common hetw’een these gay little creatures 
and the energetic, forceful Fetter Lane animal, but much of the difference may be 
put down to the size and shape of the accommodating held. The basic elements of 
a biped with open jaws and a long tail in a background of foliage are pre*seni, although 
in the manuscript the tail is serpeniine instead of ringed, and the leaves alternate with 
sprouting animal heads. The leaf-shapes themselves are similar, and there are 
occasional examples of a double leaf split off mit> opposite directions in the same way 
as on the Fetter Lane grip.^ A curl at the comer of the animal’s eye is dearly visible 
at the top of fol. 4' and a slight indication of this on some of the smaller animals is 
a trace only, Ttiese foliate scrolls on a black background occur als^> in British Museum 
MS, Tiberius C, 11 , where on fol, j 26* a creature with a rolled lower jaw bites with 
greater zest. 

Other characteristics of the hilt point to roots in the Anglo-Saxon rather than the 
Celtic part c>f the British Isles, the main one being the form itself. It lias no connexion 
with the type of the bronze gilt pommel in Norwich museum with which it was 
compared by Reginald Smith,* This Is prcjbably a Carotingian sword pommel, 
classified as Type O by Petersen, who thought the type belonged in general to the 
first tialf of the tenth century^ and, like Type K from which it no doubt evolved, was 
of non-Stsmdinavian origin. 

There seem to be no predecessors for the decorated sword pi^nimcls of the Viking 
age in Ireland**' whereas swords with silver or bronze decorated hilts arc well attested 

■ HwiJrrfF, iv5i. * 1^16, 'tVl cciiiral culumn. ^ao 

- ZtnimarmMTh Tif- 190, zqt. fol. 

* 4?.g. St, NJnLin^t LimtLm - P.S.A, joj, fijf, 

tcxJEsjji. ui>- feji, figs. 7 and JH: pk. * \L iltrridt<rn, C /?6v h. rtiduL 

A. C, Oi‘>eft, 5/ Trrwftf pp tiiX C i, pp, 
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as the weapon uf the pagan Anglo-Saxon Icatler. The hilts of these, it will be re¬ 
membered. usually consisted of a small ‘cocked hat’ pommel tvith guards of wood» 
sometimes strengthened by a plate of bronite on each sideJ In the seventh century 
these metal plates became wider, and sometimes the central layer is also of metal/ 
The Fetter Lane guard is a later e^'ohitifjo of this, still retaining die rivets at the end 
which are essential to clinch the three layers. OccasionaUj’ the inner part of the 
guard is iif iron, inlaid in stripes of silver or bronze wires>^ and it may well be that the 
striped surface on the outer part of the guards of the Fetter Lane sword, as well as 
the central band on the grip, is in imitation of lliis technique, in the same way that 
the less expensive Swedish helmet crests imitaic in bronze die type of silver wire 
zigzag inlay on the iron crest of the Sutton Hoo helmet/ 

The- shape of the pommel bears only a superficial resemblance to later swords with 
segmented knobs such a.s Types K and O. In these the segments are usually more 
or less equal it) size although they tend to become higher towards the centre, and 
if ornamentation is present it is distributed evenly to each segment. In this case, 
however, all the ornament is concentrated on the central arched segnu ot only, and 
the side sections are sitnply rivets, or imitations of rivets with cylindrical collars. 
Collared rivets w*ere, of course, normal on sixth-centiuy- pommels. .At some distance, 
the shape might liave developed from the animal-headed pommel with a separate 
central knob.^ In any case, it may perhaps be regarded as a form current in England 
in the eighth century, a point wliich will be returned to later. 

In view, then, of the small size and light weight of its pommel as opposed to the 
heavier Viking ones, and the shape of its guards so obviously developed from those 
of the pagan period, the Fetter Lane swond must belong to llie eighth century, and 
moreover, its decoration accords well with that of manuscripts produced in the south 
of England at that pcri^xl. and with a finger ring found at Chelsea. Thus far seems 
certain, but a glimpse of its metalwork successors during the following century makes 
its position even more secure. In the perietd of the Trewiiiddle hoard (deposited c. 
A.D, il75) a favourite technique of the Anglo-Saxon craftsman was tliat of carving a 
design hi silver and filling the crevices with ntello to make a Hat surface of contrasting 
black and silver. This is seen particularly in the Trewhlddlc hoard itself, the Tatnotrie 
strap-end, the Fuller and Becston Tor disc brtxiches. The Fetter Lane sword fits in 
well as a predecessor in lids technique, iVtistically, it owes more to the old pagan 
enthusiasm and vivacity in the treatment of animal design, and notliing as yet to the 
acanthus vegetation \vhidi comes in from Carolingian sources. The animals are 
large-scale and the leaf-scrolls ubiquitous and unrestrained r neither is yet confined 
to geometrical fields and cartouches. Moreover, various details are to be repeated 
on the later objects t the foliate scroll, with the trick of two leaves branching in different 
directions on one f)f the Beeston Tor brooches'" and on the ring from Boiogna / the 
animal heads on the Strickland and Hillcsoy brooches. The curls of the pommel also 

♦ Bikliinju Bixjwti. Tin trli in Early EtiglantL Hi, pi. ' Aniuiaify, s«, pt». ii, m, and m; il. Hlolpt: and'!', f. 
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adorn the animai tenniiiol of the -Alfred Jewels* The amorphous dotted panels of 
reserved silver surrounded by niello an the Fetter Lane snakes appear as jrold inlay 
on the inner part of the Stnekiand brooch* and this ancestrj' clarifies their meaning 
on the latter, where they must be interpreted, not as ‘petals',- but as segments of the 
bodies belonging to the four a nima l heads radiating from the centre. 

The craftsman deliberately used niello inlay on the Fetter Lane hih for the wiry 
lines decorating the bodies of die silver animals, but switched to a completely different 
t>'pe of black inlay for the background to the gold leaves. Both of these substances 
have been investigated by Dr. Clarmgbull, The nidhi now consists of stronieyerite 
\vitb silver (AgCtiS), and tills Ls interesting as no strrimeyerite has been recorded 
earlier than the eleventh century. s the bell shrine iif St. Cuillean* being the earliest 
examined so far. In fact, llie. stmmeyerite in the nicUo of the Fetter Lane hill, con¬ 
taining, as it does, some 40 per cent, of cuprous sulphide, cnidd liave lieen applied 
by fusion more readily than the niello found in the knop of the Kelts Crosier (early 
eleventh centUTy), in which the proportion of cuprous sulphide ta only 25 per ccnt.= 
This means that the better Lane hilt holds the first example traced so far of a niello 
which could have been applied by fusion, as opposed to the earlier silver sulphide 
types which had perforce to he a[>plied by rubbing in. 

The black Inlay next to the leaves proves to consist of iron carbonate and calcium 
carbonate like the inlay on the Westminster. Tennonde, and Mannheim swords. 
The use of two entirely different materials to prinluce a black colour in tire same piece 
of metalwcirk might suggest a perfectionist craftsman delicately attuned to nuances 
of tone and texture, and so, perhaps, he was. Bui a more tme-UHlife cxplaoaiton 
may be that he was using the foliage motifs of one school and instinctively carrjdng 
out the work in its norma! materials, while borrowing the animal motifs of another 
school and the ttchmtjues which went with them. In fact* this hilt may constitute 
not only artistic but also technical witness of the merging uf Celtic and AngUi-Saxon 
talents im English scjil. The traditional view tliat the Fetter Lane hilt was made tn 
the seamd half of the eighth century is thereby reinforced* and it is further suggested 
that its place of origin was not far from its find-spot, 

In this connexion one of the silver pieces found in the hoaitl in St. Ninian’s Church 
in tile Sheilands may be noticed.* No other pommel exactly like this is kni>wn, but 
die shape h ^in to Petersen*s Special Type 3, and the decoration is an all-over one of 
mterlaced animals. It f^rhaps makes more understandable the bronze pommel found 
in Ireland’ which is of similar sliape allJiough lower and larger, and which is decorated 
with a spread-eagled animat with limbs running off into interlace. TJie spread-eagled 
animal is noticed as an escutcheon on die iianging-bowl in the St, Ninian’s lioard, and 
h^ been compared to an animal on the Steeple-Bumpstcad boss.* Such a vertical 
viewpoint is also taken of some Anglo-Saxon animals of the same period, as may be 
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seen from the views from above and below of the creatures in the spaces oJ the V and 
M on the ‘Christl autem^ page of the Codex Aureus m Stockholm,' and from die quite 
different, but equally detighliul, shaggj’ wolf *m one of the Wttiiam pins. Creatures 
like these niav already be seen on the casket in Bnuiswick Museum,^ and the animals 
peeping over tile top of the Enger reliquary' are possible modeb for dieir more forma¬ 
lized relations on die St, Kinian hanging-bowl and for other Celtic beasts,^ The more 
emaciated form of such an animal in interlace seems to be a Scandinavian creation, as 
may be seen from a Gotland browh.’^ 

The Dublin pommel is of \nking size and technique (8 cm. long and in the bronze 
double-sheeting of the tortoise brooches) but motielled on a llibemo-Saxon sfiape 
and st3dc of decoration. The St, Ninian pommel, however, belongs to the time just 
before the implanting of \''iking tastes in the area, and in the composition of Its design 
it shows pardcukr relevance to the Fetter Lane type of pomme!, for the central and 
higher portion is delineated by an arch-shaped frame. In size it is only 5 mm, smaller 
than the Fetter Lane ptimind. 

There is one other English pommel which bears comparison as to shape with the 
Fetter Lane hilt, and tliat is the remarkable piece found at Windsor/* anti usually 
described as a ‘dagger’ pommel (pi, XUII, «, A). There appear to be no grounds for 
this designation: there is no record of the find circumstances. Presumably its simi¬ 
larity' to a sword pommel w'as recognized, but it was thought to be too small. Tliis is 
not necessarily so, for although its total length now is less than the Fetter Lane pommel 
(4-3 em. as opposed to 5*9 cm.) die central section is in fact larger. In both the middle 
segment is in the shape of an arch, and on this is concentrated all the decoration, 
the side pieces being bare of ornament, and indeed too small to carry much. 

ITie nearest approach to a dagger was the rcdx. a long, single-edged knife, and of two 
decorated seax pommels of the late pagan period, one from Sihcrtswold^ is a com¬ 
pletely different shape. Tlie silver one found with a hanging-bowl and spear near 
Winchester* follows the same lines, how'ever, for the centre knnh rises in an arch and the 
wings show' animal-head tendencies. The guard is 3*3 era. wide and the pommel J cm., 
so indicating that a seax pommel was likely to be smaller tlian tlie W indsor pommel. 

The Windsor pommel is hea\y and of solid metal, apparently siher throughout, 
although there is considerable difference of colour and texture in its surface. The 
dome and part of its under surface are shining and silver, whereas the wings, pan of 
the under surface, and inside the tang slot are green and corroded. Presumably the 
latter are the unexposed suri^es, and if so, wc must assume that the ^vings originally 
had a covering of gc^lJ sheet. On the sides of the knob is a scratched design of two 
loops intertwined in the same way as the ribbon animals on the front, but the curling 
ends arc left free with the two side loops incomplete, so that the design may be con¬ 
fined to a narrower space. 
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Each fact of the central dome is recessed, bui only one retains its gold-plate back- 
CTOund to jin interlaced pattern of filigree Moires, A pair of ribbon animals with 
Bulging eyes and pointed ears fonti the main theme of a four-Iijoped plait by biting 
each otlier’s tail. Following more or less parallel to the lints of these bodies, finer, 
twisted filigree wires are ihrcadcdi in and out t>f the animals and each other, and here 
and there, at irregular points, the wires end in a cluster of tninute granules. This is 
an unusual teclmique. The usual method of filigree work on a base as practised, in the 
previous century in England, for example, was to solder each ’ivire to the background, 
which might be Hat or repousse, but never to pass the strands over or under each 
other, even in an interlace-' The exceptional points of this filigree, apart from its 
fineness and perfect execution, are its loose irregularity and free-standing quality. 
The craftsman must first of ail have made the pattern of intertwined wires in its free 
state and then Siildered it complete to the background. Loose ends were made secure 
by the application of the groups of globules. 

In view of the teclmique in w'hich this jcw’el has been executed, it will be necessary 
to touch upon the complicated problem of filigree work at this time. Goldsmiths in 
Scandinavia reached a v'eiy high .’itage in this medium In the sixth century in the gold 
coliara and scabbard mounts, but then the art declined until revived in Viking tunes, 
when it was carried out mainly in silver. In tlie meantime, moat of the finest w'orks 
of the seventh century were produced in Kent, with evidence on the shoulder clasps 
at Sutton lioo that there were proficient craftsmen elsewhere in England, but with 
the later seventh and the eighth centuries the emphasis passed to Ireland in the Ardagh 
chalice and its circle of other splendid pieces. On the continent there appeartj to be 
no comparable work of merit which is datable between the seventh and mxd-ninth 
centuries. The rdntroduetlon of the technique to Scandinavia is diought by Arbman 
to have been via Carolmgiaii media, while others look to the British Isles. Admirable 
aurv-cy^s of the subject have recently been made by HolmqvisV and the contribution 
attempted here will be tti stress the existence of English work which could have 
iiiHutznced the Viking craft, and which is of a character quite distinct from the Irish 
or Scottish type. 

Brondsted compared this leafiess grape vine with Hexham designs, and tiierefore 
suspected it to be early in date. Nearer than large-scale sculpture in stone, however, 
there is a gold (ingcr-ring in die Ashmcjlean Museum with a disc bezel adorned in the 
same adventurous metal technique (fig. 7, ph Xl-lll, r, dy Here again, the emphasis of 
the pattern is jirovided by a series of snake-like animals, now arranged in four 
quadrants, in this case also of plain round wire, but flattened to a head In profile at 
each end. Each head bites a cluster oi three granules which grow from twisted filigree 
wires intertwined with their bodies, the resultant mesh being even more free-standing 
than on die Windsor pommel.* .Although the exact provenance of this ring is not 
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known, it was bought in Eogland and has no characteristics foreign to Anglo-Saxon 
jewellery. Profile vterws of snake-like creatures appear in filigree on the Sutton Hoo 
shoulder-clasps in the spaces between the boars at the end.f The large granules at the 
junction of loop and bezel appear on other rings,* and the shape of the emss forming 
the gold frame in the centre, wliich probably once enebsed a eahochon jewel, is a 
usual curvilinear type. The cabochon is surrounded by the familiar collar of circum- 
ference-grooved beaded wire, and the disc base is double and lu>l]t>w, the edges 
connected by a fret of xvire lot>ped in the same pattern as on. tlie 
bezel of the gold ring Ifora Coggeshall, Essex,^ aitliough in the 
present case the pattern is masked by a single line of twisted wire 
running along the centre of die loops. 

This openwork, looped filigree occurs in the same way as edging 
to steep jewel settings at a later period, c.g. the Towneley brooch,* 
the decoration of which includes ribbon filigree in scrolls. A silver 
fragment in Grave 501 at Birka must be earlier than these, and 
was considered by Arhman to be an import.^ It occurs, tcjo, on 
the basket-shaped ear-rings brought from south Russia to Got¬ 
land, where they figure in treasure-finds of the late tenth and 
early eleventh centuries.'’ 

Another example of a gold ring ivith similar zoomorphic ornament of Umhlesa 
animals was found at Dorchester, Dorset." Clearly a developed form of the pagan 
wire ring with a bezel of double twisted knot,® the two ends of the wire swell out 
into cat-like heads with small ears and blue glass eyes in a background mesh of thinner 
strands. This is a free and simple version of tlie animals in interlace on the Windsor 
pommel and the Ashmoieati ring. 

Among the pieces of the Hon treasure in Norway there are some gold pendants 
divided into three fields, each containing filigree snakes with bulging eyes W'hicb 
interlace in an untidy trelliswork similar to that on the Windsor pommel,^ but the 
technique follows the usual practice 'where a strand stops short when it approaches 
a crossing strand, and restarts on the otlier side. The serpent liead Ls seen from the 
top, like some on the Sutton H.oo shoulder-clasps.The deposition of this hoard is 
dated by coins to after the middle <if die ninth century,” and one of the trinkets, a 
gold ring in Trewhiddle style, is quite clearly a Viking trophy from England.'* Some 
of the other pieces may also come ffum the same country, one of the moat eligible 
candidates being the silver, domed disc inlaid with garnets in a step partem, for not 
only is the cloisonne work in pagan Anglo-Saxon tradition, but the jewel also has a 
tw^isted filigree border, and the three triangular cells at the edge of the quadrants near 
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the rim ore covered witli o silver sheet. At the time of the Sutton Hoo burial where 
tliis type of cell-work is abundant, further o'idence only exists for it on single pieces 
in Kent,* Yorkshire,* Belgium,and Sweden, and all these may well stem from the 
same source. In the case of the small, drimcd filigree discs reused as pendants, there¬ 
fore, an Etiglish origin must be considered, and a reminder that their size is com¬ 
parable to the bosses on trefoil and quatrefoK browhes suggests a use for which they 
might have beeri made.'* Another possibility is a bmoch compost^d of a number of 
such elements, like the one from Ilasselt, Belgium.- 

The pattern on another Hon filigree pendant <pl, XLIV, h) has been compared with 
the design of incun-ed square with animal-headed comets on the Strickland brooch,* 
and the pendiuu ihtrcfore claimed as English. An opposing view, that the Hon pen¬ 
dant is Scandina\ian work with English connocions, lias also been stated,’ At first 
the Hon pendant docs not seem particularly dose to the Strickland brooch design, for 
the animal heads at the comers of the incurved square are facing inwards instead of 
outwards, and no inter\'ening animals springing from the border are visible. However, 
following the line of the trunk of the ‘tree of life' motif, a triple hand of wires (one 
beaded each side of a plain band) rear themselves from the surface of the brooch 
over the filigree of the square to meet die elevated cabochon jewel in the centre, and 
although each terminal is damaged, and the detail seems to have been overlooked 
until now, there is enough left to show that they were serpent heads like tlioae on the 
Sutton Hoo Bhouldtr-dasps already referred to. and on the border of the Crundale 
buckle.** The pattern therefore falls into line with others in tliis style, such as tlve 
bn>fKdi from Nedrebo in Norway.*' 'I'he elevation of the necks of the snakes to cross 
other wires is rare, and should be considered in combination w'ith other details towards 
the outer edge, 'I'he Ijorder consists <if the edge of the disc batje turned up, with 
three rows of filigree, one vertical band and two beaded, piled up against it. The 
loop-like ears of the imimal run righi up and over this border so that they lie at a 
considerable angle and above the level of the base plate. This is a technique so near 
to tluit of the Windsor pommel and the English gold ring that the probabiliiv of it 
being an Angb-Saxon product is weightily increased. With three pieces certainly 
Anglo-Saxon, wheilier the other EngHsh-k>oking objects in the Hon treasure are 
actually imports or merely influenced by works from this country, they* provide 
fiirtlier evidence by implication for the existence of an accomplished filigree school 
in bie eighth- or early ninth-century England. 

In the sphere of manuscript art, the serpent with cars and bulging eyes w'as seized 
upon with great delight by the illuminators of tlic Book of Kells, who frequently made 
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the already remarkable eyesi more ludicrous by a decided crrjss-cast.* At the right- 
hand tower comer of foL 1H8' there is a pattern of four such snakes inierlaued with 
thinner strands and a few clover leaves, tlie total effect being very much like the 
pattern on the Windsor pommel.* Many leafless trails ending in berry clusters are 
also in evidence (e.g. fol. ^64'), The eared serpent again m^es an appearance in 
a snake-and-staff motif on a cross-slab at Logierait, Perthshire, and in the grip of 
a beast at Forteviot in the same county.* 

But the distinctive, long-eared, pop-eyed head of the Windsor animal has a closer 
parallel {as pointed out by Baldwin Brown) in a sceatta design. It seems that it is 
the sceatta animal that takes its inspiration from the jeweller’s craft and not the other 
way about, for the body of the coiled animal is plain, but the body of the accompanying 
wolf is beaded after the fashion of hUgree. This type of sceatta may reasonably be 
assigned to the midd le of the eighth century or slightly later,* and is related to Kentish 
types. 

From a front %-iew, the edge of the inlaid plate on the Windsor pommel seems to 
be defined by a boundary of headed wire, hut this is, in fact, a Hat band about t mm. 
wide, scalloped at each edge and soldered vertically to the base-plate (pL XLtll, h). This 
too is a technique normally absent From pagan Jcwelleiy, but tine whicli does occur 
on later in the Britislt Isles, and in particularly notable splendour and com¬ 

plexity on the Ardagh chalice, where more than one thread is soldered on top of the 
knife-edge of the vertical ribbon.* .An attempt to achieve an tmpressive three- 
dimensional effect iiad already been madeby earlier Anglo-Saxons who perched filigree 
wires on the crests of a repoussi^ pattern, e.g, the Tapinw buckles and clasps,* and this 
gave rise, on at least one occasion, to a vertical border surmounted by beaded wire on a 
buckle from Favershain.^ The soldering of gold bands vertically on a base-plate was 
an everyday occupation for an Anglo-Saxon jeweller, who, however, went on to com¬ 
plete the handiwork by setting garnets and other stones in the spaces Iwtween, It is 
perhaps to these craftsmen that the decorative value of these frames first occurred, 
for so-called ‘unfinished’ brooches have been found in pagati burials, that is to say, 
the pattern of vertical bands was completed, but the inlaying of garnets was not even 
begun.^ The Faversbam composite brooch^ does show traces of a chalky secur¬ 
ing base in the ceils, but a pendant from Wye Down in tlie British Nluseiim^® 
could perhaps have been worn without insets. Gold bracteates from (jotland are 
decorated in Just this way, with vertical bands set out in step-patterns," and it is 
particularly interesting to note Holmqvist’s sviggestlon that the Gotland discs were, in 
fact, influenced from this quarter, in support of which he quotes a jewel from Eketorp 
on which filled cloisons and empty step cells both occur together. 
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One of the earliest uses in the llritlsh Isles of this technique in an undoubted 
filigree pattern is to be found in the zoijmorphic panels on the front of the Hunterston 
hox^ch,' a work which owes much to the Anglo-Saxon as well as the Celtic world. 
The close connexions with pagan Saxon jewcllen' mav be realized hy comparing 
the filigree snakes in repilar interlace with the snakes on the homers of the t’nmdale 
buckle, the pseudo-pjait filigree for filling in spaces on the beaks of the Germanic 
btrds^ heads with the similarly filled-in spaces on the Sutton Hoo shoulder-clasps, 
and its further use as a rectangular border with the Iwders on Kentish buckles such 
as the Faversham one already mentioned, Ln fact, it is a very short step from the 
animals on the Faversliam buckle, for lliis jeweller had abandoned the usual arrange¬ 
ment of iw'o rows of beaded wire beside a central thicker one; instead, by placing a 
coarsely beaded border on each side of a row of annulets of thinner granidation, and 
by causing the repouss^ background to fall away more steeply, he has achieved a 
much more dear-cut body outline and improved the definitiiin of the design,^ The 
advantages of this were raized by the maker of the Hunterston brooch who drew a 
similar sharp outline, hut in a different way, by using either vertical ribbons or two 
rows of beaded W'ire one cm top of the other, and he further varied the richness of 
display by juxtaposing panels of tfiese creatures with panels in the older tradition. 

Apart fmm appearing on continental objects connected with tlje church of the 
early medieval period, such as the ert^sses of Oviedo,’ this ribbon filigree is known on 
objects from Scandinavia* and occurs on one of the brooches from Hon usually c<m- 
sidcred to be of Frankish origin, mainly by reason of the gold-foil petals in the centre.^ 
These are surrounded by senilis in ribbrm filigree surriioiintcd by beaded wire, in the 
manner of the work on the Ardagh chalice, A similar disc, in gilt silver, and mounted 
on a silver plate, was found in Grave 628 at Birka.*’ but the vertical ribbons on this 
had a scalloped edge somewhat like that on the Windsor pommel, ' lliis latter technique 
in a scroll design is repeated on two gold roundels (ph XLV,fl) found in a tumulus, Lilia 
How'e in Yorkshire, in company with four Anglo-Saxon strap-ends, and other 
jeweller)' now lost.’ If one compares the Hon pendant with these, the size of tie 
discs and the scale of the work are of the same order, as well as the general layout of a 
running scrrilI in a zone surrtmnding a flower-like centre. The detail of clasping bands 
does nut occur on the Yorkshire discs, but single granulrs placed at focal pciinS. and a 
spray of two scrolls curving away from a dividing loop, giving a fleur-de-lis etfect, are 
to he found on both. These discs could, of course, be imports, but their associated 
finds are undoubtedly Anglo-Saxon and the likelihood of their being native products 
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becomes stronger when considered with the biickground of the bligree pieces already 
discussed- 

The firmest dating evidence is provided by the silver trefoil brooch found at 
Kirkoswald, Cumberland (with styxas indicating date of deposition ofjt.D. H65)^ which 
is decorated by granule clusters in groups of three attached to stems of vtne-scroils 
formed by a crimped ribbon solder^ at right-angles to the background in the same 
wav as the border to the Inset on the Windsor pommel/ The tvork throughout, 
however, is much tlvicker and heavier. Connexions witli the l.ilta Howe discs and 
the Hon brooch already jneniioncd arc confimied by the recurrence of the fleur-de-lis 
motif. 

A case has been made out for a thriving school of Norihiimbrian plant filigree 
about A.D, 800> i.e, earlier than the famous works in similar technique on the 
continent, but it seems possible to draw’ still further conclusions as to Anglo-Saxon 
filigree work at this date (m die basis of the examples brought forward here. 'rwt> 
schools seem to emerge, one producing a filigree pattern of superimposition, featuring 
animal-headed serpents, which was sometimes soldered complete to a base as on the 
Windsor pommel and Ashmolean ring, or left free as in the case of the Dorchester 
ring. As the find-spots of two of these are in Wessex, one may provisionally assume 
they are products of the south of England. The other school, located by Haseloff in 
Northumbria, favoured plant scroll designs in ribbon filigree, and it is the frame in 
this technique on the Windsor pommel which connects the twt) schools. 

One more of the small bosses from Hon^ shows tmits from both as well (pi. XLfv, a). 
'I’he centre-piccc b an incurved square with animal-head terminals like the Strickland 
brooch. Each side of the square is formed by an arc of vertical filigree, the scalloped 
edge of which is flattened lightly to give a beaded effect; the ends of the arcs curl 
round, and within is contained a gripping beast in filigree-encrusted repousse, its 
long neck enabling the head to appear to go through tlic frame and act as the comer- 
piece of the square. The use of vertical filigree as a frame for animal ornament occurs 
on the Windsor pommel, and the curled ends are like the Northumbrian scrolls, I’he 
same technique is used for the step-pattern border, so that relatitinship to cloisonne 
work is apparent. 

The case for the production of plant designs in ribbon filigree is strengthened for 
England, and panicularly tf»e north, by the Yorkshire discs. I-Vom slightly farther 
soutli, from the River W'itham at Lincoln, came the silver hanging bowl, now lost, of 
which drawings were found in 1940 and published by Kendrick/ On the basis of these 
it was judged that the bowl was of Mercian or Anglian workmanslup, but there was 
doubt concerning the technique in which the scrolls and unerbcc on ihe roundels w'ere 
carried out. Since then, a wood block in the keeping of the Siiciety of Antiqitari^ has 

• Thi*. rihhnr* fillgrte in cumbinution wilh ^nnlnr h#>- 73 . -Atcurdin^ id O. ZantcL-iu, EngUtk Rtmtmntfue 
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been discovered by Mr, J. Hopkins (fig- 8). This must have been made at a time when 
wood blocks were stilt in general use, probably as early as the dratvings which were 
made while the bowl was in the possession of John lleywood Hawkins, who died in 
1877- The viewpoint taken on this block is an oblic] ue one, and reveals that the interlace 
and scrolled ‘tree of life* motif were executed in vertical ribbon filigree surmounted by 
a row of beaded or twisted wire. ''I'he vessel bears comparison with the Ormsfde bowl 



Fto. h. Silver lijiriging bowt from tta tliver Withiwn ii I-utcoln. (r, |) 


in the rarer quality of its metal and the quadnSateral arrangement in decoration, as 
well as in such details as the use of blue glass, studs of cahochon shape, and interlace 
on the central discs. These plaques also bring to mind a bronze boss found at Rib- 
chester, Lancs.»' which is likewise divided into lour segments filled alternately with 
interlace and diverging scrolls, the radiating bands'm the outer zone again being in 
herringbone pattern, but the places of the animal-headed studs on the Lincoln bowl 
are taken there by zoomorphic panels. 11 seems tliat Kendrick's appraisal of the Lincoln 
bowl may stand, and the beginnings made by Kentish craftsmen in this upstanding 
filigree must have been fostered in England by later workers farther north, as well ^ 
being passed on to Irish centres. 

■^riie scrolls later become characteristic of Camlingian work, so that Ii is reassuring 
to find further firm indications of the desi^i GuSy in England, The beur-de-lis motif 
of the Kirkoswrald and Mosnes* brooches is to be found in a different form of metaL 
work on tlie comers of the back of the silver altar in St. Cuihben’s coffin. » In metal¬ 
work again, but tn another technique, and this time even more securely dated, 
is the design on a coin of C)ffa of a square with incurved sides, each comer of which 
sprays out into a fleur-de-lia,* The coin was struck at Canterbury about .U), 780, 
and a copy was struck for Charlemagne at Lucca in Italy. This brings out the direc¬ 
tion of the borrowing of a design, and reminds one of die superiority of the work of 
moneyers in England at the time of Offa compared with that on the contment. That 
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this state of affairs may also represent the comparative proficiency of the jewellers as 
well is brought out by other designs on sceattas and later coinsr and also by the com- 
bination of the olfice of moneyer and jeweller in the one person of St, Eligius. The 
point may immediately be supported by the design on the Offa coin which betrays its 
affinity to filigree work by the cross bands at the base of each ffcur-dc-Iis and by the 
pellets corresponding to granules. Further^ this represents the basic design of a whole 
series of brooches and pendants in the ensuing centuries, beginning with the eon* 
temporary one already mentioned, the Hon pendant with gripping*beast ornament.' 
But the Offa coin has even more to cell, since the pattern is a Kentish one, based on 
earlier sceatta designs, and it seems to follow from this that scroll filigree was known 
in Kent by a.d. 780. The pendant with triple scroll design found in the Trewhiddle 
hoard is evidence for continuance of the type in southern England in the next century. 
Later still, scrolls and fieur-de-tis in vertical filigree occur on inset plates on the disc 
bnKKh from King’s College, Canterbury. 

A further development of the late nintli century in the form of hilts and the 
techniques used on diem presents itself in the silver pommel found in the River 
Seine at Paris (pi. XLV, b)J There can be no doubt of the English pedigree of this 
object, ft belongs to die group of sword hilts which Petersen called Typ*^ the best 
examples of wliich he thought must have been, imported from this country. Decorated 
in silver and niello in a style similar to that known as *Trewhiddlc^ are the hilts from 
lioven, Gronneberg, and Dolven in Norway,^ and the Witham at Lincoln,''etc., but the 
Seine pommel is clearly akin to the Abingdon sword.* The pair of animal heads with 
ears are evident on both and each is ba^ed by a panel of thick leaves. The centre 
part of the Seine pommel differs in displaidng an inverted calix-like cap at the top 
as on the Hoven hilt, and below that a recessed arched cavity filled, as on the Windsor 
pommel, with a gold pbte and vertical borders, but the filigree design is far simpler 
and coarser and is carried out in ribbon strips with scalloped edges. 

Out of the small quantity of filigree which has come down to us from the eighth 
century, the Windsor pommel speaks for the consummate skill of an Anglo-Saxon 
craftsman w'ho could produce an outstanding work of rare delicacy, and the disc- 
bc^cl ring in the Ashmolean Museum shows that this was not the only successful 
achiev^ement of the time in the same zoomorphic tradition and in an exclusively 
individual technique. Although Celtic and Saxon workmanship merge to a some¬ 
times inseparable degree, .Anglo-Saxon filigree evidently followed certain lines of 
development different from those of the Celtic world in the eighth century, and w'hile 
notliing so ambitious as the Ardagh chalice has survived, there are things which a 
continental jeweller would have found w-orthy of copying, and such specimens were 
no doubt taken by the same routes which served for the ecclesiastical expt>rt of 
manuscripts and coins. 

With the Danish invasions came the decline of learning, according to Alfred, and 
although the Trewhiddle hoard and other works of this type mirror no correaponding 
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degenerarion in southern English silver-and’iiicllo craftsmanship, wc know little of 
their efforts in filigree. The i\lfred jewel at the end of the ninth century, which must 
represent a renaissance under Alfred’s encouragement, is of quite another order, 
relying more on plain wire and granular elfects. It becomes more and more evident 
that many of the missing Anglo-Saxon works of the eighth centuni' are to be sought 
in other countries to which they were taken by the Vikings. 

CtiMCLL^SlON 

In the course of discussion the hilt of the Westminster sword has been compared 
with tether iults, most of which w-crc found in other European countries. It may be 
seen that the artistic and technical resemblances to many of these swords, and in 
particular to those from Termondc in Belgium and Mannheim in Germany, are so 
striking that the same centre of production may be pn>posed for them. 

Worthy of the closest attention in this critic^ period of the turn of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, W’hen j'cw'eilers’ and metalworkers’ crafts were not destined to siir\'ive 
in such abundance as tliose of the pagan period, are die motifs selected by the artist. 
The square with incun^ed sides is well know-n in the Trewhiddle style of die 
nindi century, hut was already making appearances during the eighth century on 
coins of Offa. It is the foliage scroll, however, the scroll identicaJ with that on the 
Mannheim sword, which is difficult to tract to its origin. The assumption has been 
that it is FraDkish, and the existence of foliate scrolls even on late Merovingian 
buckles lias been pointed out.* It has also been compared witli scrolls in manuscripts 
of the Ada school,- for instance, where there is a linear version of the disc-and-mangle 
leaf. However, this linear scroll usually occurs on die base of a seat or of pillars on 
a page showing a figure in an architectural framework, the composition of which can 
be traced tlirough copies of manuscripts back to the fourth century a.d.^ The scroll 
detail was copied along with the composition and can hardly be regarded as a reflec¬ 
tion of contemporary motifs. Nevertheless, it does mean that a tendril design of sorts 
ivas ever present. 

The extensive use of leaf scrolls in southern English manuscripts of the turn of the 
eighth and ninth centuries has already been noted, and their relationship with metal¬ 
work emphasised, especially in the black and white effects of nielloed silver. A 
further pertinent detail to be noted is that the ends of tendrils often curl round to 
iliicken into a disc,'* as the line of the stem on the Westminster-Mannheim tendrils 
curves into the disc of the leaf. It is not, then, the linear, traditional scroll or the 
acanthus fiourisbes of Carolingian manuscripts which concern us, but the tendrils 
w'ith simple, pointed leaves to be found in English marmscriptfi,® 

In metaiw^ork, also, there arc parallels to be found. An early example with possible 
affinity occurs on the seventh-century ftHquary fmm Holland** decorated with 
divided leaves of scroll and point, bui the origin of these is made clear by the trefoil 
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half-palmctte motif on the gable ends of the roof. The most valuable comparison, 
however, lies in the Tassilo chalice. Not only is this vessel an intricately worked 
source of anirml and foliage designs with portrait rncdallions, bur it is also securely 
dated by an inscription tt) near AJ5. 777. A very simple ami regular leaf-tendril frames 
the top of tiic figures on the foot of the chalice, and a single scroll and pointed leaf, in 



Fig. 9. .'xulpt^rtai slab, Wumphniy, D<imfrii?s (|) 
(sfter J. Romilly AIlcnK 


composition near to the Westminster one, fills the small triangular spaces at the rim of 
the cup,’ This vessel combines in effective contrast two techniques current in eighth- 
centuiy England, the intricate chip-carved surface of many gilt facets, and the smooth 
surface of nielloed silver of the inlaid portrait plaques. The form of the chalice 
follows the lines of the continental type of the period, but the decoration owes much 
to Anglo-Saxon art, and for these reasons Professor Haseloff considers it to be a 
product of south Oermany where the influence of the llibemo-Saxon church was 
very strong. 

It is evident that leaf scrolls in metalwork are foreign to Irish art at this early date, 
for Haselotf could quote only two examples.^ It is important to notice that these two 
pieces were found in Norway, and that three more examples in the same style, found 
recently, have come to light at the Norw'egian trading port of Kaupang.* The postula¬ 
tion of an Irish origin then becomes extremely shaky, and seems to be entirely over¬ 
ruled by northern works such as the remarkable stone at Wacnphray, Dumfries, in 
southern Scotland (fig. q).*' Two separate plaques are carved on this; one is circular 
and contains quadrants of leaf design, ttie other is rectangular and contains an 
S-shaped creature with interlaced extremities, not so veiy far removed from the Book 
of Durrow animals. The circular shape of the field available for the foliage decora¬ 
tion. as well as the thick-stemmed scrolls terminating in a iliree-leafed spray, bring 
the stone close to the Norwegian metal finds. By this time traits of Celtic art were well 
represented in manuscripts and metalwork from the south of England to the north, 
and as the leaf scroll was unknown to Ireland then, it seesns ^at die conditions 
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necessary for the production of these Hibemo-Saxon pieces can only have existed 
in some part of England or Scotland. 

The leaf-scroll Hascloff attributed directly to the vine*scroll of northern England 
may therefore be regarded as more widespread, and although he denied its existence 
in contemporary Carolingian art, there is the surprising example of the Mannheim 
sword, and a further one in the hoard found at Mimen-les-Malines (Brabant).' This 
was deposited towards the end of the ninth cenntry, but the two large silver ansate 
brooches must liave been old at the dmc f)f deposition, as the form started in the 
seventh century. Round the margins of the lobes and along the centre of die bow is 
the nielloed design of a schematic tendril and leaf, the curling outline iielng a credible 
single-entity predecessor of the split Westmtnster-Mannheini leaf 

A correspooding plant motif on the euher side of the Channel adorns the Fetter 
Lane liilt. Such a magnificently decorated hilt might understandably have inspired 
a minor copy like the Mannheim guards, and the relationship is more impressive 
when one realizes that altltough the Frankish effon is in bronze, the leaf design 
parts of the London silver hiit arc gilded and, moreover, both are surrounded by 
the same black inlay, so that tlie effect of gold leaves in a black background Is achiet'ed 
on both. 

An attempt has been made to show that the Fetter Lane hilt is a form current in 
southern England at the end of the eighth century', and die motifs and metal techniques 
are likewise in rhdr native milieu. Further ex^ples of similar motifs in metalwork 
may be placed beside it, I he bronze brooch know'n as the Canterhurv cross (pi, 
XLvi, />) is bordered by a simple leafy tendril, and the centre part of each arm is inlaid 
with a silver plate bearing a niello triquetra. A simple border like this has already been 
noticed <m the Tassilo chalice, a work dso in a baser metal (copper) with nielloed 
stiver-place inlay. The Canterbttry cross is closer still in technique to one of the other 
chalices front St. Martin des Champs,- not dated, but grouped with the Ta.ssilo 
chalice by reason of its shape, for this alsrt hears triangular inlaid silver plates with 
triquetra. One must suppose no great diversity of period for the production of these 
works. A small bronze strip found at Castor, .Northants.^ {pi. xlvi, tj). beam a drawing 
of an animal which. like the Fetter Lane beast, has vegetable extremities. T he animal, 
it is true, is a rut-Jike creature, but graceful in line, and with the naturalisni of the 
B<Kjk of Kells; its tail, however, undulates with regularity and sprouts lenticular 
leaves at intervals. 

The lacunae in our kntnvledgc of the weapons in use around the year a.d. Soo must 
in the foregoing pages have been all too apparent, and it is with great hesitation that 
an atten»pt h made to draw conclusions in this field. To those ivlio would say that 
the W'csti^sEer sword was found in London and w-as therefore made iheri one 
must admit that it is quite different in form from the verv few others know'n from the 
British Isles, but that, on the other hand it falls in neatly* with a W’hote series of its 
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type found in many condnental countries. The only other find which gives pause 
for thought is rbc Reading sword, another in die same style but witli gripping-beast 
ornament, and Uits of deenratinn, aecording to some opinions, ct^uld have begun 
in England. .Against an English production centre are the find-spots shown on the 
distrihutlon map, the long-estahlishcd reputation of the Rhineland for the manu¬ 
facture of pattera-wclded sword blades, and the unlikelihood of the English being ui 
possession of swords of a fighting quality equal to those welded by the Vikings at 
the time of the invasions. The virtues of heavier guards and pommel to give better 
liaiance are presumed to have been learnt by the natives after hitter experience. 

In the matter of weapons, then, the Anglo-Saxons of the eighth century probably 
had little to give, hut in the sphere of decorative metalwork they must have been 
unsurpassed, and In this respect, not only the Westminster sword, but many an¬ 
other in Europe, draws on insular sources for pattern ideas aitd craftsman’s skill. It 
is Anglo-Saxon inspiration wfiich is responsible for the sty le of the animal on the hilt 
from Aalburg (pi. xxxvii, c). The vine-scroll can be traced in the first place to North¬ 
umbria, but versions in metalwork appear much farther south, the finest example of 
gold leaves in a black setting heitig found at Tetter Lane in London. The inclusion 
of the T^upang and other Norw'egian finds amongst liibemo-Saxon works increases 
the small number of this type by at least five pieces. One of these,' a silver disc with 
convex surface from Kaupang, was no doubt gilded, and in one panel nvo running 
tendrils diverging ffnm the same stem hear spites terminating In a thickened disc or 
a leaf. There is black inlay in the background. Not only is this design of gold leaves 
in a black setting common to a number of the works mentirmed here, hut the unusual 
recipe for this material in the Fetter Lane sword is found also on the Westminster 
and Mannheim hilts, at Leiden and Termondc, and possibly also Steinsvik,* This 
is strong evidence for close communication bctw'cen the workshops, although it is 
not known how widespread the use of this material might be. 

It seems iherefore that the W^estminstcr hilt, perhaps as a unit with its blade, must 
he assigned to a Rhineland origin, but the sources of inspimtion for the particular 
ty'pe of foliate scroll and Its metalwork technique are to be found only in England, 
and both are combined on a fine Anglo-Saxon hilt eminently worthy of a copyist’s 
attention, Tiie sword found in the Palace of Westminster must swell the ranks of 
Frankish works which owed so much to models from this country, but in this instance 
it is the south, rather than the north, of England which provided the impetus. 
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The Earlier Royal Funeral Effigies 

NEW LIGHT ON POKTRAITURE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

By R. P. HOVVGRAVE-GRAHAM, ESQ., F.S.A.. M.l.lvE." 

[Rsoil Sih No^emht^ lt}Sl] 

ll-yE well-known paper on the Funeral Effigies of the Kings and Queens of 
England by Sir William St. John Hope {Arckaeolagia, lx, 1907) is a splendid 
documentaV and factual source of information about the effigies themselves. 


imu L« a place by St. Edward's sh^^^c^ Henry Keepe, writing 

shows that they were tiieo in the upper part of the blip Chapel, this is corrobor¬ 
ated by J, T. Smith ’s amusing account of a conversation between Nollekcns the sculp¬ 
tor and an abbey verger named Catling m 1786. 

/Vo/fcfenrr , and she [i.e. Mrs. NoUekens] w ants 10 know what you'v^done with the 
figures with wax [siA masks, all In silk Utters, that the VVestmmsttt bo>^ called the Ragged 
Regmicni; she says they was alwap carried before the corpse formerly r 

Ciittmpi TVhy, we had them all out the offier day for John Carter and young . Smith to draw 
from; d^ are put up in those very narrow closets het\vee[i our wax figures of Queen EliEatwtji 
and lAirdChatham in his robes, in Bishop blip's Cliapel whcie^you have seen the stained glass 
of a boy sUpping down a tree, a slip of a tree and the eye slipping out of its socket. 

*What* Where the PoU-parrot hi 1 wonder they keep such stuff * .. I don t niind 
ro Wwk Fleet Street, tvherc Metlter Shipton riyce you . k«,k us 

you ate going out. Oh dear, you should not have such rubbish m the Abbcyl 

John Carter’a inreresting drasving. described by him as * Bnished on the sP"'- I 7 SJ> ’ 
and now in the Muniment Room, shows the effigies in Henry V s Uianyy with the 
King’s Achievements on the floor, but they cannot have been earned labonously up 
the worn and narrow vices in the turrets, or hoisted over the ledge, for the special 
benefit of Carter. He must have combined their pictures with ime of the chantty. 
causing confiision in future history. An engraving of ,872 m the Moment R«im 
(pi, X1.VI1, a) shows that the effigies were then still m a cupbrard in the Upper Islip 
Oiapel. It was in the abbey, likewise, that they were exhibited to an important 
meeting of our society in 1907. on the occasion of the paper already cited. Mr. U. E. 

Tanner is the only living fellow who was present. ^ ■ .e • .1. 

Their delicate condition even then was the reason for not shoti'ing them in tlie 
society’s rooms, a fact having some bearing upon recent ill-inform^ cnticism of the 
decision to keep them in the abbey precincts during the Hte war Between the wi^ 
the earlier effigies were placed in protective cases m the Undercroft Museuim In the 
recent war thev were in a place relied upon as mechamcally sate, and amid almost 

. Aft« U» «ul.or> awlh d." P1>« ™ W paMi=ai.n U, Mr. Mmi. Ilol™.,. F^.k. Ttv .ua.v»™. 

HT fmni the author'* own photogrtplu. 
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incredible achicv^ements by (he abbey authorities and siafF in the rmtection nf tr.. 

<^okcd moving m««a p^iuix^ , f ’’5’ they were, thev 

sa— 

taken m the work by the late Sir f’harJ/^o P j c indebted ftir the interest 

whose coniinual enrouragement and h^eeperof the Muniments, 

crises when ptogrSs s3ZX 

andXXiS2Xd;Sdw:!£7r®^^^^^ 

remnants of stodsings and rotten scrans o/other'l^Zr '“J'*" an»d displaced 
ing of glue had sepLted weSn pam aXe® „T hZ P^™h- 

before the war had cone Great care win! g^v/tr i t* ^ finginal noses left 

any guidance availed, and tlie form was oX»«l‘”tfeia?.S bvThZ "l''®" 

or root, or pan of a nostril still in place. ^ ' nutated b} iht remainmc hf^is 

For different reasons Anne of Bohemia and Anm. -o' r'l - * r i 
L ndercroft disaster, and though thf fnrmnr *t c both escaped the 

be dealt with in cWmlXor^er. 

EDW'iVHD 1 if 

In^Xd XgXtheX^*i^ta« 

was m a terrible state (pi. atvii b) 4 co’naidenih?^^ plater head, based on wood, 
plaster about the head'Ld the right sidrofdrfa ’h"^ Ce areas of 

a mottled wliitc surface of woodlooWnB ?ifce Ln“ “'TPh-tcly, and showed 

the exposed body, the s.nairs~nri'SXXZth h'"' T 
of the operators occasionallv *ihrir‘Ifnt j white overalls 

with their honS su^S “"P^^P^red visitors to the Muniment Room 

Alffiost the whole of the face was liL^. .10^ 1 t * 1 ^ 1 

packed with a solidifying paste and the lost 'Z. Ce"Xup''!:!;;,X\Xd on 
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a cellulose film. Cleaning revealed, beneath the thick and obdurate coal-black dirt 
deposited during centuries, coloured checks, eyes, and Sips, and a very dark band of 
colour over the head, chin, and sides of the face, where there had been a wig, beard, 
and whiskers (pi. XLvn.c), 

The removal to drier conditions began a long struggle against diauitegration. The 
shrinkage of the wooden core caused plaster and paint to split off and peel, and the 
whole mask was so detached that sf)lutif)n injected near the eye oozed out at tlie chin. 
I will not wear)' you by reading the full account of this, but will mention that the 
stabilizing fluid was fed in through tbo small holes, and tliat the kneading process for 
spreading it beneath the surface often required hours. In all tills the vital part of the 
face retained its shape perfectly. As it became a growing conviction that the bronze 
tomb-effigy was based upon the funeral one. a new nose was modelled on the bronze 
as nearly as possible. 

The dark colour, where the hair had been, seems to be some sort of adhesive and 
occurs on other effigies, and there are also wig-nails by which liair or a fabric holding 
hair was fixed. Tiny golden-brown hairs, too small for close examination, give a clue 
to the king’s hair-colour, but seven very fine eyebrow hairs released by the cleaning 
were found by Dr. H. S. Holden of the Forensic Laboratory, New Scotland Yard, 
to be hairs of a little dog,' 

Presently I became aware of a ciunous asymmetry in the mouth and a somewhat 
dead and flattened appearance about the left eye (pi. xt,vn,d). In May 1950 our fellow, 
Mr. Martin Holmes, saw this and made the remarkable suggestion that the face might 
be a death-mask, showing, in the down-drawn twist on the left side of the moulii, the 
final paralysis caused by the stroke which deprived Edwanl of speech in that last 
scene of desertion when Alice Perrers robbed the body. Is it too fanciful to suggest 
that this uncanny appearance may have added fear of demoniac possession to con¬ 
tempt for the degradation of later years, causing all about him to flee except one priest? 

The ChronicoH Attgliae contains a full account of the king's ending, W'ith a melan¬ 
choly and moving description of his last speechless day and of the signs of contrition 
made by him in response to the one faithful priest who remained with him, I quote 
a few words from an excellent translation made for me by Miss Helen Rawlings: 

He gaihered all his strength for utterance which was broken by a sob arising from the weakness 
of his body and said 'Miserere And with tills last word he concluded all his w'urds. 

Dr. Macdonald Critchley, Neurologist to the National Hospital, Queen’s Square, 
tells me that in cases of speech-paralysis due to cerebral haemorrhage a brief ejacula¬ 
tion Is often possible under stress of great emotion. The outcome of examination and 
discussion was that the faces of Edward III and Heruy' VII arcactual death-masks and 
the others liighly competent and beautiful sculptures in w'ood w'ith death-masks from 
face-moulds as models, and that Edward’s facial distortion was probably a record of 
paralysis, the left eye and side of the face being abnormal. TTie strata in the plaster, 
the linen, and the condition of the chin are all fully accounted for by the technique 
used in niaking the mask. 

* In twrt xn urcmUHi for the 'picture* nf 1 there dwgta fat 'P-eriwIgg^ Ek^rde^ ind cybrawit*, 

VOL, xevTU* V 
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To sum up from available evidence, the procedure was generally as follows: 

1, The urgent task of i^ing a negative mould from the dead face up to a line well 
forward from the ears by including the main features. This line w'as not successfully 
obliterated in most death-masks. 

2. While the effigy-makeis rushed their work forward, the body was opened and 
the viscera and other parts removed, sometimes for independent' burial elsewhere. 
After a short period of exposure which may ha\'e been ceremonial, the body was 
embalmed and cered or enclosed in lead and coffined. 

When the <^gy had been made, painted to resemble life, provided with human 
hair and rob^ it was probably laid on a bed of state (as were the French kings and 
the duke of AlbcmarkO with elaborate ceremonial and the chanting of masses by great 
churchmen. Almost incredible quantities of candles were burned and the coffin was 
present wiA the effigy. The bed of state in England mav have been similar to the 
hnal herse , and in the accounts for the funeral of Elizabeth of York the magnificent 

structures in St. John*s Chapel in the tower and in the abbey itself are both called 
herscs. 

4. The coffin and the representation were carried with solemn pomp to the burial 

^umh. \riiere again they lay in state with dirges, offerings, and other rites (see 
bt, John Hope, op, at,), ' 

5. After the burial the effigy was lianded over to the monks of the religious house 

concerned. “ 


THE EFFl G Y 

Little need be added as to the making of the Westminster effigies. Apart from the 
two death-masks the method was to carve in wood a portrait head with more or less 
of the body ugng a as the model. This was the opinion of Sir Henry 

Hake Mr. Bedford/and I always hoped that evidence would be found to support 

?*1 knk has been supplied quite recently by our fdlow, 

John Harvey* who h^ produced another valuable record relating to Anne of Bohemia 
and not quoted by St. John Hope. 

1 he account 1$ for one Roger Elys, tallow-chandler of London, and contains full 
detiuls of elaborate imd splendid wax ‘herscs^ and their furniture, showingthe outstand¬ 
ing import^ce of the contnbutton made by medieval tallow-cbandlera to the magni- 
ficence of tile funeral ntes At .Aniie*s funeral the body or the coffin or both were cemd 
with clo^ and wax, and other expenses were incurred in the burial. One of these was 
the making of a persona. the classic word for a mask, and it is possible to couple the 
phrase as is the custom , which follows it, either with the making of the mask or with 
the previous bunal expenses. If it were linked irith the work of Elys on the mask, 
confirmed as an established practice. To quote Mn Harvo’*s own 

prnrisum pf immensely costly waxwork for state and noble funerals was a special 
^ <^f that specialization would be the proviSm of 


' Sir Hciiiy’» fi«i rcmMk, c»n coming to sk ifae elSgiis, vm Tbew irc rtel peitfi/fV 
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Tlie artists generally suppressed with greater or less success the wrinkles and irregu¬ 
larities due to the pressure of the mould or to pcat-mortem changes, thot^h we have 
seen tliat this was not done wath Edward and was less successful with Katherine <jf 
Valois than with Elizabeth of York. 

The ears of the wooden clEgies show high artistic skill, and in the c^e of Anne of 
Bohemia (pi. XLViii,fl) wc were mistaken in our early view that their great merit 
could be traced to the ample time available to the artist because of the long interval 
between her death and her funeral. The pos^onement of the funeral would delay the 
lying-in’^siate, and the record shows the making of the within ten days, though 

the period actually employed was doubtless much less. Evidence of the urgency of 
such work in later years is found in the account for the making of Elkeabeth of York s 
image, the joiners receiving fourpence for a whole day's work and elghtpencc for a 
whole night. The ears of this figure likewise are beautifully cut. 

The piaster ears of Henry VIJ are crude, and ea^ are omitted from the head of 
Edward 111 as they would be hidden by the face-hair. 

Elizabeth of York's hair was hired for five shillings, but it may be that this was a 
temporary' wig. By the time of the fiincral of James I, wigs, beards, and eyebrows are 
charged for in the accounts as purchases, and there \s no mention of hire. 

Edward III, Elizabeth of York, and Henry VII all had small piec^ of fibrous 
vegetable matter adhering to the backs of their heads. This fibre was identified by 
Dr. FL S. Holden as the so-called Sea-Gms (Zosfera ttuirina), a material with a long 
record of use for stuffing cushions and pillows, and sometimes still used for this pur¬ 
pose today. There are records of gorgeous cushions, hovrever, for the effigies, and tt 
is difficult to see how the stuffing of pillow's got out and adhered tightly to the heads 
unless the whole make-up of wig, head, and cushion w-as glued together to prevent 
awkward displacement during the passage of tlie funeral chariot over rough roads. 
Perhaps the sea-grass belonged to the bed of state, and was the counterpart of the 
straw used in France, 


the basis of the tomb effigies 

The final use, either of the effigy or of the death-mask, was usi^ly as a model for 
the maker of die tomb effigy, for we cannot imagine the craftsman in marble or bronze 
failing to make use of a magnificent and authentic portrait available in the care of the 
monks in the veiy church where the tomb was to be erected. The degree of idealiza¬ 
tion and artistic stylism w'ould depend upon the preponderance of the craftsman's 
powers and inclinations as a copyist or as a sensitive artist. 


ANNE OF BOHEMIA 

Returning to the individual effigies, the next in date is that of Anne of Bohemia, 
Her oaken head, bodiless as far back as records go. was in safety^ during the late w'ar. 
It was nearly black, with a dim suggestion of eyes, and the base of the lost nose was 
raggedly splintered and spongy, though there was enough nostril left for valuable 
guidance (pi. XLviii, h, c). The indurated dirt required prolonged treatment. We know 
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the dark brown colour of the queen’s hair from a smaU tuft imprisoned in the bent 
\\ig-nai] on the bead. Dr, Holden finds It is human. 

Her height we may conjecture in a curious way. In the course of the war we ac 

Ce of Rfchtif fr A nh*'*-tyP*: "f handwriting: ‘Arm 
ne ot Richard H . A physician s opinion on it, however, confirmed and extended 

r taken by Professor J. D. Bovd of the 

London Hospi^ Medical School, was that it was the right humerus of a voune 
wom^ somewhat over 25 years of age and about s ft- 3 S. in height The kW’f 

rSh,^ ^ ^ t-Titmcted when boys removed bones from a hole in the masonry in the 

likelihood that the 

onTpoiniTf vdel’"' >" ^he tomb would seem desimble from more than 

There is of couree re^mblance between this liead (pi. SLVni,if) and that of the 

f '' -^*^^^*^**® Godfrey Prest that surmounts the tomb, but their 

work IS of inferior character, and it is rather surprising that Richard passed it. His 
head and hers are very large indeed, and out of proportion to the heights of the figures 
unte he was very short which the historians indiLe that he was not. Comefpro- 

hLTSr T ^ her face unlt*ss the much more credible 

beautiful wooden effigy is wrong. Even so, it was probably the model for the latS 
sculptors, little as they would seem to have availed themselves of it. 

KATHERINE OF VALOIS 

Next in order eoines the French consort of Henry V. This is a pathetic and petite 

figure can-ed from a single piece of wood and ven- drasrieally hoIlowT A^ee?^ !^^ 

culm groove round the head »as made for thecro'wn to fit oL the trig (pi S «V 

and nails round the edge held fabric, of whicli I recovered a minute scrap idS^’ 
as red regular-warp satin. strap, taemmeci 

to hi''J,'* "'holly of wood, and it is curious that although it was 

« ■» “"'“I drap«ry-folds representing an undeX^ient 
painted red up to a line well below the neck, where the tJucfcne£ of 

be^u%':s'^eras’;“pr‘;: 5 ^'x^^^^^ P<«t-morrem appearances, the dead feiee has 


Elizabeth of vokk 


in the lird Chamberlain’s rec^S 
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of London and in the abbc)' are supplemented by a manuscript in the College of Arms 
describing the funeral pageantry. 

The queen died in the Tower on the 1 ith of February 1502 3. Services were con¬ 
ducted by bishops on three successive days and on the tenth day the corpse was 
carried to Westminster Abbey on a chariot drawn by sh horses draped in black velvet. 
The splendour of the effigy is recorded thus: 

. . ♦ a yniage or psonuge lyke a quene / clothed in 5'* very rcjhes of estate of y* queue liavine 
her very ryehe crowtie on her hed her here about her shoulder / hir scepter in her right hand / and 
her fyngera well garneshed w* ryngs of golde and p'^syous stones and on every end of y* chav re 
on y' cofres kneled a gentclman hu-ssher by all the way to Wescminaier. 

The corpse was censed, removed from the chariot with the image and the banners 
of Our Lady, and with great folk bearing them these w'ere ^w' the procession convey'd 
to the herce’. There were further ceremonies, and then 'the linage w’ the crow'nc and 
tfie riche, robes were had to a secret place by St, Edward's Shryne', 

The first items in the effigy' account, for ‘two waynscotts called RegalF and for ‘oon 
waynscot horde’, relate to materials obviously used in making up the head and bust. 
There follow 'ij pece of peretre tymbre’ and these, being only eightpence, were quite 
small. The report of the Forest Products Research Laboratory on a small piece of the 
remaining hand as being of pear wood identifies the item as the ‘pear-tree timber* for 
the hands. 

Next come the charges for day and night work, proving the urgency in the prepara¬ 
tion of these effigies. There are small charges for glue and nails, but the next two are 
of the greatest interest: 

Itt'ju tj£> Mr, Lawrence for kerving of the hedde with Fredrik his matt 13/4 

Item in Weehon Kerve' and bans van hoof for kerving of the twoa hand" 

The excitement of recovering the remaining hand, detached and hanging in the 
damp debris by a shred of fabric, was very great, as its delicate beauty had been most 
attractive in the old photographs. Weehon the Carver and Hans van Hoof may prove 
important craftsoicn. Can they be connected with the stone effigies of Henry VII’s 
Chapel, which are surely very' foreign in character ? 

We come now to an item for *oon hole pece of Sipers', price jr. Now the bust 
and the arms down to the wrists were covered with unpleasant-looking fabric of di^* 
grey with a shimmer of y'ellow, and this, when cleaned, was found to be exquisite 
golden satin, the origin of whidi is still under discussion. 

In 1949 Uie effigy was nearly black and the nose was gone; the ' wainscot* boards of 
which it was built were sepamted except in rather stxidl areas, the sauccr-Ukc disc 
forming the back of the head being entirely' detached (pi, L, o). The bones or sdffen- 
ings of body and legs were long poles of rough fir-WfK>d with crude feet nailed on at 
the bottom, ^^The rough hoop below the bust remained intact (pi. L,6,r), but the hay- 
stuffed lower body and legs had ctimpletely disintegrated, and the whole effigy from 
the beautiful bust downwards was a mere support for the draping of the robes, except 
of course for the finely finished hands. The poles had to be cut off. In ffie remaining 
arm we have the first use of a movable joint to facilitate dressing. The joint is at the 
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elbow, and the dainty attitude of the hand shows that it held nothing e), '^Flie 

other hand v^ ould have held the sceptre. 

I he record of rings of gold and precious stones makes the discovery of ear-ring holes 
in the care ven' fascinating. One hole, being a little too large for a tight fit, had been 
packed with a substance like old decayed \v&k. The minute samples of liair recovered 
showed nothing well defined under the microscope. The excellent portraiture of the 
queen agrees well with the portrait in the National Portrait Gallm-, but there is about 
the face a pleasant and slightly ruguiali or hoy-like air in sharp contrast with the rather 
death-like pathos of Katherine (pi, 


HEXRY Vll 


I he old photographs show a body formed with the utmost care but cracked and 
handless, with one or two rents, some loss at the heels, and the nose quite gone. The 
top of the head looked almost like a detachable skulKcap. The form of the face sug- 
gest^ craftsmanship of high quality, which has ted to the surmise that it was the work 
of 1 on^iant or at least of an Italian, and St. John Hope characterized it as ‘Renais¬ 
sance . Henry died at Richmond in 1509 on 21 April, and the splendour of his frineral 
was most impressive,'The KingV Pyctour’ costing ^6. lat. Sd. apart from its robes. 

I he condition of the actual pyctour’ in the Undercroft after the war was terribly 
discouraging, ^ flakes of paint could be blown off with the breath, and the whole 
colour, even of the flakes, w’as a uniform dark grey (pi. li,c). The body had entirely 
^integrated into a rnere confused heap of plaster, canvas, hav. and wood (pi. u,fi). 
1 Ills alarming condition tempted me to keep the head and bust'iintouched rather than 
to risk further injury by treatment, but 1 was strongly encouraged by JVlr. I’anner and 
pres^-ation w^ begun. The wooden frame, cleared of hay, was moved to the Mbraxy; 
the heap of deb ns was searched bit by bit, and though saturated with moisture, and 
containing here md there maggots and woodlice, it released a pungent dust which 
added to the dtmculties* 

Twelve woH-defined plants in the hay were sorted and submitted to Dr Margaret 
Brett, to whom we are greatJy indebted for her careful and detailed report which shows 
us that the plants me uded spnng clover blossoms and autumn vetch pods in seed 
wuUi fragments of bedding straw, all showing that it was fodder, and perhaps from 

the royal stables at \^cstmmster or Windsor (pi. u,ft). ^ 

The various difficulties in reconstruction of the bust and the stabilization of the 
disintegraung head may be apparent on seeing the photographs taken at different 
stages. 1 he rounded top of the head was found to be an almost hemtspherical fragile 
cap so loose that it could be moved like a scalp (pL Ll,d). Here the piaster wks vveak 
and spongy, and it seemed that the hair of the effigy had been secured by laring it 
round the head and spreading this plaster layer to secure it at the edges, the plaster 
cap Itself being aftenvards hidden by the cap of estate and the erm^m ^ 

tnstan^ 2 new nose was secured with the help of casts taken from 
I orngiam s bronze efli^ on the king’s tomb, but when in posidon it looked curiously 
unsuitable to the face. By the kindness of Mr. H. D. Molesworth of the Victoria and 
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Albert Museuni a careful study was therefore made of the fine Italian terra-cotta 
portrait head »n that collection (pL Lil^rr), Facial measurements agreed closely with oiir 
dcath-mask» which justified the making of another nose from templates. It could not 
be a facsimile, as the remaining basis was slightly narrower, perhaps because of the 
king's greater age, the changes following death, and the pressure of the plaster used 
by the moulder. The Kensington nose, moreover, looks undulv hcav^’, but it ia re¬ 
markable that the final nose looked more in keeping with the face than did the too 
long and slender one modelled on Torrigiani’s bronze (pi. Ltl,A). Both artists missed, 
incidentally, die pleasant little dimple in the king’s chin, which is recorded in the mask. 

The face of the effigy was uniformly dark grey, making it seem possible that the 
colour of a dead face was intended, even the detached flakes being grey throughout 
(pi. Lii, c), I will not detain you over the delicate work of bedding down the loose paint 
except to say chat some verC- small ravr and injured areas were repaired and coloured, 
the new plakcr round the neck was painted and the black on the head and bust was 
renewed where lost. The hair is a mixture of bright red and grey, and is human. It 
occurs to me as barely possible that it comes from the king's head- He had a fine ma;^ 
of it at the lime the Victoria and Albert Museum bust was made. In any case, It is 
yet another instance of tlie extreme care used to obtain true portraiture. 

Comments have been made on the Welsh character of the face, and one visitor to 
the librarv. on seeing it without explanation of its identity, said blundy, 'Who's your 
Welsh miner?' As we now see it this head, authentic in form and painting, shows an 
open, bold, and commanding face entirely witliout the crafty and unpleasant expres¬ 
sion seen in many inferior portraits (pL 


ANNE OF DEKMABK (pi. LMl,A,C) 

In *907 this fine head and bust had remains of the body and one ami. The remain- 
irig portion of importance was in safety during the w*ar. Of its carious method of 
construction, its tcrriblv wormed interior, its treatment for worm in 1905, the interest¬ 
ing nose-repair by its makers, and its more recent precautionaiy- immersion in the 
British Museum gas chamber by the kindness of Or. Plenderleith, f cannot say much 
here. More than 250 W'onn-hoSes in the front were filled and the filling touched out 
with paint, the total area so made up being not more than one and a half square inches 
for face, neck, and breast. Except for a few small surfaces of hare and dark wood, 
notably a hideous stripe on the ridge of the nose, the colour is aiithentic on the face, 

but somewhat more mended on tlie breast. 

The cleaning revealed a finish of utmost delicacy and beauty m colour and texture, 
and it w-as startling to find that hi this magnificent portrait, well agreeing with the 
picture in the National Portrait Gallery' and the one so kindly lent by our fellow, 
Mr- Clifford Smith, the craftsman has shown with subtle skill the blue veins m the 
temples, near the cyt^s, and on the breast, and has even carv'ed a piiiiple on the left 
cheek- The veins almost seem to lie just beneath semi-transparent skin. 

What morcis necdetl to demonstrate the intention to make these images literal and 
life-like p<»rtraits, not of dead mooarchs but of the former living and normal people? 
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There remain the late and featureless wooden bodies of James I and Henry, Prince 
of Wales, and the effigj- of Marv Tudor, aliout which little need he said, AH arc 
described by St. John Hope. 

The accurate care to make every detail tnithful appears in the thin, slightly handy 
l^s of James I, and in the painful rcprtKluction of the swollen condition belonging to 
the final illness of Mary Tudor, The body of her effigy «s solid, and with the solid 
plaster head must have been inconveniently heavy for carrying. 

The old photographs show much injury- to chin, cheeks, and nose, and the lost 
parts have been made up at some time with plaster. Sufficient likeness remains for 
identification, but the head is a poor piece of work apparently made to serve the pur- 
pose of a funeral effigy well enough to pass at a distance. It was decided to leave this 
rather dubious little head as it was after cleaning (pi. i.ni.a). 


HENRY IN AND ALlANORE OF C.ASTTLE 

clcMe connexion betiveen d^th-mask, funeral effigy, and permanent tomb- 
ngure in the ex^ples we have considered may justih^ a brief study of the clement of 
portrmmre in the beautifuLeffi^es by William Tore! which sunn'emnt the tombs of 
Henry III Alianore of Castile. I have never believed that Torel entirely invented 
extraord^ry' and %cinaung face of the bronze effigj' of Henry% which is surclv 
intensely individual and less conventional than the usual contemporary carvings of 
kings with which it has been classed. ' 

If there were some available portrait of the dead king, can we imagine either his 
successor Edward or lore! lacking ail interest in the making of a ponrait-effigy from 
It. Again, m view of French and later English practice, and the new knowledge about 
Edward HI and the others, tt is surely probable that the funeral effig^’ was a death- 
mask or was modelled from one. that it had been preserved and was available, and 
that It was used as the basis for Torers sculpture 

The argument of the late WiUiam Burges, R.A., in GWtg, Jr<m WeslmimUr 
Mhty, IS one which 1 quite fail to understand. The account is made out 'Willielmo 
1 Orel facton imagmis de cupro ad similitudinein Regis Henrid’, Out of this Burges 
mracts the statement that ‘Torel made a statue, not of Henry III but of a king* but 
his assumption cames little weight in view of the fact that the account for sfeihen 
^dley s funeral effigy of Edward HI has precisely the same words. *ad similitudinem 
R^egis and refers in this instate to the figure based on the death-mask, a portrait of 
the most authoritative kind. There are also arguments relating to age and the treat¬ 
ment of the eyes and noses m the cases of Heniy and Alianore witich are common 
conventionalities, bui since the eyes of a death-mask always require hand-carving or 
niodelling to sho\v them as open, the peculiarities could originate either in the work 
of the cr^sman who made the funeral effigy- or in the legitimate but limited srvlization 
himself. He has not made the apparent age of Henry wildly incompat¬ 
ible with his real age of SLXty-five, and we must remember too that the weight of the 
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piaster in making a death^maiik tends to sm(»oth nut face-lines, as do the changes 
immediately Following death. 

Much of this applies equally Ui Alianore. Torek working from a mask or some 
kind of portrait, would have been aided by his own memories of die living lady, and 
may, like the modem photographer, have softened the facial lines and emphasized 
beauty and youth. 

Whatever of theory and conjecture may survive further investigation, we have a 
unique group of newty revealed royal portraits whidi ushers in the beautiful series 
in wax, and the fresh facts as to their artistic genesis show them to be fascinating 
combinations of realism and artistic skill, [f w'e may include the two superb bronzes 
by Torcl and the marble corbel in the North Transept as newly accepted claimants, 
we have now gained eight royal portraits of the highest authenticity. Each has its own 
individual beauty, and all are most moving m dielr intimate associations with our 
national history and the human and religious pageantry of the past, 

NOTE: \ w^ord may he said here as to the methods adopted in the reparations. 

In general, all replacements of lost plaster and colour have been extremely con- 
ser\'ativc; the lost areas on Edw'ard III, and all the noses, were coloured to harmonize 
with the rest of the faces, but w'cre left with a surface which could not deceive a person 
making careful examination. Small areas of surface-injury, holi^ made for injection 
and filled, and the stoppings of worm-holes, were coloured to match their surround- 
ings. 

Special care was taken in tlie highly necessary' completion of the painted eyeballs 
where the black paint had partly flaked. The eyeballs, left with the centre partly' 
flaked away, looked vague or even sinister, and one or two Ups tvere most unpleasantly 
crooked without recolouring of small denuded places. Only a small fraction of the 
whole area of colour, however. Is not original. In short, there is no restoration in the 
bad sense, and the heads are authentic. 

A diary' covering the whole work is in the abbey Itbraty. 
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iiy, 117; utftl, (in pciidonta, 94,95, 

Bninewick (Oetmany), coakrt in MnB«iro at, nroament 
on, *41, (45. 

ftuiJteta and moiima from: Frankikb, with vine-acmil 
and Jfoiili^ decroatjoii, *0: tmpontd, 6B, Bcau- 
vaii 60; Bi<Tfu(d-.nii,Avnn, 38, 43, 46, 60, 69. loo; 
fluira *iiT I Anerc. 60; Croydon, 36,4A; Fay qi^ani, 
47* How icttp. 47; AliireliclefMit, 60 ; Miannay, fax 
HneJi ea (mctudifig J^fw. pJaicS, etc.): Olstufflinn of 
dating anil dutrthntinTT nf Utc Roman and Anglit- 

-fS: i?' «■ *'■ +*' «• 

?i’ii 54- B'fri'ii*. jQ »., 60: Blcwlnirtnn 

Hill, 5<3Briulwdl. jg ir.; Bimidajaini. 60j, Bnjfttl- 
way, 5 D a.: Caerwem. 50 Chester, 65 Ciren- 
SO ft., Calchcator, 50 j|. ; CrriiutaJi:. I 4 S, 1 ;o; 
W. Dean. 30fl., fjorcimter ((.>xori.), *(}«.. 54; 
bnvemicu. 60; Epmve, 60: Faveraluim, 49 n,, 149, 
c 5 P;Cwtingthorpc. 5 aH,;nig|, Down,,4, ,6,41,42, 

r’:i, 49. 5J*.*o: *cHnil5bBin (MityhiiK Hill), 70; 
Kirfic!,. 6 <j; Lidlimgatnne, 5011 .; U'dncy, ;o«.; 
Siinmx CMiltec'. to; Richhfl'roiigh. \on,. 
jo/i.; bikhtfsier, S^ponrikv Woodj 5011.; 

Miathird yo u.; Sutton TIofi. 97 TapJuw, 149; 
t inewhuldle, 85 , 9 S; Watemewton, jot*,; N. W«i- 
all. 50 a, Aw Ajftifr Rdt-fittine*. 

Budsptst (llungbyi, helmet, so. 

Htt,rq.piir.i>.incrc fSomiwV. hii±el from, 60. 

Bilibcek: 

llorotby, ttf fenyngg. 

Eliiabeih I WflJie), wire of John, 27 . 

John, father *jf 7'hmiiaa, iy, 

'rhomaa, estate *>f, 26. 

I rtula (Gray), wife of 'tTionuis, 47 . 
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Burfofd (Oxon.)t fttnip-eiiJ from, 

Bunjv (S^'cdeti)^ ftx^'ord froni* 134 n., 139. 

Uur^i Wnisanij fill effigy pf Hflury 11 Ip -ettctlp ifiS. 
BufghtLiiil {Miifsiy)p mflUni froiii. ilfifnc-ahiptfd rive la 
med oii| So: nmimcnt of. 104.: frobahk purpose oL 
S7. 88l 

tiargffdp Kiryi of M<rrcia, cnins tOQ, ito, 1 U, 114, 
iiM, 

BuTtmalili mijincytt, I [7, t iS* 

llyr^rll (Qimhji.J, pctifibk- df imm, SS* 

BuxlrbULlr (GcfflUiny), iiwordii ?32 h 134. 139^ 

Csterwcnt (Mont): brooch fp™. hiitkk- from. 50 w. 
Cflisti^r-hy-Norw hli (Nof^Folk)* poi ^nni, 71. 
^.^aiEihniJg^r bfooch frcitn Stn Jnhn^fl Crjck.tt 

Held, 70; fittap^^^ncl iVonip 111. 

CinttTfbiirv (Kent): fjctmajuc settk-mcnr m, 51; fnfrtal 
workshop in iTegfnrt of, 7^1 Rocuiin piniutypc# <if 
Iflttr ifreialwfirk prrhjipa foaiid J4-- broodi ^m, 
pfiiwtrr tludico frum, 91 ^ bt04>cl'i rtiund 
81 KiPgV KdiLKiT^ 95, foo. 153; tom possibly fmiu 
mifil alp Ei4r coin of OfFa struck iiti 
midi^ Mauii^npts 

Carlkk (iruTtiherland), wr^tinl from WcftmcubmiJ In 
I'ullLe Hmm Muacuiii, 104« 

CarttiLtiiurn friczef, 59. 

Carter, John, funeral cfligieg dmwjy by, 

Casket in Hrhiaih MuflCiHUp 104+ 108^ iSW tiU^i Bnuis- 

Cflstnf ^NvirlluiUa^' hmfl3!C fitrvp from. 156^ simp-find 
from, I2^t. 

t'Mlijiij, veracr of WaiminauGr Abbey* 159 

Crtvan^ co^ (Trciiu>d(p hrmiich I mm, 95. 

Ccolimfk^ \h\u of Canvi^rtiuiy* icy. HOi 1^3^ 

riS. 

Ceofwidf Ip King ol iMeroa. coiits ob lorh 111, 112;^ tM, 

ti7. 

eiifK ChriAlTiin typet of, J3. 93- 
i^kdicci, Early ; alwrcnwr nf Efigliab CJtamplce, fiS H9’ 
ilocuTueuXarv mfertnee* i*\ Qc; illustmi^l in 
mxJiuschpUK 9<5: use of wwdcii clialttics fiM bidtien, 
qo. Aaa^Mjiuled wnh s St. Ciimdcgarirl dc Sen, 91, 
93; CiitlihcTtp 90 a.: Rp. BKirhard cd Bumberg, 
91 r St. t*iidget, 9ie: Ahp. Pijp|>o uf Tner^ 91! 
^rafisibi (Krs^Binijiiisucrb 

IQ7, ioH, 1J4> >4^' i':'?' ‘5^'- Trom; AlcohaEa *> 1 ; 
Ardiinli, go a-. 14*. i+tJ. MO, t«; tmitrihiiry 
(pewter), gon., HuilcUin (luad). gov 
(liTitnwi, f*(\ 9^1, gi; KrcmEinUiMtcr. Tusstlo 
rtWr; PtrtiViiia, *)0. gl; R«:adjiiR (pewtet), «g«r,; 
J>U Martin tlw OiamM, go, gi.gz, 15ft; Skam, 91, 
g:: 'Frcwhicldjc. 75, Ki-Ri, 

Charlnma^iv, Enipemri ■ coin oft) Ha tuptwl for, 1 ji, 
Chnitt* 1, King - calaJugue of pictiue# htloiigiuB lu- J: 
fiuftratl fifp by fan t^irvens. 2* “^\iluiii Diptych ac- 
qulittl by^ 2, 25. 

C'fi^rlcH VI of France: Rilra of cnlLtranf Jmifjm-cmlH to 
Richan) It anil nthm, g, gifti fnmi Richard U tig 
10 ft. 

Charltfus, Dr G,, bronze hclon^infl to, qo. 

Chflibami, Lordly wax Afpirt of, *59. 

Chelsea, ift; ThameE* Riveri as. 


ChcMcll Dffwu (I of Wlhl); cenrcTerjr. 43-4^; stmiH 
end, J7. 4^* ft, 46, 47. ^4! asaicktcd ob^ 

jecla, 37 r 4*^- 

ClLGftita- (C:heahire)^ buckk-pintes with crosi patternfl 
itmn Deanerv^ Fjcldfl, 65 b. 

mpmsented Sit & Child m the Wilton Dipiych, 
at-jj; with crown of ijinm* and nt\jh, 2i. 
Chrntkgafid de BoeZv diahce ^Bsockted witJu 91- 9:^4 
CirenccBtcr fGlos.)i; bnckle fronts go n; 

Clairngbull, Dr,, bluck mlay and rucltn anah’sed by^ s37* 

^ 4 + 

Clarke, Miss Mauti aiisiJy=?tli of heraldic dainof liie Wil¬ 
ton Diptych by. r 
Cnut, c 6 tm of. no, 

Cohtsam (Kcrit), funeral tielms in dmrirh at. J 4 0* 

Codm uH, King of Merck* coiti* nf^ [09, iiip 114, 117, 
C'nggesktil ( F.box)^ gold ring fruiTL 147- 
Cuuia- life Utactettes, Sceittas. Styeas. FloarcU of, con¬ 
taining met b 1 work, rc7-Sv Cnut^ 1 10; fM*. 109, ti i, 
1J2, iT7^ Ki, igji. 154+ Ti^opkeJ for ChArJmiagne, 
I5ip Trfwhiddle: 73* 76, *07, 109^19. sihbrnrk- 
tkiosT ttq; o^pllectbiifi aud sales, tiy; composition 
uf Jioard, loyt dotaiU of coins* Toq-i^i; historicnf 
background^ Tib-17; history of cnm&, 117^19. 
iiha vridtF individual rnmir^ uNti .Vlnueycnti 
Lolchi^Eer (Essex), Imckb* fmmp go «. 
Coldinghani^Tknsicks.)* sirap-end Fttiro* 12 »: 

CoIIaj^: Alkbcfg. 67: Mone, 67. N^^lso ifndtf Bmcnn- 
cods. 

Comt>c: 

Petcf , werkt id WtatnunuteE Abbey^ uJ 
Taylor, dUid, on Trewhidiiic coin^. rii-ig, 
ComperCH, felian^ gDldrrnnhp 9 ip. 

Copper, lised Iiit eye* of anitmib on High Down 
slide, 41 . 

Cciftwkk, strap-end fniiti, J ii. 

Cotton Vesi.iaiijm uadirf jVlHmiacmpift, 

C<iw!ain (A'^orkH.), smip-end fmni, iM. 

Credimn f Devon)* histinp*^ 1 37. 

CncklaJc (Will#*)* strap-rod fmin, £114, 105^ i4t- 

Cfttebkvt Dr* Mjttdonald, on stnike fluffered by Edw ard 
JIJ, citL-d^ rbt. 

1 msiicsi Bt. CnlhbcrCs [Hctotalp 99; Fdwanl She 
Cs^nfessor, now ItMt, 107: Rupt^d CtxtSEi, loi, 

Croy (fnvEniosJ, chain fouiid in ho4ird from, 9J. 
Cmydno (Surrey): briMKrh ftufii, 46 /j.: bucket from, 36. 

4ri- tubular object from, 3h, 42* 431 4^*1 49^ 
Crozter: Up. FlaTnbafd'B^ 107; Rdk, 144- 
Crnndnle ( KenO, huckk ffiitn, i^A, 1 30* 

Cwerdide (Lnuca.)- coin lumRl uintiilnii3f> sfieialwork 
from, i68> itj:. silvur chains in board from, 93; 
stmp^nd ffoni, iZl, 

CutT Swlecrf Coins, irr, 

CuillL-an, Bt.. bell j^hrinc uf,^ 144, 
t'uT^lry HiUp ^ BkhupxtDne Hiucks-h 
Culhbcrt, Bu: contents lif coimi oL 107; silver tbar of, 
i^2\ duiiice bcloii^ine lo^ qon,; pectrrnil croHi of* 

Da-kir^ot margiicriieai depiL-ted on WOtan Diptycfi, Z2 H* 
DallMaittie (Kiitndbriglita.). fra^ment^ oi moulds from 
RnckcLitfe, 99 rt. 
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Dcoiit ffotti vill*^, j&jf, 

Dt!3th-4TiAsk^T known m 'p^^nwTm'j, uifd a* moJeU 
fnt tomb-effrgies, 163, i6S> ilnuc of Bohirmiji, 
EdwiinI TIJ, ibi^ jftj,* i68: HenjT JH. ifi3 Henry 
VHi itti, 1A7; Kjthtrrbfi of Voloi^^ 

Uglg^ri|i (cti, \Viiilou)g oocq hoard fitJto, iin, m 
Denchcflh, mftricyur, 115, 117. 

Drut Jordf de^ sculpisir^ zj 
t Imfftnnili raorkrynT, 1 12 . 

Dodirvi bructcaii;: firrm^ 

D(.Jwf:n (NiirHray)r twufd-lmnitk fram, 104, 1*5, ijj. 
l>Oniiin^tO!i^ we Ejtson, 

l>04jrt, Abrakrun Vaudcr^ Charlen Vt pictures catalo^uiiil 
bji 4 k 

IDcirclieatrr [Mfir&ei)^ fingirr-ntig'fnifTi, t47<. 151^ | 

Onrclic^liTt (Oxfln,), buckle froiiii 50 J4. 

l3ore£rtid (Hullaitd)' itirap^nd, jol, iqz; aw^rd fmm* 
*J 9 - 

tkirtmg {Strrrtyjp coin hoard from, i rz, 
Driiiking^-hurru/ifiuiinplfea found in &iKljun1. HS; fiure- | 
head mniiiit perhaps Imni, ^7, ABj Trcwhidiflr 
mnimts pcdiapEi froni. S6-S8. 
l>ul>1in (Ein;), 5WfTfdi fronii 145. 

Duirumg, Ct, and Miaa. Vm T, Evisonp ^Thc Palace 
of VVcfttmituter jiword* by, 

iJntircii^ fCdtbncaa), sit^ap-uiid iVum Rca> JJnkft, iiL 

Dtmiiiip monEiycr, 1 iiBi 

Dymichurch ^Krnt}| swap-tnd frurop izi, 

Eadrcil, cuini ub no, 

Eflnbsddp QM}qE^yct« iii, 117, 

Ejmnrd, Kingi dUcussynn of idcniifv of* *13* 16; coin* 
of. log, iij-iti. iigu I 

Eanw'ulb mnneyet. iiji I 

Ear-rifi^, haakrit-flihapctl, brJ!^U[[hi from S. Russia to 
(kitijtrtd, 147. 

EberlMiTil, Op, nf Bamberg, chaiicc of, gi, 

EtgbcHif, Kingfif VVcmci* mh* of, tog, na, 115, 

JI&, 

Ecnijcmacb i Lincmbourg). Jtfc MonuAcripriL, 

Eiielml, corns of^ ito, I 

Eitgar, shn nf Edniiind, ccprrps irp^ n i. 

Edmund. St. ikpictH on Wilton DTpiych, j l 
E dmund, son of Edw-arxl, toina nf, 1 j o, 1 j 1, 

Edmund Ironside^ coiut^ of no. 

Bdwatd the? Cociki»^or, smw of, 5-6. 7, h, g; Hgurc q|, 
on Wiltciti Diptych^ 21; cciinfl of, sre; emsa of* miv 
M, 107. 

Ediftard Util [tlder, Cninifjj^ no. 

Edward U: ancmpts m uhtiiui canommion fttr, iff, jj, 

irimh nf, 17. * i 

lulward riE Jiiag; amts^ of, 5, ikaiJi^rnaij^ of, rbr, tbj. 
16R; fujit™l tifp i 4>-2, drsomotetifmm* 
ifii; ^igns of stiTfcktf in dtijJi-maai. i6i* 

"Elfifpp, llic kUrJittr Knyal EuiMra!\ by R. P Fluw^vc' 
C^fiiham, *59 used m iiuniLla for tainh-cfli^jra, « 
t6j, thmagi^ by Water iliifing alr^mnl rf>o. 

Eketurp (Sweilcitb J™cl fntmtT 149. 

Ekan^ir (Aijdiutfc| nf Caetilc, Quccti oi llenre !li 
eiligy fif, ’ * 

ERgilw, St., ntoj^eycr afid irW’tiW, 153. 

Eiit^bctli ljuLVM. WH* tigiitc of. ijg! I 


Eli^^bcch of A^nrk, Quiron: funeral rarnemonie^ m 5it_ 
Jnbit'i Cba^ieb 'JViwcrof Londrm, iba, tiy, and at 
Wcarmiiwttr Abhcy, >65; iccnunti nf rxpet^Ec^ 
fnr* 1*5; inncral d%v of, 

ciniin^ qI Imnd^, 163, tnfiddRing nf turn uf, (63, 
caf-rrng holes in, i6b. {lair hired fut^ j6j. 

Ehham l^ihcc (S.E L^nilntiJ, window^ madr for* 

Elya, Rciget^ taTkfVi'-chandJerr Jiccoiint for ix^wnrk ht 
fuitctBla. [6z. 

Engcdbcrt, gem. Norddijk fHoIbndb sword wrodglv 
nttrihiiied to, x^Uft. 

Eftiitniicu fSyriM Infmimrc}, hnekk- ffo, 

apravc fTtclgnitti). buckle fnuiip 

Esenhughjiriippo [Afiiruin. W. GermairvJ^ sword fram, 

Esdinttia, iti Kutikpa. 

EtheJberhi [«? .litliclheri), toins of, 1 
Ethdlhcre, tncnic>Tir* t 
Ethclmod, tnoneyer* irS. 

Rthclted Lfor ^Ethelrcdb Kin^ cf Wesacx, coins ul. ics;, 
trf>, r 1L, 112, 118. 

Etticfewilh. Tinj; nf, 107, 

Btfielw^jld+iruineycr, iig_ 

Ethchvulf (nr j^thctwTiffl, King of Wcfiiiii, i^urn of, 
“4, 1^15* ^^*1; runs ofi gfo toy. 
Ethilwakli teiit t&j, 

Eviacni, ^^Iias \ctii 1 - dtedi *irt inlaid tUduhmtk* 29^ 30, 
PJ' 5+* S5^ Dunning^ G. C. 

Es^ter Book, svind hom detmbcil in, 87 a 

Faveesham (Kem): brrMjch fmm, 33-54- 35, 41, 4a. 41+ 
’ 14 > 47 . 54- iHidtut from* 47; hudrbni fmm* 

i4g. 150; cpmtsim\ 48, pmaibk ddiiking- 
hom finm^ escmcbeorii^ and prinia fmm, J3, 

ring fmiiL, 151 H. 

r cst tuftsturtfhiiugii, ,, iiiizc jjtd vc-i:halk;i: 

tKiiigjiE by, jq, 

Fejii (PfdinarfcK fuj>. lo^. 

(SiilTfitk) stmp-enils fmrn, lu. 

Fiii^<Frn«tn^- I46-5,: oji FctLer I.attc sisoirf, 140; 
im TiwitiiUtk ptrniUiil aitJ t'lJScwhMc, iM-iftj; nfi 

Windmr sworxl pcunfiiul, 

Fitil>crg, Pr-H. F R..dtcd,fluC>rtTiLiJiJtiilafj, t«6 fT, 
riMSfUshttm (Kvm:), pmteni' hi»ttk found st, 4H. 
l|jii£ re (Aim .Agder, N <»niVAy), «tni]>-eiidf ron) Rmicen, (21* 
Fumiiiiird, Bp. rjf iJurhjm,’crrraier ntd ring nf, 107. 
Flowcm artJ pluniii fotuul fo ro, l^i, 

Poliigramaroeftti C5X 156; fiem-Ois-rfs nlotiJ, 150, 15.1. 

111 life* mndf* 14!#, 152; on swords, 
125. ijf>, 135, 1443^ i4j^ t A 
rorgci-nic-niHt f-^fhapadqaictedon Willoil nTpivpIi, Ji#. 
Fnsi fVV54 Agdcr), hrooch frura. % 

Fnmbuy* tnnneytft, \i% iiH. 

Francp-Fniand* A.,, cl Ird^ h i n paitrm wtrl 1 jB- 
rnnicisca pbife, him Eiowkits^. 

'F^nlc\ (jwnencc. "Mr/. 

Frilfonl I Berks; ji, broach fttim, 46 
Fuller bmneh, T^c, 1^7, lof, 144. 

Galstcd (SchliHWig), bnxjch imrin Uj. 
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Garnets. u^1 m decomiori, 14^ 

IJoiiimcrtifigci), htknci^ to. 

Civic wword it^nn, 134 »* 

Gwffrcjr of AjijOU, bfWTn-pliinl bnJgp of, 23. 

George' S^t-! perkaps reprewHled in pnintme, joi sym* 
bahc! sriindaTd of, zi, 

CiJT^te (Gfttliirsd fi brseiaie feim, Ci6- 
Gtrniiinic' Axiinidi Art* If^k? A', 

Gcitinj^liurpe (Esatix)^ bo«:ilir Cri^m, 50 n. 

Gjesaing, Gutomi^ cited.. 00 Viking swnrdflt i2g. 

Cl lass, wwhI ^ dctorttkni; Alfri^n himhle: i g^n}i 
35, 41, 4^^; eft ^ruhttchtmi 41, 54. to* Ch* 152; Bifrrinfl 
pendAtita (b1nF)« j-£* 4I; Faverpiioxn (jrai^dj Ibbie)^ 
34, 41; High Down buckle (icil), j6,41. 

CUsver. GetdTruy. windovvsfTsade focElthum I^atao- by, 7. 
(U^nbict! SaiiLiti(%^lgtawTi 5 .^, sttflivcoiLffritti, I2ii 
Gliiuccsttr (Uloit. p i tJ*i tutnh in* Hanked by piers 

piiiiLled w till white harts, 17; stmp-c^itf from Gcurjgt 

Godmestoo* John* clerk of works ill Wi^stmin^rTf HbII, 
Cikpldetoixpugh {Vnrk^.}, ^rap-iiiid from* 
fnibfrc* Sir John* hniss of, 7 «. 

Gorhamhnry (Hens,): propotV' of flalph Rouk-tt, 3 w., 
4^ formerly the property □! Roherr dt Vcrc. tar] of 
C 3 ?\fatd^ 4, 

GotJstm iCtrmiaiiy)* ¥\wfi 1 frtm H. fJdrriu:au 

Gtmuui, Empcitw* medallion of, 5^- 

Gmiy; 

Kobert, Will ofi, zji 
1.! rauJa* ww Bidbi-ck. 

Cn?y* Gttiy- 

flranTu^betg: (Xtirway)* fworil litjiu, 155^ 

Guildfofd (Surrey), toqoest to St. Kiefiinas chnid!, 35, 
Guildavm iSuiTcyjN ring from, 49. 

Gli If ingen tCcrmiiryh hehrset with vLiii:-acn>ll fnipTi,6o. 
Uiithruin-AthelstBii, King ofE. AiLglin, coitisof, 113 

HadJerT StepliLii* Edward 11 Ts funeral effigy Tnadi' by, 
jto. i6b. 

HihciJTj fXurftay ): sflnrfj froiTL 1331 134, 139; imj asat^ 

cirtiid with, 134, 

HailJol (aelgiurah ^trap-end Bmm, 49^1. 

Haitlmbu fScbleewig, Germany j : ^rap-ciid From, tin 
$%4nEdfmm, ijOt ^ 32 , 

Hake, Sir Hcmr, on fiimmil tifigura* dted. ito- 
llalU {Ncimayh swoni frcun* i$Zr 
HaktiKA (Dorset), ^ap-end from. izi. 

1 la] ton Alnor fLkmesO. com hoard contain b$r tnetfllwoTl! 
from, loti- 

HiuTFcyp John H.: *Thc vrdtnn Diptydi—A Re-examma- 
lifin/ l^zH; on waswock for Cuncrii cffigic*^ 
riled, rto- 

IFusekjlL Pmf.s Citicd: on brocpelics and pentlaritv 05, 
on TaBsito chalin:, qo* iot^ 153. 

Hosseh (Bctghjin)( brotoh frofni 141^ 

Haiigr (NofWsnT, filigtet onmnimt found at, 

Hmmou Mill fCamhs.), jtrap-cndft ifom, iCj*. Ui. 
Ilflwbeft* Sir Nkholaa, fuutnjf helm of, ^4®- 
Ilaivketi, Mm, Smtb Chadwidi, Jutidi Style A’* 

Kawkim: . 

Edword, dted, on coins from Trc^^hiddlc, 114, Mb. 


Ilawkitifi^ J. H., bowl fnnn R. Witinmi 41 Lincoln in 
I poa^dcssion of, 131. 

Hay^ used for fltuJliTig neury VIT# fuoeral effigy, rto, 
TIaiteton (Glos.), lead funeraiy chaficc fmm, i>o, 

Tlctkby f^hlewig)* swirfii from, 139. 

I Hcdmela: vinc-Mrmll ornamerpl tni, to. Riidiipe*L, 59, 
GiiiiiiitE.-ftiitgei!, to; GiikingeJi* to; Morken, to; 
Petersbuj|r^ 39. <^5; .StdBSEn+ to; Sniron Hno, 145. 
ffemmoor (Ccmiariyl, Honuifi \Tesseb hintid at^ bt. 
J-toinah, Rev, R., coins in psHibc^on -fd. 

Heniy IfL Eiug daoh-maak 4 il. fuiiriuJ tdigy 

of, ibS-9; tOiufi-etTifc^' Ilf. t( 3 S—9. 

Iteiuy IV. King: amir of Fnuice Modem rii C Seal 
ofj 13; bmom badge usH ^3* Irfartge 

5 - 

H«iiy V. ml lam brtwjTn-cody beloTigo ii^ to. 23 . 

jltnry VIl_ King: dcadp-maak (if. ibr, rbj;^ fimeoLl 
of, 163, 166-7^ mOdcTtiTig of cars of fuitenil 
liffigy, TO3; bTTonc tumli^effigy *66-7; terra- 
mttj porirait hcisid oL 

liejiry, Prince of Wides fwu of James 1]. Tuncral dtiity 
of, 16S. 

I Icfaldry ^ 

Roval Arra^. Edward di£ L\infts*or* *, 5-6. 7r 9; 
fedwand 111 . 5; Rhharcl u. u 5* K 7 . fi; Anne of 
tkiliemia, 6 n.: Henry l\. 

Hodges: BronTTs-ooda or broom'■plsmls^ 7* 8^9, 15, 
a., 22, 23^ S; ^5* Whitie Han. I, 6* 7. 

fl, 45, 16, 17,22,23; White Hind, 16; Roa^mary. to, 
llcrrhfighJ of Cologae. painter of LondniL li H. 
ikrknd, TItigh* carpenter at Wcarmioitcr Hull, 5 if. 
Herpilv (Hungary), ahidd ho® fmiiti 5^1 61. 
HexhiimfNortliiinib.) coin hiuinl 2ml metalwork fronp, 
108, 146 s bronstc ^ive^dialiCE fcofUi ijn, 9 ^- 9 ^- 
Jligljitm (Kirni js disc broorl'i from. 34^35^ 4 ^^ 4 ^« 44 ^ 4^# 
54, 59; tioda from, 48. 

High fiown iSossci); belt aliilo fn>iai^ 3 ^. 17 * 4^* 4^ 4^* 
47, 48. 54* 53. 64; diinitki bn.ujch Froro, 47. 53; 
An^UUnig hixejdi from, 37; quoit brooch froin* 
39,40.41, 4b. u^jciated oblecia, ^9; buckle, 34, 36, 
41, 42, 4O, 4«, 49. 53, fto; iorm tuife. spearhead, mil 
ptmac-UMiuio firpcn, jfi. 

Hitleso)' fNiiFwayh ditt frciin. 141, L4J. 

IlirnUi^ltyc (DenmarkJ^ Ronuui vesseb m Sjm^lltnd 
tliiemina' gtflv« at, 61, 62, hp 
Ibppucaoqis^ ncprescntatTiitTi of, Ji, IJ* 3^^ 4^ 55r ^- 
Hoedttve, ThnmM, repreHCtiled with Prhiti: ifenry in 
fh Ri^mrrt 4*-. 15- 

Hohi'iisaftthiMi fGermany)- sword from, 139- 
Hoi (Norway h hroach from, 66, Srt niro Stetnindk. 
Hoknd, Thomaf de* earl of Kent, «a1 of, 16 
Huldeo* Dr. H. S.. niP Royal F^jnend EfEgiijs, citinJ, 161. 
163, 1^. 

Iloniuid. rrijqoan from, ly 

Holmes, Martin : paper on Funeral EtTijpes preparcil far 
piiblicfltion b>* 139; of Edwffnl (US fuiietal 
diEg>^ tlwmght lii bi 4 death-tnnsk by* 161 ^ 

I ruhngaiLn] (Denmark >, brooch froio, 66. 
lluknqtusL Dr. Wilhelm, cittrd; on Scaridinirvian art, 
63-65^ 67; on fhrtknd ilisc^, 149. im BifrcF, 146; 
dn sheet and wire Inlaitl Tiiciiilwwk, yi. 

Holvwcll Row (Craabs.h strap-fUuk from, nr k. 
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Hon fNorw4vjl! iiaitiltfiftnldJid nittatwork frariit 107,147, 
148; bo5H» from. 1511 brocicbts fitom. (50. ijii 
ptftidiUiQ fmiQ, i)4. f(5, 147,148, r-Q. 15^. rin^ f„;Qj 

^ 47 ' 

Hoof, Haas van, wt Wnw-hnn. 

Hnpe,^ Sir WiTlilHn St, John, nri Rovji] Pnntrrji} RffiiHci, 
dted, ttn. 166, i68, 

Hotsisi ripping and mnunts, KAjIhy. too, 104. 

Iloven fNiTrwitvJ, owofd'lundJc fi luu, 104, [05, iCl. 
Howgrave-Grahum, R. P,, 'The fjrlier Royal runcial 
tmgio'. bf, 

HowJettfi (Kent); belt plate from, j8, 42, 4S, 65, jssu- 
datetl ol^ecti, j8. 48] tpHjit bTWclies from, 

?+■ 45 ’ 4*t 4^*43144.47,48,54,56 fl., 60, bti. TOL 

bueket fmtu, 47; ceaictcry. 48; fkmwistu plair fnsm, 
43: pottery battle from, 48, 

Human nuiabs need m dcconition. Ji, 32. ^4, 4^, ^tj, 

bo. fe, 64, Ml, Ay. 

HunUx, VViUiani, coin coUectinn, 114, iie. 

Hunterrtou (ScntLmdJ, brooch front, hq 
Hyde (Hera.), pcoperry of Ralph Ruufett, 4, 

Ibha, mi>hi:yer, tiy, 

Icklinghmn (Sitffulkli buckle- pinle ftnm Mliehell‘« Hill, 
70; Btpap-cndB from, jA m. 

Igclflsa (Skams, Sweden); broueli fwai*, 105, coin iHwjrd 
oin^iftg metalwork front, 108 
Iittlrr Ro IKiwwayJ, bmidt frotn, Ay , 

Ingh'tfHi (York*.), tword-iNitnniet fnjoi Scald Moor, 

(Of. 

Ingot, gold, Irimi Trewhiddte. 76, 86, </i. 
inm (>b]e«fl inlaid with wire, j» uAdrr ^Vire. 
laabella of hraiwe, Queen of Atcfiatid If; prtrev mattiaec 
uf, 9 a.^ 10; duvtb of, a, 14, 

IncnbOitel (Lr. Smony), gol<i t 4 n(in fnjni, 93. 
laworth {Sidfrdk); stiap-etid from. 55, lij. 

Jiuna J, King: funetal effigy of, 168; teg from funeral 
Cmgy of, 160; W'lg, beard, and cjithrowa purchased 
lor effigy of, tbj. 

Jatikobn, Prof., cited, unawords, tjo, ija. 134,137. 
JansfenLt, M., died, on patterti-wclt^g, 

Jtmyngft; 

Cicaealogy of family of, 35-27, 

.\tice (Spencer): wife of Sir John Jenviiga llte 
ytMinger, 2, 3 k., 35,16; death of, 3. 

.krote (Brounker). wife nf Sir John Jenynea the elder. 

Barnard; properly bequeathed hj, iitdiiding chain 

ami coneTed cup decotated tvith liana », 45- will nf 
35. j j’ r 

Dorothy (BulbeckJ : widow of Sir John Jcnyng» the 
elder, 2, 3, 25, 2*; property bequeath^ to. 3; re- 
inarnage to John l.irtdh, 3; death of. 3; will of, 3, 

Xfipt 

Eltaabtrth (Kowlml, tat wifenf Barnard, 1, 85, 

Elyri, and wife tif SaritanI, propertv Including a chub) 
with a lifitiging hart bequcaihed to, 3, 25; will of, , 

Joan (Brounker), wife of Ralph Jctvyn^, 23. 

Sir John the elder, grandaon of Harrurd Jim\tigs, ;; 
aon uf Ralph jeoynga, 25; property of How 


fjunily inherited by, 3; detatft of ptopertv left bv, 
3 *t .-4 ft. 

Balph, son nf Bimuftl, falhior of Thonuw and grand- 
forher of Sir Jwlin tlie ridn, (rropeny nf, 3 ge; 

will nf, 15- 

rhiimjw son of Ibjph. prnfwny fTCf^ijijailicrd ta^ j 

^ ivife of TTjiimju Jcfiyn^, 2. 

\\ q{ GluXHxnter^ novtit^S tup ijccrrmtird 

widi hojt8 bcqiiuathcd tii, 2^^ 

JcwT;lii:.Mrrc(b 9 .>i. IC 7 . * 44 - tS 4 ;MH!attrLovclJ, 9 i;. kk. 
^fre of Llaw-DtiJ ihe Bbiqk Princt^ hi nil iiadire 
eJe 16. 

[oliii tht BijptisL Sl ; fipifij ijt^ On WllttiJt Diptych* tit 
Lflmh ifi; porhEpfl tbpicted inpuintrrigv^i fefet' 
fMeriptioti of RidiAnl II, ^ 

Style A , A Study of fSenn^nje AtumiilArt 
lit S^luth^^m Jingianil in the Fifth Century AaU/, by 
Mr*. hoTtift Ciradwkk Haw kia, 2i>-74iidbiir^ib|c4E[t^ 
tnenis. bibliti^apliy, 73-74: cufitauintjd ud- 
59 Ch^; reJaiioii id Ati^Iij-Saxotu Etylt, 69 - 71 ; 
ili&C^aioD af British or Cfimutdifi origri^ 

^ Scanihinikn urtgUL 67-60; 9xnnirmfy% 71-72. 
Cnaractmstics 4c?- 4S; use nf ttjJmir* 4? f tiatTnis 

of maicriith 30—40' datdng irviilrtics^ 47^ 4H-52; 
difttfibutk^n nf examples, 44, 45-4;^^ 5J-3,; 
iiuinciil pkcing nf ^iniftl omBtnttitj 42, 

KaLarrni (RjsjioLikj, Fi!iUiid)p BTrptxi-hllf fr*sm hum:- 
imin s gniv^, 130^ 134^ 

Kitlb'y I Sw horge^tmppings arid mounts ffXJtBu too, 

104, 105* 

KalumMki (Flrikndle iword fircint, tjfi. rin, 
l^ich htitklr from, 60. 

KflihiTirii: a( Valois, Qtuam of IIcTtfy V ■ ikatli-rtijiitk uf, 
1^4; funeral effigj df. X64. 

Kiupsjtg (NorTivm): find* of rnutAlviiatk st. J55, 157: 
au’oril froiiU (04, 130, 

Kelle (cB, Mcath)t Bouk of, w MaoincnpFtii Crroicr, 
hkmIo fnuivd uij. X44. 

Keodjiiikf Hir Tlumiafl* cir^nj: Q^ Atjglu-SsaEOii jttt, tot, 
>JU *52; un Atiglo-Ssmon meioJwTsrk. 20. lo, 
51^ 52, 70. 

f^Urntj (1®, i^rry), broocK fmni, o^p 
tCHIuoLD ^cu. Westinfcith)i briKKli feonip oUt 

King^inlm t^np-end 121. 

King i Lkingli^y {llefij.h fflvnuritt rE:sidencc nf Richard 

RirkiBwald CCuii^berlaDilJ, brooth from, 04, 95, to^ 
tStyiSa- 
Kttsin: 

Kfl±kcriHEi+ iff Rl| 3 mi?trj 

Ma^rct (Donntuguiirh wih 4 if Sir ^rhomas, 26. 

^ Sir ThomM^ will uf* 56- 
K.lioi^ntitr (Keldiir., Iceland L fc'tiurd FrUdj. tUl. 
Kti^hiley; ^ 

Kir Ridiard, if HI of* :36. 

Susan. Spencen 

Ktmjgs^rg (Geonany)^ frum R, pregej nrati ita. 

l^felJ ^llijp (Gcmumyl. atmpend frnitl,, 
Ivra&amlinaiETt (Auttrii), the TBSftilo chalice at. 

TiiEiSidu. 
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Kuiilqiit (Enithonii), nrora Irtan, 1139^ 

Lftckford (BiiLfficiJk)p pnt 71.^ 
t4alcc:nhcath (Suffolk), ett^eiul from, 

Ljui^b (^Jnrwftv), bttnxh from, 6^ 

i^UKtimn (Sfitiiumjt). strap-cud from, lit. 

Lari, R, (Suffolk), sword firom, 71- 
Lasko. P. E.* died, m mnuiil from Whitby, 95. 

Loldi, John, immiagc to Darnlhy jcnyii^i 3^ 
l.siHTciiicc, tfim Fredrik hift tcate, li&ad for Eliza¬ 

beth of Yfirk'i efligy otncd by, 165. 

U«1 a. E. Tm cited i on Aiiglo-Saxcm areWedoj^, fi#5 
OH luctalwoii with MiiLOtiil liccomtiTJiii, 29, 30, 46, 
50, 52, 53, 57- , 69,70,7T. 

t.,eer (Kullitnd), stword fmm R. Ems fiew, 139. 

Leicester (Lcici.), strap-cud from, 3611. 

Leiden (HolUisd)^ iword in MuKum ai, 13^ 11., 1371 tS 7 - 
Lembeck (GemanyJ, sword-hilts per hops aJ i.™ctPiy 
of, 139 n. 

Licrvcm{'LifFcU»^}, Jan, fsurmit of ChsiJc^ I by, a. 

Lil, mtmcycf^ irS, 119, _ 

T^nii* H^rg (Ostergotlaiidh boss ironi^ bi. 
mu Howe fYorks.), gpid Toimdiili, strap-entfe, 
from, iqo, 15T. 

LjIU Juttii (OMcrgTJtUod), l>cakcr [ragmiinl from, bi, 63. 
Lincnin (Lincit,!: stiver hanging bowl from R. Withem 
at, 151, wood bbdt dluetraimg, 151, 133; sw^td 
from R. Witham ^53* 

LindisUroc Gcwpclx MsuiiisLTipt!, 

Litlvngtori, Thoma«^ Ridtard jrspainlg^r, 7. 
l>>gkrait fPcrths-l^, croBs-aUb 149' 

TiOndon : dolphio brooch frora^ 50; sttap-<md3 from, tai. 
Fetter Larifr, swunl from, 140-3, ty^r tST- 
detEV Bridge, imagtes of Ridioru U j of F™icc 

aitil a^iieiiis of their utma cai^red oit. J. Middle 
IVmpIc. coin hoa,rd, lU. Su Mary-ai-M!, coin 
hoara conEainiiig metalwrirk ErorUy fo^i. E^iira 
CtUhcctnL imagt: taf fit, Paul math! for, tr Tower 
of; St. ChapcL funeral cerEnrartiis of Eliza¬ 

beth of York in. 16a., 165; figure tif St. IVEchael m 
By ward Towetj 1^^ oJ™ WeiJtTninatBr. 

Ijoum the Pkjus, cedn* of, 109, 119. 

Lucca (laly), Min of Offk <^icd for CharJtrnmgnc kU 
152. 

Ludger, Sl, ch&lice of, 92. . j 1 r mi 

l.ulluigstoiie (Rent}; how! from, 53; huckk fnim villa, 

50 Up 

f.ydncy (Gltst), huckic fromp 50 «. 

r/yrnit]^ (Km): penaniiiiliif brooch iroiiL 39 - 40, 47, 

48, 53 j sauGcr brooch from, JOP 

Lyngby fDciunarWli, hmeieate Fnim, 

Jpytton: 

Helen, diughter of Sir Roben. lee Brockei. 

Sir Robert, wLU of, 36. 

MafltbniaJen, gem* Wmsiim (Hollandb ijj, J jfii iJ9' 
^Laniiic, moncyet* n8- 
Mfmna, moneyer, liSi , 

Maimhrim (Germany), swfirddiib from R. RhirtcHti 130* 
iji, 133^ 134- bS- *37' ^39* ^44- *54^ »5fb 

MaiuiOTp^i. flemifoTt Houra^ 15^ BcticilictifTiud of 
you xcvin. 
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EihcfoxjlEi, eludice^ illiiHtrated in, yo- Eritisli 
I Muaeum MS. Royal I F VL 142- Cotpua CbrUti 
College, Cambrid^T MS, iH£j, chalice Ulusttalcd in. 

Veftpasimi A f, 141. DotfOW^ Root of, 
155. Echternadi, 141. Kelte, Boot of, ammal and 
bird omumenr in, [41, 14^-9^ Limljiifamc 

Gnapels, biitj omamcfir in. 141. Rome Gospels,: 
141, SheiborHe Mi^, 15. Sr Pettisbiit^GospcU, 
t4U Slockhalm Codes *^rcuSj 141,145; Tiljetiiis 
C. !L 145- Ada :3dimi!, 154* Canterbury School, 
uunrial forms in^ 94t tos—t. Z ,irJtfieltl loo-j^?., 

lei- Merovingtan, 100-1. 

Marchelepot (France), bucket from, 60. 

MwrU hjTI (Norfolk), pot from, 71 
Mary tht Virgin^ St- 3 toesd poim of Wiitiui Djptycfo ao; 
apecid dtvmbn to. tirg^d upon Engbml, 19- aos 
painting ii£ Britain being offered tij+ aej- 
Mary L Queen, bmertii of, ihB. 

Man-on. Sir 1 krbm. on nhjecis from TrrPi'hkhUe, otetL 
Sq- 

Mitsks, l3taih--TrBisksr md Ilumau, 

Master uf the Sarre Quoit Broath, ^ 45, 46. 54- 5^- 
MawgAn Forth (Cornwalt), ocavations^ at, ■ 17. 
Medallion of Emperor CrutiaH. 59. 

Meilby (Jutliiud), bTooeb irom, b^ 

Mdlby (Sweden), too vd-filliiigf fmm, 

McpU(Cheshb^)r Strap-ends fronI, lii^ 

M^aterc, Order of the Fassfoo of. 12. ij* *9. ^3 
Miannay (France), bucket from, 60. 

Michael. St., Sgure of, in By^tiid Tower, Ti^wci of 
Imdnn, 16. 

^tUddfetooH Joltn. physLcUn ro RiLiiard !L 13- 
Mildcnhal I (Suffi dk) troaa w ix from. 57- 

Mildmav^ A'lartha, daoghler of Sir Walter, fiw Rromiker, 
AIiUonmoct-Sittir^urisc(Kctit}i Ironichfnim, ^ lead 

rolfin frortii 59. 

Minister LovdU (Oitun.) Jewd, gg, 107. 

MoliER'WTirtlu H. on ilenij' VII'A effigy, liited, tfi6^7, 
Alone fSwctleii), e^^^d cotkr fmm, 67. 

Moneyem: He^gnuind, tlft; Bianimoil, ilB; Biornmod- 
i!rt;Bririt 11^?: Rurmi^iL 117^ nrt: D^oehedi, nj, 
117; Dformod, in; Dunun. 118; EanhaU, til, 
117; Eanwulf, 1173 Etlwthere^ 118; Ethtlmudi i ifli 
EthdwahL FranbaJd. 113, liH; Tbfet* 1171 Id. 
iifl, 119; Minbic, ii&l .Mgjitia, tiS; Ali^nnu, II7; 
Oba^ nai ii^p STMtef^ ti^J Turhtmiind, 
Werhdrd. 1173 ^Vilheh. iiS; Woidiere. it8. 
Moitnan roonryer, 117, 

Montague, John, earl of Sdi^lmrynllydr fhr prcipeity oL 4^ 
Mni^cn {khuiElaFoi), hefowt from grave at, 60* 

Aluttrtites (Norwav J, filigree ornament found ai, 95, 15^. 
Alouliis. fnigmentfl of. from Hwfcdirfv, Ilalliertttir, 99 it. 
Afounts [excluding fwnrd.'-tnTmms)t Bi^ord-on-Avrai, 
38, 4:i^Burgbauiil, 8^^ ^7^ Xiilby, icKt, 1^. ro5; 
Trtwhiddb, 7^8*. 9 ^h ^02p roj. iQy. 

Whiibyv 95. 151 N. 

Alutaeen4es-Mdiives (Brabant); bmridiea from. 156; 
TftUfd from, 156. 

1 Nar^llng, Bwiwuirs sword, 

Naifojual Piirtniit Galkiy. ponrans in: Anne of l>iro 
mark, 167: Elrmlierth of Y(jrk, ifA, 
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Ncdfc sword from^ tjz. i 

Ntdirite (Norway), timiich frnjn^ 148* 

Neube^ii ^Austrift), twnrd fjwn^ ito, 

NieiJdi iinalyftb of, 144; of, hy Jcwelbifi, 137; im 
Fciftr Lazic ftword^ 141, 144J TrewMdilk, 76"8ip 
86^ ^6, 

iVuJfckciiSf Joficph* oitUiimi (rf tuncnf effigies liy^ ry^. 
Nanlheitn fVfsstfolil. Norway), hmoch fiffim. 

NonJrup (DennkitriK Roimn iti Sj^tliuid chief- 

Tmrw' at- 63.. 

Noirnit: *f-a Contis^:* (FnuiceJj b\ictle frrnn, 6o« 
Ni>rwiiJi fSorfcilk)^ sword purnind tfiJMuOTTfTii i+j. 
No&lcrgjtrd (Nofway)^ i\mrd fmiii, ija, 133, 134^. 
Nydom (SchJcftwTit), find of njrtalwofk hftitn, ^ 4 ^ 65 . 

Otia, muncyer, iiz-r 
Ocjcicvfij linKrdeve. 

Ofljft, King of Meraai eoindcif^ T09, 11trip 117. 15^, 
^SJi- fS|- of- copied for ClmrlHTiagrii;, ija- 
OUicaatic, Sir John, belief that Ricliard 11 was dive in 
1+17, 14 

Orttiiide howtj i§2\ vjnc-i»em>lf amuiient on* 

Ontbv (Norwiiy)/aword from, ij** ijg. 
fisrebo (Mltcddp Nomiiyjip strap-end mmi, 97, 122. 
Dvjcdo (Spain)^ crossea h±* 150- 
Oxibrd (OjooiiJ^ Ashnu^fcan Aluirutri^ finger-ring in, 
146, 147, f5i, 153. Chmt Ctiijjizfi Cithcdro], 
aiiPcJa nil vaulting in, z\ Quccn'ii Colfcgt:, sym¬ 
bol ism of number of ftliowa and thi iintim x^. 


Talaor of \V«tmirutrr Hvnird, "rhc\ by C. C, Diinrung 
aad Mis? Vm 1 , KvrsrriT, 123 58^ fur dettib w 
N'Mc/er Sworda. 

Pylrner; 

Sir Jamrs, father of Vm:, Wiicnn Diptvcfi acquired b\ 
ClmrJcs I tbrough^ 2. 

Vere^ ^ Jenynga, 

PariB fFniJure'l, swotd-pttinmcl hem K. Seine u, yj. 


Pattem-wcfilirig. used in tnamifactuix of sword-hfadeSp 
1 J 7 - *57^ 

Pauf. St., imigr of. made for St, Pad's Catbedral, 11 
Pear wood, nsed for tijtnd& of iLliaabcth of VoriiV effigy^ 

j 45 ' 

PctuLini*. Bifirai*, 4*. 43, 43, 4B, 70 ; Birta, f>(: Hem, 
<H. W. l 4 “. 150. 153; Tmvhiadle, 7*, a5-»6, 

93-V6. 153; Wvcoftiije, HiglL 94: Wyt Down, 

Ptrcy.^cnni, tn <kiH of Nfirthiimberfend. belie/ that 
Rldtanl 11 was alive m 1405, 14. 

Pertttbikli-, depicted on Wdimi Diptyeli, lii?. 

PerrciBp Alice^ Edward Ml's body robbed hv, ifii. 

Peter, St.p money ot^ from Yort, 110, i J i. 

Pelershufg hdmiit, The. 59^ 65* 

Peterwii^ J,, 011 Viking sworda, faB, rjy, tji. iil 

FetOhlza (Austrift-Hongitryh dialice frmi, yOp^ 91* 

Pins; Trewhiddk 83 ^4, S6. J03, AVftlwim, 

i Abp, WoJatan*a grave, 107. 

Pippin Of Pepin^ coin tsf, tog^ ng. 

Plaiiiagcjiet, Geoffrey: Jirnom-pUnE nefcirncc to, 8, z^i 
origin of aumame* 8 a, 

Poppn, Abp- of Trier, ciialice of^qi. 


Pottery: 

Bolder FlngteaHanip 48: Ho>Aletl;s^ iz^ 48, 

Pots: Caistof-by-i^o™ ich, 71; I^cklbrd^ 71 • IVIarkiH 
hull, yi, 

Poupan, tTharlcft, lUveranith to Otarlo VI of 
gff. 

rrcsi^ Godfrey^ coppersmith, 8 m,, 

Ffituse, GiWjcft, Ricikard U'l painter. 7- 

llagk> Park (Wfitw icks,)^ btocich Crntn. 71, 

Raphael ^Irchimgel, ligure of^ ibiivc eiiiraijce to Oar^ 
Iona Town Halh ".-23 if. 

Rilahleigh; 

S^r Colfnflii* TnfW'hhkllt hoard givim to Cariqn Rogers 
by, 75. 

Jonathan^ TrewhidiUe c&itss listed by, 109, no, ni* 

It2. 

Philip, 1 *fiew kfddle hoard recorded and puhiishcnl hv. 
75. tio, 

Rflwfinos^ Miss Helen, tm (ksih of Edwmrd III, deed* 
ifii. 

Reading fBtrka.U pewter efiaUce foujiii iia gnj\=e at, 
ft rap-end and Dther objects fnjjn grave at, 49 a-; 
swvird ftiumf with frkeletoitB 

of man and {hipw* 135. 

Kibchester (tjiii£fi*h bjTj|:«ze boas fftsifi. 15^ 

Richard King; biftli on feuat of Eprohitny^ 21; 
b^end Thai giFis went brciught by three i 

oidence that Jic ^*32 beardiai, t'l-ij; stvlcnf hair¬ 
cut of. 15; s^-nipttnm of ill limlih. iji theory n| 
aufvii-at aftet 1400, i, 14; altetnpla to utjuin 
canonizaiion for Edward IT* 16, 17^ beneftctkuis 
io the Chnrch, iHn-i !ctict from, to Albert of 
Bavaria, 27; prriKy mamagie to [sabcUa of France* 
gi ft., to; gifts to anil fromCluirJai VI on the neca^ 
don of hiB marriiige, % iQ ft.-o n.: the Wjhnn 
jJtptycJi made for, 1; Nummary of dujarv of dale 
aiud purpose, a*; theory nf eemet frnierfuty of aup- 
pcrmM%. 19. 

Ann-bouD traditwimUy nf, 164; elfigy trf, M, 9, 11; in- 
Motion suiTDunduij^ lumb of, iH' io; tigtoe of, in 
Winchester Cnffcge gjas». 11,13; %ute of. in WilUte 
Diptych, 15-16, 3Q, ai-3i: carved bead wf, un 
VVliidiwter Colli^ t^ptl, 12; pamting depictuig. 
With Anna: of ulfning Brimiri to the Vir- 

giws 20; engming nf, 20; poitraii of in West- 
minsTcr Ahbcvi tz; in Freiidi Rhimmatiun (the 
Order nf tlic Pa«^on)p 12^ rj, 13. 

Ai™ of, i, 3i &. 7^ 8; htoom-cM nr hmoTTHplant 
budge nf* 7, 8-(4 15, 23, 23; collun *^f bmam* 

cods worn hjv 9- 23; eagle bail^ uawd bn ^ 151 23; 
whiu haft ^ge of, i, 15, 

22. 13 ; incTfiising u^e 
of, 6-8; devj^.xm morkir^ Ttiyul plate of^ 8 it* 

Richard, evil of CnnhiittgE. hrlitf liml Ricbard D inis 
■live in 141^, i|. 

Ridihomugh jken^; disc bn»ch« from, 53; bnctic* 
frail), 5011,, 5b "'i Itnifc-htrnlfcs frcuti, cc* stip¬ 
end froni, UK 

Ritevtad (Notwiv), award fmm, 136, 139. 

Rin«?. Finger; Adli. .15114.nr Eldiu'*, 95; Ahlatiui'K (05. 
107. toN; EtbelvwhhX 96. 107; Ethclwulf'ft, y*, 
105, 107; flp, Plunbrnd's, 107, Amtsabur)', 50;- 
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Hcib^nap ffi, 143; Co^tsballt H7i r>i>Tch6r6t^r 
(Dorwi), 147* *51; FavcfiKiimn 151 Guilikutt^ 
4^; Hr>n, 147; Oiliml MitEMeum)^ 14^. 

147, iji, I5ji R. lliiunca fCliElflcaJ^ ^6, 105, 14K 

143; I rt'.whiJdkp 76, 85, tj6i Wiiicheap^ ^05, 

Ri^ety (Kenrj* brooches firmi, j 6, +7 n- 
R<M:hi»t)cT cuin^ mintei) ^1* 115. iifi. 

Rc)|^crt; 

CjinnEL. TtvwIuvIiUc hoard givvii 75, 

TrcwhiJilfe odiits Ttstod by, toy, uo, eh; 
TrtivliiLldlc ho;ird prtaicnted to British MtidcLim hy^ 

75 i 

Kolif^btlicm fVcaifoU)^ brfioch From, ^4, 

Roumji chip-carved initoiwofk, 56*57- 

ftmnr (Italy h painlifijj m litiglish Hospice or tr-oltcgi; wl, 

so; 

Roii>t: CJospciSp MsmiLWinpli, 

Koscft, ilcpicieU on Wiltun I>iptyii, 22. 

Ro 444V (NiJr\vav>p Sfford with waif us ttisksiiJ whalebone 
Lit Fmm, 136^ ijy, 

Rowlett: 

xVrnphabclJ or Affabcl priipmy b«i|Ut3ithed to '>Tt 
Ralph b)* 3 If.; fm^^rty kfi to, 26, 

Ktiyabetli, wire of Aalpli, bequEsts to. 25* 

Elizthoth, fte Jciiyng^^i 

Ralph: goldamiihi 3; will of, ^ 5 - huried in Rt- AlhnU! 
Abbey, 2Si CTorhimbufy and otlitr Hmiortlahire 
acqiuTcd bj* 3, 4- 

Sir Ralphj prtjpcttv bequt'atheii to. 2 bx propeny lett to 
Ralph Jenyitga ty, p wilnra to will of Sir John 
11 rockets 26 . 

Radaiont (VorkhA. Rommi mutak pav4.^ieiit Rtini. 
38. 

Rupert CriJtdft, vku^-Sd oil on, 

lit, Marttn des Cbaiups. (Ffwitic), ehaltee nt, yo, 9K 9 ^^ 

+ 

^^l. NmiunV We (Shniand isleaj: found iiii rfl, 

Nittiatr* t'hureh. 144-5; s^unl-panimcl from, 144, 

St. Fctersbiu^ Guepeb,- W «mlff Mamiiwrifto. Het oA»> 
ItofTulturf ItclnMrt. 
l!^lnut, II*. cUtoi mi fw(iKl-l lilts, 130. 

SaJnum. Mia., wj»-wnrk of, Ijij, 

SaiKk (S\^cdenl* sword firon, »34"-- >S0- 
Handegaard (IkTUiiaTk), bmrtcalc fn'im, fA. 

Siirre <K<nlj r ^uoit brtM«di ftoin* .15^*3>-1^- 35■ i' > 4-* 

4.,, 44. 47. 4 rit! U 54 , 57 . ^ 

4 »' 

Sati/i, «&r Texiiless. 

Scaliw MiKit, m Ir^ctoiL 

SEundifkavia.; Runtan aitd CrtJih(e iiiflutfWJt^ *mi srt oh 
fii- 69 ] heakirR*, foutul hi yra\da hh fi 3 ? 
bruXLze vesaeJSi. fiTfd a^ilkUK und gliissffffin: im¬ 
ported into* 63 . 

Scania, brooches frntni 67. 

SECiitas: desigita ciii| ijj; anisiial ufTiamcot on, 149. 
Scharf^ Sir George., diaimpriiin of the Wilim fJiptycb 
by^ ® “ 

ScfKiT^ea: Cheaterfordr (Rnntiin)p 91 a*; Cruililhall 

(London) Miiirfyn> {Rnniin)^ gaii,; f(xnn Tre- 


Sempei 

3rd Lord, of ]\tarham, collar of hroorttKods forfeited 
by. 23, 

iiir Stephens loyalty to Richard ll. 16, 245 wlihe barf 
piraeiiled to Richard 11 by^ tS. 

Sea-grass, used for stuffing cusbrnnH, pillowi^^ etc., *63, 
ScaL Fthiiwsld's, 107. 

Stax pommels, 143. 

Seinci River, jr**# ^ri^. 

Stim (Sus^J* stfip^end fmnii 
Sehitiglim (VSlba-J: cuio and nicud^jork from, 

107; attap-^d* fruiiL, 121. 

SiieSwodc, John, w^hite bait kept si Wmdanr for Richard 
n by, 16. 

Shcibonit Mtsaab CmdJiSjnn ttfcne^ ttratmt^l of Hair 
and type nf oollir worn by figure^ in. 15^ 
Slietelig, Dr. llaakan, cited: on h’fCK>cb from Telcmaik, 
62, 63; on BDEirce of Judsb style, 67. 
8hnllldf^^-^:la*p»ffOInSllltD^n Huo, too, 146,147.148* 150, 
Sibertawnli^Kerit), fnim, 145. 

Sjgeatef, moneyer, li8. 

SifeiiiCflter fHants], buckle from. 30 a: 

Silver: ytk-ccnniry aburtage of, 37; sheet Inky used 
in decoTaiion* 30^, 41, 43. 44+ ^ 5^ 5 ^* 

67, 71; objects in carviag tecknitiiie, 7^1 

nhjecti ill chasing tc-chnkiue, 7^* 

Sjorring (Dciunark), awntd fram, r 39 * 

Skaia (Sweden), dnilicu from^ qt * 92. 

Skjmrne (Nnrwuy), sword from, 13a, t%t}- 
fiknrup (Sweden)* nword-fittinga frem, 6 b, 

Smith. 

CttfFofd, portrait of Anrte of Urnmark belonging to, 
167* 

J, T., funeral effigies drawn hy^. 159* 

Reginaldp dtetl; on box-Ukc object bamt Trcwluddle, 
97; ur nidtahvork witJi animnl dccamiont 29; 
m pennamdar bronclics, 98; nil liftlliimby chain, 93 ; 
□n .mounts from "rrcwhidiilei fl6-ff7* 

Smilhfield Uiurriameni: while hart Inulgc used bv 
Richard 11 at. 6; gEnvna worn by kjiigbia and 
iadiefi at» 7, ij. 

Snakes^ bird-hesded, wt Bird nimnumi; snike- 
[i)u: j^imak, m Hipeda with taila undfr AnitsiaJ 
nmattifini. 

{ScaiUA)^ liUatd of oniamLitilHl mtJtalworfc from, 
64. 

Suuldcm (f Jxom), strap-end fttrni, lxl« 

Spencer: 

Ali«, w JciiyiiBS, . , 

Sif Brwiict iniclurea beqUMlIleil to, hr .Mic* JenniiiB5, 

5 ij, ■ propertv bcquwtlied to, Iti. 

Helen ni- Ellen (Brocket). witV flTSir Ritinriil, i6. 

Sir John, fatlicr of Sir WiHiam, will of, 26. 

Sir John, father of Sii Richard, will of, 16. 

John, son of Shr john, property bequoithefl to, aft. 

Katlicnne wife of Sir John, aft. 

Sir Kidiarni, vrill of. aft. 

Siann (Knifihlle?}, wife of Sir Williflin* aft. 

‘rhoiikifl, mil cif Sir Johr* property hvqucxthcd 10, 
36- 

Sif Williani,, father of Sir John, nill nf, aft-aj. 

Speyer {Rhinctaiid), from Rhine iit, 13a, iJJ, ijft. 
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J^fnrclingsct: <|T.iidLmiiiicji, E. PnisssitiU *wnfd fmnL, 

tjga. 

HpfW^nJcy vUIm^ l^nik:k|£ froni, c« 

SfMjf^p frorni Wi;]h«lcbi: 3 t, io^ 

Stfliime# (^farwsj?), |ini{>i^h tn^m, 

BiiiupsLcjiiJ (Essex), tww Frojiij 144, 

StrjiMvik, liol , I f S um' jy): 3U4 j rd Iniin, t liiji , 

137, 13^, ^57^ asdudatcid 
ubjccTip 134, KSWritoHii). 

Sti'voiaioii S]ijid$ (Ayr*.), tttUfMjml frcicri, %ZL, 

’iririing hiirinl of Ridurd It nr prvtrntbtr 

rn Klai;k Friart chuici? nt, 14. 

?iUftdktui1ta psfft liEiuTd conrau^m^ metahvort 

fmrnp 10^. 

riltkikholiR Coili^ Auretifl, MjnuwirifFt*. 

^tajnik graveirionc fnirn, 513, 

iStnra Ihnr fGotliLiidL awdrtf liiJi Froni. 130, vf,, 

, m 

hUM^% (Germany), hrlnu^l i^iih vLmj-scrofl fmnt, te, 
btrap-enda: Late Baxoti, liat 120-^; animi^l timanTetit 
nUp from Hollund. 134; pTwaililr ^jaca of, ip. Rar- 
rinfto^l^ ^>7; Bifrooa, 34, 33, 43, 43^ 44^ 47^ 

P* IT\ 41.43.47^ 4S. 

LndtiaiU% S 04 * TD 5 , izj: nomrtidt, los. lozj 

(iioiii^i£T <Gi»r]pr Ht4,97 it,; n. , Ifxiix- 

ion MlHp i d 6, 121; TlcilyweU Ro^v, 97##. ; IdditiE- 
liim, jA ir.- 55 : Krcfetd-Gdliip, 49 

Uic^iirr. 5fifl.i 0#u?ho. 97 uj; Bcadingp 49 «.* 

Talitotrk, ijLi, 140 ir,p 143; Tf^whiddk. 77, »i\ ^^4, 

^ 91 s*5r tat; WLklijf* 97, 406. laj, 

Stratford {VVari^kltfi.!, buckle firom, 50 tL 

SilTflttdJi «pap»erid from, lai. 

SiTkW«jM)(WaimidMud),broc<h,<^^ 405,141, t43.144, 
148^ 151. 

.Sty4;:ai: Nonltiiiiibrian rotu* 1^ u* ji-. ifjittrj 
ar KirkiBwaJd. iji. ♦ s- 

Huird^vcihervhehn Khin;, sword fiumt i Ji’i iti 

- ryv^ 9 \ 

aimuTk. btoiich from iiukrtiiwn jfHiatinrt ih, <^9. 

.'>OThc'J‘Iiiii:f (Sootlniiil), cLrap-otUs frmn, 121, 

Hutifm (L <Ff EiJyt, emn tioari! cuntaiiiijif mculwinji 
frfprn. leJl, 

Smtoji if<«i I Sum»li>: amnul ontqmmt mi nbjivrp from, 
loa; bocidi- from. 1*7 •„ oi'in Itreinl ,>ul Tn^Wli 
from, 107; 4 riiikiiip-tif>m fram, 88; bclmct ftimi. 
143; jcwiflftry and aikcrwaio frum ibjp-bmial, 51, 

^ >7 *,; ktwitildcr-*:Li*p» from, it», 14b, 147.148, t m 

JtWjdftT, Jdlin, numm, j n. 

^wKTiki^, in A nj* ki*^ii3(jriu mtuiniiefit, 74, 

■^uprif, r'ht Pnlacc of Wtatmijnim', by G. C. Utiiudtis 
and \Ttsi \‘e 75 i 1 I^vfsan. 113 -58; ihbwultufv, 
i|8; -ifJinrrwtodgrinent*. 157; <ondtr«um. 134-7: 
ducijvcry of. KJid(tT]t<PgI 3 p 1 w llf *ilr, lS 3 - 4 ;d£SCTin- 

rmn. 125-8. ' ' 

iJccnraniuti; hUdtf. 135 '6; b*Il, rjj; yciitplutil, ij^, 
bbtfc Lnlay, 115, 13^1, ijy, 144: foiinge »cro1la, 

125, vinc-^cnilt. 12C, ' 

bworda findudiog lljJn, guarik. hill^ pornmefs. cit,). 
rrfif/ro bwonL [ he Painct qf Weatniinilcr, 
Arij^h'hainnr 137-54: C-i(rq1ui|!ian« 142; Merqvin' 
Elan, ijBi Vtbiftg, u8 Q, 143. 

Uccuniiuin: fnliagr, 1*5, ij®, 135; ’gnppijiE‘beast' 


style, 129, rjj, (3fi; ludb. 129; {rattem-wtlding, 
)2fr-8, wire inlay, 125. 129, 130, ija, 134, 

Aalltittg fR. MetiwJ. 134, '57; Abba'#; 140 

Abingdon ffoittirrly WailiiiEffnnf), 104. 129, 153; 
[lirka, '34'’-'' •3^''-* '39* Bremen fR, Wean), 139; 
Hiirgr, 134 H>, i 3 P_i: Uimeliude, 132 , 134 , j}(); Dol^ 
vtiD, 104, 105, ijj; Dortcatad, 139; Dublin, 145; 
EKidiUElignippr, 139; Gade. 134 w.; Grtutnw (R. 
Oderl, 139: Griiancberg, 104, 133; HUirini, 133, 
m, T39; Hiithaipu, 130,132; tMLj, ip, 133, 139; 
Hedeby, P39; llohcnsiatbeii, 139; Itovc'n, 104, 
(CJ, 153, ingJttmi (ficuliA Moor}, toy; Kaarina. 
'3®i '34' *39* Kiltiitiaki, ijfi, 139; Jiaupanc, 104, 
ijq; KnafahiiLo;, 104; Kiinigstierg fR* Rregd). 139; 
Kiinlepa, 136, 139; R. Ijtrt, 71; LftirfR. Ehw), I39: 
Ldden (MuEmm), 133 n., 137, tyj; Lini-oln (R 

WitiiaTn)^ 104^ I jj; IjirLdrtn (Fetter LiiriK?jl^ 

' 5 *' *57' Afurbuizcti^gcm* Wiiumn, 135, ij6,139; 
MajiiLkoim flL Rliioe), ijo, 131,133, 114,135, ijh, 
' 37 . ' 3 ?P ' 44 , '57: Mdlby, 66 ; Muiien- 

in^Maliniss, '56; NaegbngfBcowytf'aswurd), ij6. 
Netife Rakbctie, 13a, 133, 139; N;tubcrg, ijo. 139; 
ripjpvtidi (Museuir*). 142; jNutpLfElrd, 112, 113,130; 
0slbj', 133, 133, 439, Pari* {R. .Stine), 95, Tyj; 
Reading, 135, 139. 157; Rimarad, 136, 139; Riuht, 
'39: Sr. Nimui's Islr, 144,145; Stnda, 134 
139: Sjurring, 139; bkjftnnc, ip, 139; .Skiinip, 66: 
Speyer fR. Rliine). (32, 133, 139; Spirdingsee, 
129 W'! Stdnmik, J2y, 130, Iji, 133. 136, 137. 139, 
757; Stnra Ihrc, tjo. i 34 M-*' 39 ;Satli:lwcjher«heim, 
132, t37, 139; Termondc (R, Escaut), ray, 
'J .7 136* 137* 'i 9 * ' 44 « 'S 4 t *S 7 : Tlikinummi, (36, 
IJ9: Vairc Gfini, ija, 133, 139; Wctrelc), roi; 
WcatiniiislcT* The Palace wf, w Rwnfd dbte; 
Wpftflmnrland, 104; Wierbuizcn. gem. AppingL-djuu, 
'Jsi *39i Wijk bij niiumede* 133^ 136, Itq; WuuJ- 

wr, 95. 102. 145-3,, f$3. 

Sabtianl MotMitt, Brighihamptoti, 39-40. 69; Vciim, 
,64- 

Siiligy Si>iiily/> fHunpary); bruodjce fiuni. 57 A., 59; 
mnluliiiin of Empertpr (iralian fniER, 59. 

\ aliwtrie (Kt3iit:udbrights.};ii>iii btianJ eimi^iiningininat- 

HYjTt fnini, loS; Atmp-enJ Irum, iji, i±on ,41, 

I annet, I*. E., 159, 

Tiplnw (UolIu.): bbcJiles andclasm&cim, 140; drinkinA' 
horn firmi. 88. 

lara fEiir); brt^i^li, 99; diatn attached 10, 93, 

I assilo. Lmkc. clialice at RreumnuiisieT, itudu m unltr 
90*91. 9a- «>'- 102, 104^ *07* jq8. 134, 142. 
* 5 Si! 

Tdenm^ (Xorw-iy): hmodi from, fvz; iff atm VeaTre 

Cjrtni^ 

Tvnnqnde fllelgimul: sunrd-bili frtim H. E«jtut fugir, 

’^f'v ' 39 ' ’'♦+* ' 54 , 157* 

J m cr fllemtairK), migree onunteni found Ul, 95* 
tutilea, ptaijii, auiTivai of, wrib rtryul cfUgica, 164, 
165, 

tllamca, River ir^nulon, CWUaa), finger-rifie frnni, 

. y*- 105. 441, 143. 

Llinuml, Rp* iif London, ohalicea bectuiatiieil by. 

S/0+ 
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I")i{ima 9 , Hdy Oil uL aj #, 

Tbmxuui of Osibrd: la Colltrjjt, Oifurd, 

injjLiiobv> it J1-1 jrlflss io VVinchcHtcr toiler ChaiJcL 
mcluding hi* portnm, miidc- f i n. 

Thnrshjf^T]g i iH^L-stnp frcim, ■ftj * pliiktm: 

hi, hj; iihItiliJ-lnisi frorn, 6 i, 

Tliurtfi^ia (‘Gtsrmiiiiy)^ bRwychf^ fmiii, 

^riikiminuiD (FtnituLLl^H s^'ord Tjh, 

‘I'oTtb William, brwae cffiKiea of llcnn UI md EJ^annr 
id Cmtlllc by, i68, 159. 

I'nrhtmijnJ^ inOTLeyef, .il 8 , 

Tiirrigiiiii^ Pictnj* Htrirv VlTk fanLrral p^fliapa 

hy, t 66: lamb-effigy of Henry VII by, 

Tower of Lgndoiti, md^r l Amdum. 

Townelcv (Latics.h timoch frtimp 147^ 
nlen (co, KerryJ, brooch from, 

Traprain l^ve Lothian)^ tit^sarc from. 57^ 
'Trc^ihiddle Hoard, The\ bv I>. XL Wilson and F- 
75-1x2; acktMm-lcdgtiinml^ 75^.1 hihlb- 
graphy^ it^-zo; I^Eftnty discintry^ etc,,. 75; 
diaoxssion uf daiing, - historical bojckgroutid, 

ii6'i7; probintis of on^m. 101; discti^gkin of 
origins^ 101 4 i; iheory of demarbn Irani Mera- 
litigian MS 5 .+ 100-J. 

Dmament: thfacriplkm of, qiL imJividuat objcctii, 

7^-106; 154: ledmlqinr, 14^; boirroal 

fomia^ on individutl objects, 7^-84^ 95.99 -106; bird 
forma, 79, 105; division of area t^f dcconaticiti into 
small hdijs, 104; uiie of filigree omaintni, 9+-96J 
hiliaii^ ftcfnlk, So, Ra; whirling ftoxal motifi 103 i 
niello tiflcd. ou objccti Ijtnti, 76-83^ 86* f>ft* 143; 
tnquetrat used in ornsmem,. 78. 79, 83* 84 
Bi:ad (blue gJeasK 8+, 93. 
hcU-loo}Hs 85, 

Boi-likc object* 77, 80, 9fr-97i ioJh 

Ernoch, 84 80 , 98^. 

Ekickk and bui^le-plate, 85. 98, 

Chalkier^ 75* 8t^a, 88 -931. 

Coma; 75, 76, 107, 109-19, nbhrei infinni, 119; col^ 
Icctinhis iiml sdea, 119; eomposkinn of liiiurd, 109; 
details uf coins, 109-16; hrtimriual backgroiijul J 
17; Htstory of coins^ nj-19 
Cofiari 86, 

Finger-ring^* m\vet^ 76^ 85, 9f>, 

Jtigat, ^ld« 76, 86p 96, 

Mounts^ perhaps, from a driiikmg'kim„ 86, 88. 
^touriT (brgeh 76-784 8 d^ 86-88^ 99, 103, 1O5. 
Mount (scofTnd), 77* 79-^, N6-8fl, 99^ iflj, toy. 
Moiml (RTiiaJI)* 77f 80-81, 86-8H, lo^-h. 
Prniiml^ i^uld, 76^ SS"86r *53 

Pin, 83-841 86. 98, 103, 105-6. 

SctmrRt and head, 84,9^-93. 

Strep-ends, 77^ 8 j, 84, 97"^i *D5» 

Tridiitinpoty chainwntL *JJ*d for liwttrgr, 84, 93. 
Triipuitni: nu Canterbury .boKxih, 1156: ased in oma- 
ntem on ohjecis from Trewhiddic, 78^ 79, 83* 84, 
Tubidiiir nbicci Tfom Croydan^ i6^ 43, 46, 49 
Tywardreath (Grrmnill)* cnm-lioani Fniwi, lift: 

Valliftby (Dcttmatk), Rcunm ^cssek in Sjaelland ehicf- 
tim' gra^fca a!, 61,, 63. 

Vedstrup rDcnmark), hraoch from, 67. 


iftl 

Vcipn (C^orway)* ^hhard mniint* fmm, 4 |- 

Vetn^ 

Maud fdc i:ffortJ)^ countess of UsforJ^ bciicf ihst 
RichanI 11 wasaiire in T404, I4 n. 

Ruhett dr, yfh carl tA Uafcrol, Gurbatiilmry, the pra- 
poty of* 4.. 

\'eirnand (FranDe): litlings from \^^i£^riDT grave at^ 65; 
meTalwnj'k in Roman c^meten 01, 56,57, 58, 

Gnnr (nVlemark+NijrwTiy), tViord from* ija, t33r 

V'ictoria AJheit Mtiaeuni: ring Irom tt, Tlianijcfi 41 
Chel^ iiL 96; terra-cotta portrait bust of Tleniy 
VII in^ 167. 

Vine^:9cmll- apprarance cif, in Anglu-Saxon art, 102+146, 
156, 157; nn Wratrninftcr Palace ^uxird* 115; 
wiilk pcdiiii^ birds* laic ck^iesl m^tif, fjo; desigir 
of«un Gammcrtinfifiii helmet. 60, 

Vows, Olfert, eiicd on ddvelopTTicnf of Scandma^iim art* 
64,^5. 

Wake. Elizabeth I deugliLer of Richard, Dulbeck. 

Witkeriug* Cn I Essex)* si rap-end from, lai. 

Widlrngford | Uerks.hswcrrd firm ificTMi Ti a^thc .Ahingdqn 
aword, Ahlngdnri. 

Wampltray (Dimifriim), eculptiired ^tonr filab Eront, 
* 53 " 

Waabix^iirne, Richard, mason, 5 n. 

WatcTTie^ton {Nimhatit»,^^ Iractk fnpTn, 5011. 

VVax-wijik, Mrft. Salmun'-iif 159. 

Wci±Ofi, and Huns Viin Hoof, hands for Eliz:abetii of 

Yurk'a carved by* 165. 

Wdhslebeji i Cennany), iqjuts und arm ring fnim, 104. 

WiMley nr«rksH)i iswin-d frara^ IC54. 

Werfacird, moneycr, 117* 

Wcrncr, Prafi, duM: on Siiiiidiiiavuiji art, 59, 61, 63: on 

swords, 134 If,, I ah If. 

Weatinmiter Abbey t hrm of Sir John Golofrc in, 7 ru; 
funeral of Elistbelh of Y"ork in, 162,165; portraU of 
Richard 11 in* tii tomb of fUchard H nip 

8* 9 , j8 

Hemy* V""s Chantry, draw mg shmving liiiicruJ dEgiei 
in* T59. 

klip diapel* funeral effigies and wjl\- figures in* 159. 

Mirnim^nt Room, 159. 

North TransepL, pottrniucjarbel in, 169. 

S|. Edward*^ ahrmE, funeral di^gv of HlissibetJ^ 
Vaik iHi f59H 1^65. 

Crtdcrcrtrft Muwmtn fuuetsl dfijjdief 1593 ibKided 
duriiig air-raid, i60h 

WeatminflEcr Hall; Edward ihe Confc^ftor'ianus carved 
mi, §t 6; shield carved un N* porch, 14 ir, 

WeatmirtstcT Jewel Tower, s^wurd c'diibited ini 113. 

\^'st1nJnslet; F^lscie; ami* of Ricbird 11 ariil Edward llit* 
OuiifessorTn windowTS nf liall, 7f’Hi orrainenicd with 
amfs of IMward HI ^uartetinp France, 5. Htvnrd 
(rom, fmiod ij« Victoria Tower Garden^ 123-58 ^ 
fiif detalla, wr ^nder 

VVtsifnorbfiil, jnenrib fmm, 104. 

WcEtwrll fKenih amii of Edward llte Confessor in 
stained gbgs ai, 6 n. 

Whiiby I Volks J- opcfi-wrrrk mount frorn, 95, l$t n-, 
airap-ends fmm, 97* lob, 121. 
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Wnir^iit«n 5 , ^mtE. Appiilin^dxrn fHoflaiiii], avvfinl 
*??* 

Wijk oij DuiiMcifc {Hnltittid)i vwcp^ ffuni* inj, ijA^ 

Wilhef? mciDfsvcr^ 

^VIliiCfTi, U. M., md C E. Blunt, TTic TrtwhidilJe 
Htmi\ by, yy-iM. 

^Wileun Diptyrh, —A K<>-cxaimnatioii\ by John 

Ihiryty, Jld(^fi>w|l^d|^mlrnt^ Z4thili[som|iltyi 

I ff. * Suininary nf tli^qry, 24; 1 it£li:lLMilKKi<f that it 

II iwmnrjoJ picture, 13-14* io St film- ite 
Vtiybi the tocj point of,»; Richan) II doinglio^ 
tolhi: Holy Chihl^ ti -m; cJrsTin unguis demeted 
Jti, It, 19, 32 , St Join] tht Ikplist’a Uni, |6. 
Ciwmnie and coiffure, 15; liemldk anlntflU. th; 
ticxaldic bpd^. Bowers And pUjimh], 10^ t6, 

Windiejfi (Ki!£il), rthj^ fmm* *05* 

VVlncheslfir front 145, 

Cotkge: s^mboliftliiof numbo: of UUowf, UMatccs, ml 
KhoUrs, Collo^ qh^pe! glass, figuiii of Vif^i 
in, 11 i ptok depicted in^ 16, figures jji Jesse tree m, 
RkryLVdH nvrote the &tpttaf iti, 11^ i2| g^rvL-d 


Jnsd repfrawiting Richard 1J on, t2 J iKmc fignrE nf 
Vifgin on outer gate Collegt, 11 

Wiruigor [Eerks.): looma m the Did Manor pointed hy 
Lhtyngton for Richard II* 7: chopd of tim Old 
Manor, 19: whbe^ hurt k^tior Hichatdll fn Forest 
of, 163 awfjrd-pamttict ftnm, 9^* toz, 153, 

Wire: imn uh[ecti inlaid wjtl^ 49, hi* 64, 68* 1*5, 129, 
^3^ ^341 silver tidaidla bmoEC, 136^ 

WlthaiJi, ft^(f 4 nc 5 .Lpiiiifitiint roc, 

brooch frafn* 7a. 

Wolitatt Ahp, of A^nrt, pin fmm gmvx <if* ¥07. 

Woodeatnn (Oxon,h itripHrnd fitnn* tat. 

WtAscail^ Nh fWilta.)* biioklD |mm e illa^ 30 a* 

Wreuk* Thomas, mason, 

Wiudie^ immcTEf^ ix8 ," 

IVycombe. High (BuduJ, peruLint fmm, 94. 

Do™ IRcnih peml 4 jitfmm+ 149. 

VVjJcefuon, \\lflkni of^ earned head perhaps of. tm 
WindicMKx College Chapel. 12. 

^Vynfotd, WdliafU, tnason, n n, 

Yoih (Yorkiii.hatrap^iid hum, I2t^ 

Youtgrave (T>erhya4, atop^enik fmm, lai. 
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